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Prologue 


6 

Its a wise child that knows its own father. And it is a. 
wise father that Mas more than the faintest,idea where we all be- 
gan, and why we behave as we do. Here we are, frightened in a 
complicated world of machinery and war, each of us depending 
on all the rest of us. Somehow we came to be human. And some- 
how we came to be civilized. But how? We think of ourselves as 
the creatures the earth was made for—something quite apart from 
other animals. And then we take a closer look, and are amazed to 
find ourselves so like the animals, in our bodies and our needs, 
that we almost pinch ourselves to be sure we are human after all. 

History tells us little enough: king reigned before king and 
then, five or six thousand years ago, no more kings are remem- 
bered, and no word comes straight down to us to say how men ar- 
ranged their affairs in the remoter past. But we may look about or 
dig for other kinds of information about our whole complicated, 
untidy existence of today, and perceive something of the outlines 
of its beginnings, its development and its relations to our own 
animal nature. For the story of man is a nature story. 

This is not an easy thing to understand, and never has been. 
Many primitive people have some story about a Maker, who 
simply baked up the fist man like a cake, and then showed him 
what to do. And even our own philosophers have usually tried to 
explain man’s relation to nature in man’s own terms, not natures. 
We think of Mother Nature without too great respect. She. is 
somebody else's mother, not ours. 

Now of course having a life strikingly different from the rest of 
nature is the essence of being human. That is the obvious part. 
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What is not so obvious is that this difference arose within nature, 
by natural processes and events; and that humanity, difference 
and all, is just as much a part of nature as ever it was. We wear 
clothes, and in other Ways, too, we separate ourselves from nature; 
but we easily fool ourselves, and fogget how much clothes make 
the mai We are apt to let our differences from nature hide our 
very great connections with nature. 

The dilemma is not surprising. A native child growing up in 
the Australian bush mdy feel more of the strength of his kinship 
with nature, and sense more keenly his lack of arts to control it; 
furthermore the tribal beliefs he will be taught as a young man 
will tell him that he, the animals, the sky and the wind are all 
cousins. But one of our own children goes hopefully forth to 
school and is soon overwhelmed, and usually repelled once and 
for all, by the sight of so much to learn about what man can do 
and has already done. We have now made ourselves such a 
world, and are so completely governed by it, that we do not even 
know it. It is likely that, if your goldfish could think, he would 
take it for granted that you were in a bowl and he was outside 
in the water, peering in at you. Actually, we ourselves are a good 
deal like that goldfish. 

Look at a medieval cathedral like Chartres, as Henry Adams 
did, or at a modern newspaper, and all that lies back of either 
of them. Things like this measure humanity, the difference be- 
tween the human species and everything else in nature. How can 
such a life as ours possibly be a logical, integral part of nature 
itself? It is a paradox of such staggering proportions that there is 


little wonder if tribes and nations have simply screened it off . 
with myth, But man and his life consist of paradox, and paradox © 


within paradox. He is the hairy animal without hair, the four- 
legged animal with only two legs, the dumb animal that talks, 
the creature who comprehends things he cannot see and believes 
in things he cannot comprehend. He can only be explained by a 
lot of oddities, but at the end of all this he can only be under- 
stood if the oddities themselves are understood as perfectly 
natural oddities. : 
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We usually think of history as history, and of biology as biology. 
Our familiar, written history begins with people already living 
in cities, an easily imagined life. On the other hand, animal his- 

. tory, or evolution, deals with fossils, and with horses and ele- 
,phants, fishes and protozoa. But if you are going to study the full 
history of man, you must be aware that there is no real live here. 
You begin ina biological world, when man’s existence was that of 
an animal. Then, as man appears, you must shift interest gradu- 
ally from man himself to what he is doing? since he is beginning 
to do things no other animal can do. Your clock, which was first 
ticking in million of years, then thousandg, then hundreds, has 
slowed down, and man himself changes less and less, until you 
are considering men all like ourselves, who differ simply in the 
life they lead. You are now in the preface of history proper. 
Remember that this shift of interest is only a transition, for 
there is a long time when what man does is very much a question 
of what he is. Slowly he became able to treat “ideas” in a new 
way until his ideas in turn became, as they are today, the major 
part of the world surrounding him. We cannot properly separate 
the story of his ideas from the story of man himself, any more 
than we can separate the heartbeat from the heart. 
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Before We could be human we had to be animal, just 
as each of us mist be before he is borneand when he is ve y 
young. Mankind became able to talk and plan and be mechanical 
only because a billion years or 50 of evolution had laid th 
groundwork. This evolution allowed. simple living things to be- 
come complex, and later allowed the lower vertebrate ani 
to provide various structures—eyes, brains, skeleton—which, | 
higher animals, were capable of being finally developed to 
degree which human life demands. We could not call ourselv 
human, or behave human, if our brains were not quite so large 
as they are and our hands not quite so useful, and our legs no 
quite so efficient in holding us upright while we do our wor 
Yet we would not be here at all if there had not been animals o 
just this almost-human sort, from whom we could arise. And | 
deed we can see something like them in various ways, in our | 
cousins the anthropoid apes. ; 
Most of this history we need not inspe 
billion years’ worth, The story begins, for practical purposes 
about seventy or seventy-five million years ago. This rou 
marks the opening of the Cenozoic Era (Tertiary Perio 
geological time, or the Age of Mammals. Now of course ! 
human ancestor had already covered important ground, tho 
it is ground we shall take for grapted. In his very ancient first 
stage, as a fish, he had been endowed with his basic form: 
backbone and skull, his central brain pattern, his system for the 
circulation of blood, and even the rudiments of limbs and lungs. 
Following a shift from sea to land, much-improved "fish" ap- 
B Fy EUMD ; 
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- that the ruling agent, without which the whole makes no sense, is 
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peared in the ancient amphibians and reptiles. Some of the latter, | 
in fact, carried the possibilities of progress in the design of the 
skeleton, and such functions as egg-protection, to the point where 
they moved up into a second great stage, that of the mammals, 

These new animals bore their young alive, cared for them after? 
birth, antl fed them milk; furthermore, they were warm-blooded, | 
with warming fur and cooling sweat glands. They were, in a 
word, creatures who equld grow slowly to a complicated mature 1 
form, receiving the utmost in parental nourishment and protec- ~ 
tion in the most crucial stages, arriving finally ata body organiza- E 
tion without a peer inactivity, stamina, excellence of senses and 
nervous and muscular response. And they were able to combine 
all these things with large size. 

Large size, however, was the monopoly of the dinosaurs when 
the mammals first arose. The latter were still small and simple | 
when the dinosaurs left the scene and Cenozoic time began. Their 
promise as a type of animal became fulfilled during this period, 
as they took many forms, which tended severally to become 
larger in size, to develop larger brains, and to vary themselves in 
the most astonishing way to fit themselves to the diets and regions 
offered to them by the continents, and even the sea and the air, 
This mammal family tree, as we know it from its fossil remains, is 
something to return to again and again when we study how evo- 
lution takes place. Let us look for a moment at a few of the prin- 
ciples of evolution which will have a bearing on our main story. 


Evolution at work 


Evolution is no simple process, but we may say with Darwin 


natural selection. This in itseif is not à single, simple thing. In- 
stead, it is the result of the most advantageous fitting together of 
everything in the environment of an animal breed with every- 
thing in the physical nature of the animals themselves, Out 
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of the entire breed, those most favored by their individual her- 
edity in this fitting will be most successful in surviving and repro- 
ducing (and so passing on their inherited features), and their 
progeny should become more numerous relative to that of their 
brothers and sisters. Thus the breed as a whole tends to become, 
or remain, “fitter.” (“Survival of the fittest.” ) In all this, the inter- 
play between animals and their environment may be far too 
intricate for us to analyze fully, but of course the effective en- 
vironment is very much a result of what the animal brings to it. 
As.a crude example, a stream may be a way of life, but quite a 
different one, to Å fish and an otter; while is may be only a barrier, 
but a small or large one, to a buffalo or a field mouse. Thus acci- 
dental new or modified features (arising as mutations) in mem- 
bers of an animal breed, or changes in the environment itself, 
may affect the total combination and allow natural selection to 
pull the breed away from its existing form. So does a breed evolve, 
and so may two breeds, once identical, separate, follow different 
paths, and become finally quite unlike. 

Such gradual changing and.constant adjustment will give a pic- 
ture of slow evolution, seemingly smooth but actually made up of 
a great many tiny interlocking steps, which may go a long dis- 
tance in one general direction in pursuit of a constant advantage. 
Otters, seals and dolphins have all given themselves over to swim- 
ming, to different degrees. Along with this dignified progress, 
however, there may occur much more rapid motion at certain 
junctures, bringing more radical changes. 

Suppose some hitherto neutral, unimportant feature, which the 
animal type happens to have, or has been using in one particular 
way, accidentally develops to a critical point, or otherwise comes 
to match some brand-new use (perhaps the environment 
changes). Such an event may open up new territory, which the 
species could not penetrate before*So on a grand scale the birds, 
who may have had feathers to help them keep warm’ before ever 


ipirds are not mammals but arose somewhat later from the reptiles, and, 
like the mammals, also developed warm blood. 
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they could fly but who, on using them for flight, found the doms 
- of the air wide open and became a major form of vertebrate lifes 
- So, for a better example, some of the ancient horses, whose tee 
at one stage became high enough and complex enough in 
rowns to chew up the grass of the plains as well as the soft T 
undergrowth of the woods, whereat they came out into the grass 
- lands and spread over nearly the whole world, in great numbers 
Such rapid strides may look deceptively like long jumps, with 
out intervening steps. But it is actually more like the trip fro n 
first base to second, on which one does not tarry unless one wants) 
to be tagged out. The fully adapted new fori», and the older! 
form from which it Sprang, are each better fitted than the ones 
between, which are off base. It is not, of course, as though the 
breed concerned knew which evolutionary goal was calling itj 
and sprinted in that direction, Rather, it is figuratively as though 
some of the animals, doing well enough on an island home, acci- 4 
dentally wandered down onto a tidal beach and found that it led 
them to a new uninhabited islet on which this colony could 
_ flourish anew. Their stay on the beach would have been short, | 
- and the beach itself would be li 
- laggards with it. i 
Thus it is that, in the history of evolution, the important tran- 
_ Sitions sometimes took place rapidly, and left so few of the 
_ transitional fossils that such forms may never be known. The 
early birds did not get all the worms; the first birds were rare 
- birds, and we are extremely lucky to have found a few traces of 
them. They were, so to speak, experimental models. You might } 
compare the total of all the planes ever made by the Wright 
brothers with the total of all the planes ever made by Boeing, 3 


Douglas and Martin. Once across the béach, however, the new 


__ territory has generally encouraged the migrants to be fruitful and 
2 i multiply like the Mayflower descendants, diversifying to meet 
— various possibilities offered. Al kinds of new models of the type | 
— will arise, until competition establishes a few of them as the most? 
-successful, and many of the others become 


extinct. These phe- : 
nomena—the occasional rapid transitions, the washouts of the 7 


kely to wash out, carrying any 


* 
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transitional forms, the burgeoning of types among the successful 
crossers, and their final narrowing down—all have their applica- 
tions to the ancestry of man. 


Primates progress 


Going back to the main story to look for the human forerunner, 
we shall find him somewhere in the ancient Primates, whose near- 
- est modern descendants are the lemurs and the strange little bug- 
eyed, skinny-fingtred tarsiers of the Philippines and Borneo. At 
the beginning of the Tertiary the mammals were already busy 
splitting up into different major lines. They were all, however, on 
the whole still small and primitive, and thus more alike than the 
mammals are today; they would be best represented in living 
animals by the unpretentious insectivores—shrews, moles and the 
like. From them arose the Primates, not by radical changes or 
progress but rather by retention and moderate improvement of 
some ancient traits which, in particular, gave them fairly efficient 
grasping paws. These traits were nails where most mammals had 
claws, five well-separated fingers or toes, an ability to rotate the 


thumb and great toe so as to oppose the other digits, and a good | 


movable arm helped by a good development of the collarbone 
and the two bones of the forearm. 

Otherwise the Primates were quite unprodigal. Generalized as 
they were, they were well suited to make use of all aspects of for- 
est life and its natural foods, and the Primates ran riot, in North 
America and Europe especially, during the Paleocene, the first of 
the five divisions of the Tertiary. A great many fossil forms have 
been preserved, both 8£ lemurs and of tarsiers. These halcyon 
days came to an end, however, about the close of the Eocene, the 
next division. The lower Primates vanished from America, and 
survived elsewhere only in spotty fashion, in Africa and southern 
Asia; they had one more, very late evolutionary outburst, but it 
was in the seclusion of the island of Madagascar, and had no 
effect on the faunas of the continents. Shrinking tropical climate 


STRE 
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Mes probably had much to do with their extinction, but also it is likely 
= that they met serious competition in their way of life from animals ~ 
= whose origin was later than their own. Some of these may have © 
Y had more specialized capabilities, like rodents. Some of them m 

— dave been simply improved versions of themselves, their own | 
es: _ descendents, the higher Primates, the monkeylike creatures who | 
Ac make up all the rest of this order of mammals. 


= 


v? A monkey is a better man than a lemur, in every way. He is! 
$ typically bigger, if that 1s any reflection of success, although there M. 
have been big lemurs, Monkeys have, in general, highly mobile $ 
- and skillful hands, Thair eyes face to the fronf and are unsur- 
passed for all-around usefulness: most mammals pride themselves 
on their senses of smell, but the higher Primates have taken the 
primate preference for eyes and evolved both stereoscopic (dis- 
tance-judging) vision and the greatest sensitivity to colors. High 
piv intelligence is evident in many monkey types, and all are per- | 
ceptive, active animals, well suited for their principal habitat— 
trees—which furnishes them with flowers, buds, leaves, fruits, 
seeds and insects. Without having developed any specialized 
oddities of form (if you will overlook the indecorous behinds of 
n _ Some species), the monkeys represent a high level of organization 
in the brain- and hand-using kind of existence which is the par- 
ticular property of the Primate order. It is not hard to suppose that 
___ they soon prospered in the tropical forests, which they finally took 
: Away from the lemurs and tarsiers. AA 
-How did they appear? Unfortunately there is a pretty bad ) 
Washout here—there are few early fossils of higher Primates, and ) 
these are not transitional in type, but already belong to higher: 
forms. However, three strains seem to have developed in different! 
places toward the end of the Eocene or sómewhat later. E 
-. One lot, which appeared in South America, became the New b 
World spider monkeys, howling monkeys, 
la and many others, All thi 3 


v 
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the monkeys of Africa and Asia. The whole fossil picture, bad 
though it is, indicates that the two lines have always been isolated 
from one another. And they differ anatomically: both are "higher 
Primates" in organization but are distinct in many details. For . 
example, the New World monkeys retain three premolar (our 
“picuspid”) teeth, out of tfe ancestral four, on either side of their 
jaws, while the Old World monkeys have lost still another, and 
have only two, These monkeys, typically large, are greatly varied 
in type and highly successful as a group. Some live partly or 
wholly on the ground, notably the baboons. 


The upright hominoids 


Enough of these monkeys: it is the third line of higher Primates 
which is of real concern to us. These are called the “hominoids” 
(“humanlike” but not to be confused with "anthropoid"), but for 
general purposes they can as readily be referred to as “apes. 
The history of the group is not as well known as we could wish. 
Nevertheless there are more and better fossils than in the case of 
the monkeys—enough at least to show it was once much larger, 
and has shrunk today to a mere corporal's guard: gibbons, orang- 
utans, chimpanzees, gorillas and men. Certainly the group came 
into being in the Old World, but whether it first arose as part of 
the same stem as the Old World monkeys is simply unknown. 
Most authorities now think not, and consider it an independent 
development. Perhaps because the two lines came from a more 
similar parent stock of lower Primates, the hominoids are more 
like the monkeys of the Old World than of the New in a great 
many ways, even to hawing reduced the number of premolar teeth 
to two; and apparently the apes and the Old World monkeys were: 
still more similar in the past. 

One fact is outstanding: whereas the monkeys of both hemi- 
spheres remained quadrupeds, going through the trees on all fours, 
the apes or hominoids went off on a different tack, a tendency to 
maintain themselves in a more upright position. At any rate, the 


common features of the upper bo 
5 tendency: heads carried partially 
ers placed well to the side of the t 
‘chests with long collarbones and broad bre 
tically suspended internal organs. 
-. They do not all follow the same habits, b 
their generally upright attitude into three 
nethods of getting about. One is used by th 
- overhand from limb to limb with rapidity, 
mething like the tempo of a Viennese waltz; this progression $9 
might be called arm-jumping, with some of thcir le 
- considerable spaces between handholds. Gibbons are small 


~ animals—large ones could not safely be so acrobatic—slender and 3 
lithe, with greatly elongated arms and fingers and narrow hands; 
altogether they have become markedly adapted to their particular 

tyle of locomotion. 


or fully 
runk, fla 
astbones, and ver a 


ut have specialized” 
more or less distinct | 
e gibbons, who swing © 
ease and elegance, at | 


aps covering = 


d chimpanzee, furthermore, spend muc 
und as well. The arms of these apes are 


e same basic, 
the tree apes, however, and in fact 
ly much alike, 


It was not ever thus. The hominoids as a group must have 
started as small animals, from their undetermined lower Primate 
ancestors, probably in the Eocene—one small fragment of a fossil 
jaw of this date seems to be that of a tiny, primitive ape (Am- 
phipithecus), who still had three premolars. Just where the tend- — 
ency to uprightness comes from must for the present be a mystery. 


Y; 
it ma 


it may be that the early apes were less slavishly arboreal than the 
monkeys, and shifted more readily betwefn trees and the ground. 


At 


their acrobatic cereer, and the jaw of what was most likely a small 
and simplified gibbon is known from the Oligocene, about halfway - 
along in the Cenozoic. It is not until the early Miocene, at perhaps 
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y be extremely ancient, deriving from the parental form; or 


any rate, ore branch of apes, the gibbons, early took off on 


the two-thirds mark, that apes of respectable size are known, and 


the most interesting of these, Proconsul, still has some surprisingly - 


conservative traits, By this time the apes were a flourishing family 


throu 


ghout the Old World, and in slightly later deposits numer- 


ous teeth and jaws have been found which proclaim the presence 
of various species like the forest-living great apes of today, with 


their 


heavy canine teeth and their rather sharp-cusped molar 


teeth, all suited for the coarse fruits and vegetable stalks of the 
jungle. (The principal fossil type is named Dryopithecus.) 
This gives us, in unsatisfactory outline, the background of the 


apes 


you can see in the zoo. It does not, however, give us the 


background of man, for it does not seem likely (as it once did ) 
that one of these large brachiators simply left the trees, began to 
stand upright, devaluated his canine teeth and became a sort of 
human being. On the contrary, it is probable that there was an 
ancient fork on the main hominoid path, leading to tree life on 
the one hand and to ground life on the other. We have seen how 
the gibbons must have split off early, becoming more and more 
suited to their particular style of arm-swinging, in contrast to the 


more 


general kind of ape, whichekept to more deliberate, less 


special methods of tree travel and attained much larger size. 
Similarly, it appears that a third stem diverged, on the side op- 
posite from the gibbons, consisting of apes, still small, who be- 
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came true ground-li 
- ve) uy je 
Woods, but to parkla ade a 


nd and more open country. 


The man-apes of South Africa 


set of habits, The sp 
twist just above th 


ine acquired the "lumbar curve," a ] 
e pelvis to hold the upper half of th 


Side view of the left hipbone of a chimpanzee, a man-ape an 


erect. The pelvis itself became low and broad, quite diffe 
shape from that of the tree apes, an important change of 
which allows the placing of muscles to guy up the trunk in 
right position above, and also the efficiens hitching, below, 
powerful muscles of the human stern, which pull the leg st 
back as you step strongly forward. The difference in 
between this human arrangement and that of the apes can 
quately understood only by seeing a chimpanzee, let us sa 
ing erect, and noting his difficulties. ; 


Another fundamental change was in the foot. Here the 
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vat toe of the other Primates lost its opposability and es 
the others as the most important toe of all; 
her of the bones of the 


pE COMING 


ot into a strong ar! ops 
i e importance for true walking, 1n the force 


ength it gives to the stride—imagine running, 
a the loose-jointed foot of an ape, which can use 
nd not the ball of the foot, as a fulcrum, 

The evidence of this history of the ground-apes, apart from the 
ture of our own anatomy, is provided by an extraordinary and 
ve -preserved group of fossil animals fownd in recent years in 
South Africa. These man-apes are known officially, alackaday, as 
the Australopithecinae. Some of them were of approximately our 
n size; some were distinctly less, standing perhaps four feet 


only the ankle, 


Skulls of a chimpanzee, a man-ape and man 


They lived in the o 
pen country, and apparent! 
mixed diet, including meat. Their SERE m ce: E 


ered as yet, but the pelvis i pletely 
these hipbones, M pelvis is known from several of them, 


different in the a 
p pes and men 7 
E Dy "Bom nr form as the latter, This T 
E Ap le y was similarly fitted to the - sia 
ES m i = which distinguishes humani T 

2 m m Eure skull looks like that of X F i 

Eon ur e ue to its small brain and m e ks 
Ys ear a closer look, The brain is pora 
e ow 
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be ee ae varies from that of a 20 illa | 
the poi E er apes. Also, the head is re ativel 
S e markings of the neck muscles ín th 
well as the entrance of the Spinal cord, shows i on 
been carried definitely more erect than in the li d 
than in purselves, 4 ving ap l 
The jaws in some of them were enormous, bot t 
tooth rows, are seen togbe broad at the back and nan 
front. Also they are equipped with smallish indi 
with canines which, like our own, do not stick up, 
the others, Now we and all the apes are closely*rel; 
tinct from monkeys, in the details of the crowns of th 
cially the molars, and this is in fact a principal way o 
where to place a fossil fragment. Yet in spite 
hominoid likenesses, we and the apes each have our o 
Characteristics of the molar teeth, and here the n 
though their teeth are, side with us. : 
Finally, careful examination has been made of a lot ob 
minor details in the construction of the skull in whieh 
from living apes, and here again the man-apes ho 
likeness to us in being erect walkers is not a coi hc 
rather that they can only be our very close relatives.” 
Therefore the australopiths tell us several inte ting 
They show us—something we might have guessed—that 
a true line of ground-apes, starting perhaps from am 
rather general hominoid form, to which we can hite 
parentage. And they show that the essential piece of 
was the walking gait, and the bodily features connected 
and not anything connected with the brain or the ja k 
in function was the signpost which caused a split in the, 
noids and gaye rise to the line leading eventually to é 
And that is how the man-apes have become the m j 
the missing links: we can say fiat they bris Si E 
men, or else that they are men with brains and jaws ti 


apes. 


Nevertheless, these australopiths are not actually inter 
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^ ane li y" between ourselves and the 
link between sod still Qu 
ey | f animal we are. “Hominoid, 

sid. ctr m prm higher Primates with an 
S adapted torso, and various other signs of mutual ee 
be tooth form. A slightly different word, “hominid is used 
ule all known men, living or fossil, small-brained or large, 
* which applies to the big anthropoid apes. 


dy the basic evolutionary difference between them is the 
wi. treedlimbing commitment, and obviously the man- 
ectlf good hominids, a 

I Laat nothing else is known about hominid history. 


particular South African fossils existed very recently, a 
years ago or loss, and are probably a hangover from the . 
^ stage through which our own ancestors passed, possibly not 
before. When did the whole hominid line actually arise? - 
A think recently, Some, on the other hand, go so far as to say 
“ the hominids and pongids never were one, and arose sepa- 
shy fron the lower, lemurlike Primates of the Eocene. But this 
extreme, because of the many general and detailed like- 
i between the two branches. 
A qun expect certain radical differences such as we find in the 
oly, when we consider the radical shift from tree-hanging 
king. This actually is one of those tidal-beach situ- 
which some rapid evolutionary striding would have 
i i - the beach, or middle ground, would be a poor 
E man-apes had already made the crossing. And 
# expect a washout here, with very little chance 
of find- 
of early forms. Time, as usual, will tell. Just as a 
ht say that the basic split took place at i 
io Hear nor too far, For the australopi ia 
Sach | alopiths and ourselves 
‘enough in the way ofslittle, seeming] 
the anthropoid a T: ngly random dis- 
pes to suggest that the hominid 


from the families 
f into which th EE. 
: » the apes; and RU mee dioe 


to be what they are ye 
like to make clear in D 
say that we began to be 
that is, we began tog 


man-apes had mastered the business of walking, and were app 
ently giving signs of undertaking another vital trend—e 
ment of the brain—when they vanish from our view. 
More important, by far, is the question of what it is to 
human. We have taken a look so far only at one aspect of | 
the purely evolutionary, structural one, Nevertheless, it is wel 
to grasp the meaning of this physical heritage from our ent 
past. We have the superb and flexible body organization of th 
mammals. We have the rather simple, uncontorted forelimbs 
the Primates, with their enhanced power of grasp, and also the 
emphasis on the sense of vision. We have the particularly w 
derful eyes of the hominoids and also their modifications 
upright torso. We are now seen, in our own right, to have ei 
mous brains, small jaws, upright heads and a body suited th 
out to erect walking, not only in the torso but in the pel 
and feet as well. Above all, along with the brain, we ha 
primate grasping forepaw freed complétely—not partially 
* apes or monkeys—from its ancient obligations in p 0 
have-there is no simpler way of saying it-the brain an 
5 


man. 


e 
The meaning of society 


e 


There is, of course, more to being human than having 
human body and a big brain. The side ofehumanity just consid- 
ed could be studied as well on a dead man as on à live one— 
tter, in fact. We are not human until we begin to behave 
aman. And here also we have a wide background from nature. 
We have, obviously, the same vital needs as other higher 
imals. We have to eat and breathe, with some regularity. We 
ve to keep warm, at least above certain limits. We have the 
ge of sex, so that we shall not get absent-minded about repro- 
g our kind. Now many mammals, and certainly the higher 
tes, have found advantages in combining to meet these 
eds and so forming social groups. Sexual activity, evidently, is 
joint undertaking, bat this can be casual. Many animals form 
definite groups for the help this gives them in rearing the 
bung, getting food, protecting themselves and so on. Monkeys 
of shall Bees QARBPO à still more efficient life in this way and 
now that their social tendencies are an important evol io 
djustment, like their hands, e th me 
; , eyes or other body structures. And 
s highly social relatives, show how basic i i 
of man himself; It is much better t FE teni 
: pene than to go in for alive 
n; elopment of the social instinct in long 


serve living 
maunderings 
-dead ancient 


i een allo 
affairs, and made notes on what he ied pipes 
: Á . saw 


dne disgusting and brutal, but instructive, H 
goer may, that they are large and EE 
distinctly larger than the females ur k 
xeitata R aw 
AER to take advantage of this, and "— e 
I y. The males also differ amon: themselves i fe 
ness, ang there is much fighting. Bat ee d 
was . . 
E. e might have been ex 
vivor. Instead, he ae ; P leave oa m me 
order” of the hen a bs MT ey. ee the famous q 
knows a bi b s ree is a bully; but 
a bigger bully »n sight, and defers usudlly wi 
provoking, and there is actually a sort of rank order of do minal 
throughout the group. Thus there is a modus vivendi, or a sl 
of armistice. : 2 
The organization of the group itself and the relations bet 
the sexes express this extravagant development of domin 
The dominant males hog all the females, so that while some 
one “wife,” others have small harems, and the whole arrange 
is semi-permanent. One can almost measure the relative d 
nance of a male overlord by the size of the sphere of infl 
casts about him. Not only must he constantly dominate his 
females, so that they do not stray more than a few feet 
atiently by while he eats his fill; he must m 
all this and still have enough dominance left over to repel 
s. Fortunately for him, of course, other males of 
ank likewise have their hands full. 
les, at the low end of the scale? Th 
bachelors. But strangely enough, for the sake of comp 
a one is allowed to attach himself to a harem group 4 
capacity—strictly—of friend of the family, and hr lon d 
demeanor remains in the romantic spark, Sere 


nocent of n 
vails. In fact the status quo is peaceful, and has its major W 
in case of a death in the group, smee a widower may try 
se 0 


good his loss at the expense of somebody else's harem 


and even sit p 


ing male 
or greater dominance T: 
what about the extra ma 
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if a male overlord dies, the bidding for the hands of 
will be ferocious in the extreme. 

‘to be seen in all this that the group has, at any time, 
ned and well-knit structure, and that it is very “social,” 
allow yourself a ttle relaxation in your usual appreci- 
Sword. It is an ugly picture of terrorism rampant, evi- 


al visitor, but it has its uses. I should say that a 
s the group to 


js this: the factor of dominange allow: 
function as a group, raising the young and getting such 
intages of group living as I mentioned, without destroy- 
througl the simple savagery of he largest and best- 
d members; while at the same time it allows that 
and fighting power to exist for the purpose of leading 
bd ing the whole group when necessary in its natural life. 
re is more to the meaning of “social,” here. Zuckerman ` 
out something of importance: he observed that the 
! ns never move at random, but always with rela- 
other sie of the group. Infant to mother, of course. 
ersa, Female to male, always a female keepi : 
p her overlord to preserve her from the Ee 
ind keying her actions to his. Male to female: the watch- 
lustful eye. Male to male: all the nuances of privile 
rcu ES Altogether, the action of Es AE 
P ems like the complicated sum of ci 
al's own individual personality n od ep 
Lis as if each'has his special ele a p me oea Air 
ting in common to determine m Mud 
Ee aboot. e way the members dis- 
ame complicated relati R 
aved among othtr eae ERU Deen thoroughly 
te well, the very same thi POCHE thesus macaques: 
lits stud ; ing has been se 
4 ying simple human en by aler 
is, here of course with groups, such as aboriginal 
ih ref thout &ll the bari TM 
i reference to rul aring of teeth 
' not actuall i and customs relatin and 
3 or some time been a 


> 
SA 


g to sex or age. 
dramatist. Never- 
t work, with such 
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equipment as timin 

to analyze 


ra g gadgets and specially oe d 
same ing ix one 
people found in or Ros PAPE M 
munities ( Harvard, if you must know). But pu 8 

What concerns us here is that there AME E g uy 3 
of action and consciousness among the bia te 
group, with such a high degree of organization and ad 
» 


The mellowed howlers 
‘ 2 i Y 

The baboons may be, present company excepted, the m 

of the Primates. They are at any rate not the model of 

monkeys, though others, like rhesus macaques, are not far 

in mental and physical cruelty. Professor C. R. Carpenter 


study carefully in the wild, because they are unapproac 
move rapidly. Howlers, on the other hand, cover only sh 
tances. They live exclusively in the trees, never com 
ground, and each band is strongly attached to its own 
patch of forest less than a mile square, which it ordina 
leaves. Howling monkeys are among the largest monkey: 
New World, and while they are not unaggressive, 
barking to biting. Their Adam's apples are greatly e 
with this abnormal voice box the males can produce. 
and howling so loud as to be unnerving even to a 
knows what it is. " 
Carpenter went to the island of Barro Colorado, in & 
in the Panama Canal, and for several" months he p 
watched and recorded life in the various howler b 
island. Like Zuckerman, he saw the individual monkeys 
constantly interacting, moving and behaving with rela 
r individuals according to their mutual ages, sexi 
s—the daily calisthenics of social livin 


othe 
e witnessed à calm and harmonious 


eral social statuse 
like Zuckerman, h 


^ 
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minance 


co-operatio 


P. is notable for their absence. ; 
ul bed as lotus-eaters 1 


ld be perfectly descri d 
Biss, They = everything else of this nature: flow Fg 
ls 3 ia fruit; they spend, their days eating, playing, napping 
| enjoying themselves. Their home is bounteous, and they may 


from one kind of tree to another as we go from one course © 
4} to another; they have still other preferred trees for sleeping. 
th through the branches, and they cross 


r travel, of course, is i so 
m one tree to añother where the branches intermingle. This is 


always perfectly simple, even to skillfulaclimbers and jumpers 
howling monkeys, and the way the band manages is à 
lustration of the kind of co-operation that exists within it. 
The group proceeds roughly in file, with the mothers carrying, 
rding or otherwise looking out for the youngest. The older 
es, few in number, fan out ahead when there is any doubt as 
ch direction should be taken, or as to how a crossing may 
be made to the next tree, each of them looking for a pathway. 
s not competitive, although the males do exert a degree of 
ol over the band as a whole. A leader who has found a suit- 


f only 


of a 


ff heir search and all get into line behind him. If, on the journey, 
| young monkey tumbles out of the tree into the terrors of the 
ingle floor, the males immediately gather around above the spot 
nd howl in unison, to frighten off jaguars. One reservation here: 
| talking about co-operation, not gallantry; the males howl 
ly, but it is the mother who is allowed to make the actual 
e 3 to the ground to retrieve her pride and joy. 
EX rh behavior and the lack of elements of dis- 
r ae a rU. SEU life. The howlers seem 
Bie A, » Decause we can say that a band is 
ee E e ue for reasons not clear, more adult 
y do notdorm harem "groups like the 


s me ^ standing associations of this kind, and 
4 ; x 
ically sp an a for purposes of sex is brief. Thus 

: | eain | g, a^ the males are men-around-the-house bá 


rid l5 , 
none are husbands, None are “f. 


n athers"; all are “unel US 
sex fulfills its indispensable function, it does not ; 


head: [> 
las, oa eta 
sternly into the bii Eua — 
2 D 
4 ES id Fs ae duos band around midday, as it ís cor 
g meal. Hunger has been allayed, : 
the older males are feeling the need of a snooze; they are 
here and there in comfortable positions on the branches M 
are occupied with their younger children, perhaps teaching tl 
what and how to eat;they may be clustered éxcitedly aroun d 
mother with a brand-new baby—an object which seems to hay 
the power of well-nighideranging any female Primate, Like a 
monkeys, apes and men, howlers develop slowly; they are carri 
around by their mothers for about a year after birth, and angu 
fully independent for about three. The older youths of the b 


) 


housing, hanging by tails and scuffling, and chasing one ano 
around, It is typical puppy behavior, and friendly: if it gets 
rough, and particularly if there should be a ery of pain from ¢ 
of them, an older male is likely to give a warning grunt, Wi 
will serve to calm things down. This is not simply elderly 
patience, however, because otherwise the adult males give a 
ture of indulgent unclehood, allowing small fry to climb lc 
them and generally be annoying. When the human male , 
end this by saying, "Beat it," the howler may extricate hím 
playing ostentatiously with the little pest for a moment, ¥ 
will ordinarily start a general melee of the young, from wh 
can retire to keep one eye on the situation while he g i, 
winks with the other. Howler males would seem posse s. 
ili ever have à] 
transcendental affability, but then howler males n a 


ffice. di 
day at the oHice tir domestic relations that he 


jt might appear from t i -— 
e are by nature gentle to the point of being elfet d 
not so. As the young males approach adulthood, signs xd 


behavior intrude themselves into the previously Du" 


* 
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í MEANING OF SOCIETY 

*- : 2 "ht more 
however, begin to fig tlie 

cks do not, e im portant, 


AS J 
ds it jealous y 
: home, and guar E. 
aid, each band Dn COD EM not, oddly mE eo 
all other howler bà: fe Te invaders appear, t a be 
Kind wl violently, being & i 
the other band. The battle is LET Pu. 
Cw d ends with the invaders finally r 3 
by bloodshed? and e ly from a feeling of strangeness 
Em mer : sfatailiar trees. Thus the home 
ing in u » ; 
pe ps Ps supply but also its very mE 
| preserves no A tly separate by their mutual antagonism. 
obvia i anifest when 
Dw is this anger and aggressiveness, so m i 
a e together, suppressed, especially among : 
i witht is bend itself? Obviously, by the social education 
n 
AT h a closed band, every 
onam i up ig j LUE the rising youth, and 
tr is a completely familiar object to E 
ly his own age-mates, with whom he has been scufiling 
ely and safely for most of his life. This complicated fitting 
her of personalities and smoothing out of relationships ing 
is natural male rivalry and the antipathy between unfamiliar 
viduals, such as nevertheless comes promptly into play when 
ter band shows up. All of howler behavior relates to this 
a of play-school education and the achievement of har- 
ny: the absence of competitiveness over sex, the fostering of 
duong members of a well-defined group, and the working 
ther of the males in guiding the group, in howl-fighting with 


iF groups, and in hoWling to save fallen children, 

octal life is more than a convenience; it is a necessity. Consider 
Gate of the solitary stranger. Carpenter never saw a Jone 
tale, but he did observe an occasional stray male, without be- 
tain how he came to be that way. Such a one was obviously 
mt ín his solitude, since he was generally engaged in try- 


» join one of the bands. Easier said than done, however, since 
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he is usually howled at and driven off by the m y 
as he is apt to do, for four or five months the resistane 
finally diminish and end, and he will be allowed to com 
group. He has been adopted: he has gone through a 
version of what the ordinary howler goes through in x 
and has, become so familiar, through patient hanging aros 
he might as well have been born and raised in the gro 
no longer arouses the, aggressiveness of any of its m 
This incident puts howler sociability in a nutshell, t 
strates the need felt by an individual to be in'a grou 
the natural antagonism between howlers, T 
also the countering influence of the cohesiveness of 
and the existence of "group-consciousness" of Wm 
sort, and the process of natural education by which it 
about. : 
Taking them together, the baboons and the howling in 
must come near to being the extremes in the matter oF 
Primate social organization, But the contrast may ag 
more instructive because of the underiying M ' 
is apparent, the two kinds of monkey share some 
Side of behavior, and differ in the emphasis they h 
on them. We are appalled by the ugly cruelty in J 
society functions, while we d: pee i i / 
who lead their lives, it would certa ED 
those kindly injunctions I we pon i: : 
her’s samplers than in our , 
A pw te Em ethics into animal psychology, @ | 
Both baboons and i 


bit but a sloppy one. ; ; ". 
uds for aggressiveness and dominance; both have 


primate adjustability, psychologically Rc: teni ae r al 
others of their species. The ian pes oi r bi 
natures, to emphasize the first, bur ae de 
first-the aggressiveness- han ha Es Uc: v 
d. The "organization of thes © = 
me aidar baboons each individual is riveted z 


x " is a sort of po 
cast-iron social order, and “marriage” is 


nance, Among howlers there is easy 


“of the group, helped by outside pressure (stranger 
Masih dominance doing no more to differentiate indi- 
han to give the adult males some control over the ac- 
i! group: “marria e" is promiscuity. Note the important 
hut each of the two species has a-very definite organiza- 
"und that in each it works efficiently. We do not have to 
re either of them, or note that promiscuity works nicely 
be bowlers. We are neither howling monkeys nor baboons, 
‘are they humtin, 
h m s 
* 

: The jealous gibbons: 
no triangles allowed 


: eee Primates. We are closer, in physique and 
ige. apes than to these monkeys and we are, fortunatel 
to know a good deal about the behavior of some i 
Carpenter, our most industrious forei 
xt Ev in iex i oreign agent among 
> species, p wi e howling monkeys and 
voien to study the gibbons. This m io 
RE ones lers, live exclusively in the trees, in 
À ^e Er like the howlers, gibbons are “terri 
‘ Ee c. Sos have their own territories or 
d inda at kriege id e was therefore able to 
fe , or to spot the sa j 
) mer follow them around on th e d 
y UPS e ground below. 
E. mated pair and such cs, consisting of a pers 
` ch of their children (b h 
: opel years) as have not yet be ee a 
Hy conclude that gibbon S 
t senso—that is to say, ee are 


come adult, of 
Ce ut before we in- 

ogamous" in an hi 
custom—let us h. ything 
us have a more care. 
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ue sexes differ little in size or in self-assertiveness, Dom 
is visible to a mild degree in the family, and more hi 
Eroups come together and there is a vocal dispute oi 0 E 
Most important, there is evidently a strong aversion bei 
E aed of ij same sex: Carpenter almost never saw ani 

ped male or female in any group, even such as mi 
§rown sons or daughters. It is evident that, as with the haben 
the male would drive off any other male; furthermore, the th 
cuts both ways, and the female would drive off any other femal 
which leaves us with a total of two. So it would look as t] 
a gibbon marriage arose by a process of subtraetion, rather 
one of addition as among ourselves, But this is not quite fal 
because Carpenter saw mated or friendly gibbons showing : 
itive affection and pleasure in each other's company, and 
ing one another, after having been foraging separately for 
brief time, by what can only be described as smiles and ha 


otherwise compares well enough with our type). Thus there se 
to be more to the association than the bond of sex. 
Gibbons show us, not quite so clearly, the same el 
interpersonal behavior that we have seen already in 
on the one hand, aggressiveness or dominance giving sgi 
imals a degree of control of the group, and the whole grou 
sort of natural patterning, which helps it to operate ug 

fully; on the other hand, sociability, or a strong adjustmen 
cohesion, or bonding, of the group itself as distingui 
other groups. These elements do not get the same n ; 
the other species—the more equal status of the p si 
dominance produces a mating pattern different n: 
baboons—but the gibbon type of groupiàg is jus = ka, 
e others, and just as clearly an expression uuu 
mal In the other apes, pans 


hing of a difference, ne | 


way, as th 
ticular nature of the ani 


i somet 
chimpanzees, We see so 1 ho 
ing up of personal relations, which seems to pu 


and I should say more advanced, category 


"d^ 
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The rambling chimps 


mpanzees have been studied wild in West Africa at ee 
of heroic efforts by Dr. Nissen. Watching gibbons Isg 
"Hhilldren, but watching chimpanzees is a er 
territorial: they do not stay,in the same area, 
? B Cereri EE aud, mostly on the ground, when 
he go. A gop of them, resting, eating or even moving, will 
ill spread ottt in the trees or undergrawth, and most difficult 
individually; the only advantage they give an observer is 
instant noise they make, chattering, calling and banging on 
t This advantage goes for naught if they notice they are 
spied upon, because they dislike it intensely, and will stop 
polse, put on a burst of speed and be over the hill in no 
Nissen was thus quite unable to study any one group 
tematically and repeatedly, and so could not bring back the 
M of voluminous notes, on the day-to-day behavior toward one 
ther of specific members of the same group, which Carpenter 
ned. It is remarkable that he got anything of worth at all. 
burden of his findings, as far as social behavior goes, is that 
y qm In bands averaging eight or nine, with some larger and 
+ that there was no obvious or striking kind of mating or- 
, om Do there were fewer adult males than females 
vere might be only. one m: i ; fs 
y all acted bici and E. ane and that 
Bt of competition or aversion between he mai E 
eed was convinced that two groups might n groups, and 
M then separate. He did not report si z ne a temporarily 
gns of dominance a 
ben of à group, though this would hay. b mong 
If the circumstances, He conyeys, i Rr er jo Seg 
mion of independence and fle A a fact, a Very strong 
: nd flexibility of movement of the 


#, wandering around where they felt like it an 


By Keeping in touch by means of all the noise. ee 
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Fortunately we do not 
to know more of chim 
intensively in captivity, 


have to rely on such 


é in a great variety of ways, b 
close relationship to ourselves makes them so ex 
portant; the only drawback is that Captive apes 
al lives, They are,” as everybo 
highly emotional and sensitive animals, and one nee very 
experience of chimpanzees to realize the force of th 4 
and reliance on, other chimpanzees or such near-chimps as h 
beings. It is hard to convey the meaning of this briefly, fou 
almost say that chimpanzees are like us, bub more | 
legree to which their behavior relates to that of others, Dom 
‘nee is present, with the larger male tending to dom 
female. This is not invariable, however, and a female 
the advantages of her sex temporarily to dominate 
dominant male, Furthermore, dominance is less obvious 
the monkeys: one gets the impression that the more forceful an 
positive individuals are not simply the most blatantly aggressi 
and that the interplay of personalities has a complexity that 
gests the human. A chimpanzee group, in other words, has, 
other primate groups, a definite arrangement of its indivi 
which rules activity, but which depends on other conside 
besides brutishness. It is unsafe to humanize such traits, b 
give the appearance of amiability, general y M 
and so on. Special friendships and enmnitics ee 
that Professor Yerkes, the great authority on chimps, ^ 
hesitated to emphasize the humanness of chimpanzee pe 
a heo ee this analysis, but orang be 
x ; ior largely so. If you. 
almost unknown, and gorilla behavior large P. ache 
among wild chimpanzees they will take to orillas 
day's em will be over. If uro sui d 
shances are fair that a gorilla ar illas have beet 
zem Nevertheless, gorillas A 
ained observers. The 
they move quickly 


not leading natur: 
aing 


( 


life's work may be over. 
creetly followed in the jungle ph 
was slight because, like chimpanzees, 
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yz dist 5 m if you give them the leeway which ages 

ou ar hardly likely to see them at all. They certainly ze in 
“some large. Apparently groups are not hostile to one ast 
and adult males behave peacefully and co-operatively. 
vere once seen to bg holding an active powwow, barking 
hest-beating to one another, over what to do about the 
iti ag scientists, which suggests the joint leadership seen in 


and not the automatic dominagce of some monkey 
yj Captive gorillas have until recently been so difficult to 
that little more about their mutual behavior is known from 
source, Thefe can be no doubt, hewever, that they are 
tially like chimpanzees (and ourselves), the difference being 
as are on the whole more repressed; there is nothing 
repressed about a typical chimpanzee. 

And what is the meaning of all this for us? It lies in the under- 
ding of what a society is, among the higher Primates. They 
nals who need to be in a group. As Kohler has said, a 
himpanzee is not a real chimpanzee at all; he is more like 


n actual learning process which leaves strangers strangers but 

r Bl interlocks, and dovetails the personalities of the 

à B e group, to make a tightly knit whole. 

P 3m Sea ee apparently, and may make the group 

mor e, like army discipline. But at 

E ; X any rate, suc 
ological interweave as this is a true society, ud ae 


from the societies, so called 
instinct and as much a part of 
which there is no such thing 
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they are large-brained and in 
telligent, 
ing that brains co ae fa S 


complex adjustments among individual animals, and f 
animals into a society. The monkeys and the gibbons do 
are somewhat rigid in their social patterns, and dominan 
a marked role in mary species. Chimpanzees, as T 
seem to manifest greater fluidity in the individual's y 
his relations with others, still with enormous cohesi 
social group, and I consider this to be the result of 
ticularly high intelligence. This, therefore, is the kind v 
and the trend in its development, that points toward 

We can hardly understand human social relations us 
that our basic social institutions are imposed over a po 
set of natural inclinations, derived through our biological) 
tion, to act in the very ways we act. The other P 
shown us what these inclinations are: the need of individ 
be in a society and to establish secure, specific and € i 
relationships with one another. The institutions we have gw 
developed as human beings did not force us to come togat 
groups, or to take our various kinds of status; rather, th 
modulated, channeled and made more effective the kim 
we would go in for anyhow. Like other Primates, i 
and have’ societies, because of our nature. 


re: how we behave z 


ain by now that man, in his physical 

Es. ed a A home asnong the EE 
certain other things which mark him off 2m : 
‘book would be finished here. But he does: a go 

a we take, all day long, is something which apes, the 

the other animals, cannot do, For man is a creature 


ulging in a piece of outrageous snobbery, hoping 
will not find out what I have said. I am not trying 
have better breeding than they, or more apprecia- 
ber Things; for culture, in this proper sense, is some- 
broader, and all men live by it, even though some 
Then others. It consists, simply, in all the inventions, 
Loonventions, ever made by humanity, Culture is what 
human. 
it, we would simply be another kind of animal, a 
pe, living like the other kinds in small groups, true 
ut cultureloss societies, Every band, or society, of 
behaves in the same way, 


in its manner of eating, 
B tests, traveling around 


, and in its noisy social inter- 
is all chafhcteristic of chimpanzees, and it 


is de- 

B their general nature and capabilities. The case of 
ent Every human society has an added stock of be- 

lich overlies, and modifies, the other, and it is this added 
Be is called culture, Furthermore, 
Mee same for two differe 


I and never becomes i 


this overlay is never 
nt societies, Why? Because it 
nbred, It is not in itself bio. 


» 
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ae it is “inherited,” which is impo nt, 
penty, > not like blue eyes. Culture is all those th 
are not inherited biologically. 
scoot ara ae Gr Rs of everyting. whe 
XGA way of doing or thinking, and so tau 
person 1o another. Because that is how it is passed o 
Wwe CL oe 
ings have, and. a cour i ees Me 
reason that it is not inborn. The a e. 

z à ; . g and learn np 
perfectly direct, like arithmetic in school, or it"can be 
as in adopting attitudes from parents and friends, as to 
unconscious and unrealized. That does not matter; mi 
only animal capable of both teaching and learning | 
conventional patterns. As any psychologist will tell you, | 
react to a stimulus according to their nature and needs, 
according to their experience or conditioning (Pavlov's 
dogs drooled at the dinner bell as well as at dinner). | i 
we, but we alone have this extra, socially shared screen 
us and our actions. And of course since we alone can teach 
learn culture, we alone can invent or create it effecti 
started, however simply, there is no end to its complexi 

Let us take some simple examples from what would 
simple human culture. A digging stick of a parti 
digging up wild vegetables for food, is culture. $0 is us 
for keeping warm. So is the idea of appointing a war e 
ea of marriage. Now apes might give th 


roup, or the id. 
dies ng these things, They will 


pression of having or usi The 
readily in captivity, given sticks and something intere: 
them for. You may have seen a young ürang in the z 
ously using a gunny sack for a blanket. As yor 
Primates will defer to a dominant animal and ta e us 

him. And gibbons pair off permanently for e P 
distinction. Different gibbon societies have E c is 

ter; their kind of mating is all the same because it 


controlled by biology instead of biology plus conv 


e 


OT OE OSES 
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spat is why their monogamy cannot be Bee 
m monogamy, and why their mating is not ma ge. 
sminance and leadership. ‘As for sticks, DRE 

hem in ways of their own devising, and even fashion 
act, fads of stick-using, particularly for mischief, may 


gh a captive chimp colony. But this actually happens 


in. It is not created, maintained, handed on and under- 
‘a regular prop of chimpanzee lif. 
a however, such things can, be handled not only as ob- 
as ideas” A digging stick is not just a stick you happen 
round. It is a digging stick for digging vegetables. You 
some to chastise your wife with it, but if you do, you are 
er with the digging stick, Furthermore, the important 
jot so much the stick as the pattern for the stick. It is a 
Wf behavior. The social group possesses it; we know one 
digging stick for vegetables, and we know what the best 
such stick is. This known pattern, which breeds digging 
is the actual culture item. The same for a skin robe, or a 
lef, or a form of marriage. Man is able to maintain these 
0 change them, and to add to them. So I do not feel rash 
ng that there is, in a way, less difference between Bucking- 
lace and a cave with a fire near the entrance than there is 
in à cave with a fire near the entrance and a cave in which 
} make a fire. 


4T 


Brains and their uses 


i E" it ere that men can handle culture and apes 
4 use of greater brain power, certainly. We have brains 


y E con times than the great apes, and that is a hu 
n i € all have the same general pattern of th 
er layer, which takes care of DG 


3 «the senses, of c 
an 1 > ontr 
D d of higher processes. Sight and hearin $ olol ux 
& command to the toes t g, an itch in 


Uu © wiggle, each has i i 
d such special parts there are m rw ey 
| e 


^ 


ES y I or 
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brain, mo ; 2 A ; : 
are Sa A. T d which things seen and heard n | 
Be ye E pecial patterns of toe-wiggling kept; 
: general parts of these association areas, wider co 
etween such specific odds and ends can be handl d A 
like going from the mail room busily dealin with’ a : 
outgoing stuff all through office hours, Ex. e xdi 
to the quieter research laboratory, bonds can Eu a 
of the business and came up with new ideas and wa E 
things. The association areas are already large in E 
Primates, and it is in these parts of the brain that the great h 
expansion has principally taken place. v 
Sad to say, this kind of thing is most difficult to study, am 

still know all too little about the brain at work and at p " 
ever, chimpanzees at work and at play do give us some id " 


who make fine, generally enthusiastic laboratory animals, 
are so like us: we know they hear about the same sounds, and 
they see in the same terms, with full color and stere 
vision. Like us also, they are poor at smelling and go 
handling. Only in apes can we find a usable smaller 
near-facsimile of humanity. » 
You can hardly find more delightful reading than whathi 
written on the doing of chimps, from anecdotes about | 
living in the house to their report cards in the most A 
designed tests. I regretfully leave all this to oed bool 
confine myself to remarks on the results. Chimps are m 
imitators, both of one another and of human beings, 
to observe and copy whole patterns of action with E gi E 
ease. Thus do they learn ouy ONE Jow habits, M ; 
ting. Kóhler saw an anthropoid victim of the Tom 


i tched a workman painting the en 
the chimp absorbedly watc. PET phu. » 


and, when the man tempor 4 


"nave 49 
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eo Jarge rock in the yard, 
L once fell to and painted a larg 
imp , a grade A job. eei ay rly 
: oom Binet at all sorts of things, p oan 
fercfore they can be W lly adept, as long as the) 
se at which iey would be nature gy d to Köhler that the 
E ibed, The idea occurre PS 
ted or can be bribed, keeping, and he set one o' 
nals might do their own house "m et d at close of day. The 
A up the banana peels er d a demon janitor the first 
imp took a basket and ret E n ME doy or 0, 
E Pa M could not be prevailed upon to go 
«after four or five da: 
fone in t B nest b cajolery, thats or brute Forces | 
GM es remember well, recognizing people or Rp ; 
bering the solutions to puzzles 
ods, and also remem g j Yi 
difficulty Because of all this information, Yerkes does 
like to have them considered incapable of culture. He notes 
hen the colony was founded at Orange Park, Florida (now 
own as the Yerkes Laboratories), the pioneer chimpanzees 
Sra shown how to work the drinking fountains, and through the 
ar ape has aped ape, and no further instruction of new genera- 
M has been necessary. 
Hut all of the above manifests what chimps can do naturally 
id Well, the sort of thing in which they merely excel various 
he mammals, who do similar things well also. It does not reveal 
m at the height of their mental abilities, or show where their 
hortco ings lie. This is what the more rigorous problems are 


to test. Now, typical animal learning is done by trial and 

rat in a maze tries again and again, gradually having 

moves reinforced by success and his Wrong moves 
more and more by failure, 


until his successful runs be- 
* numerous anl at last he 


kind of learning and problem-solvi 
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d well out of reach, in fact where thee 

y bringing over two boxes, which are provi 
wes he other to climb upon. Now traland 
y solve this, without the intervention of cart 
since the only approach would be jumping up toward 
repeatedly from underneath it until exhaustion or 
ended matters. That is all a dog could or would do, T| 
problem for chimpangees, but most can solve it. A 
strates, many claim, an advance in mental processe 
and-error work to insight, which means fitting 
to the situation in the imagination, not in ad 
obviously, using parts of the brain less closely re 
activity proper. 

See how a chimpanzee would make an ideal 
problem. He might begin with a few jumps, for 
would at once observe to be unfruitful, or unbai 
rather than sheer muscular failure, would stop his 
might not even try a jump. There might follow e 
tinued attention to the fruit, or there might be a 
before anything else was tried. However, the mk 
arrive when the ape's experience with boxes would 
one, and he would reveal the fact that this was A 
solution by the directness with which he would try toe i 
there would in other words, be nothing random ab our 
but rather a perfectly transparent awareness of ` 1 
doing. Discovery that the height was still not d E E 
known to cause an immediate tantrum, showing even mo 
: he solution was all there in the head, with th 
tively that the so u of the other BOK! " 
of success. Going on to the use e in simil 
repetition of what had already been dgne, f 


steps. 


Abstractions and symbols? 


d example of what an ape can dom : 


This is a soun E : 


tests, quite unapproached 


rih 
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ust as a dog's do. (They see 
depth, which is certainly 


E) But the chimp himself grasps more of it, because 
| capable of applying more things to it. Notice that he 
re pond, in ordigary mammal fashion, directly to what 
by endless jumping, or simply as a result of experience or 
ike going to ring a bell for which he will be given the 
pe Instead, he is also usinge with varying degrees 
rio mess, some abstract elements of the situation: the 
i p gap between him and the banana, and the 
A Lata and the property the box has of serving to 
5 p; he is also at the same time a little bit conscious of 
+ work, so to speak, so that he hits the ceiling figur- 
when he fails to reach it in reality, contrary t hi D 
p on using the first box. i lr 
the apes can make and handle ab i ioni 
gree, They show it in other ds ELT POR det 
oq RUE ests perhaps more 
4 g the principle that the middl 
he right one to ch NC" 
seem to be choose, no matter how many ther 
A superior in recognizing obj i ge 
t is to say in a bl E. Due 
fon, which i dle ack-and-white, two-dimensional r : 
ri, ES meaningless to a cat or a dog Mc 
^on: the t ape abstraction is d nn 
‘on; t ir obvious cleverness is th onde Nu 
high ability to lear e result largely of thei 
Eb n and memorize through eir . 
chim ry mammalian mental proc rrr 
panzee is allowed to ess, Take this prob 
ilerent box see food being put int Po 
Be ts i = and then led away, perha nto one of a se- 
x O! n , > i 
GF Hose be i peer or into a series of ET me ane 
Bd chimp mem ose to find the food. This test, fter 
Bee he ce: ory is, but it also sho 5 test shows 
j^ pmo the position of the d he will depend 
E te E and this liis he = rather than tn 
3 arly (providing, of cc with other ani 
E vU without ind of course, that they a ete 
g the food itself), UE TRES 


sight and me: 

mory, but he i - He does 

MEI is largely doi MEN 
y doing wha 

ta 


‘eyes see the situation, j 
ompletely, as to color and 


“= 


Bo & » " 
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bloodhound does with scent. If the b 
around after he has seen thi E 
the one st 


em, th b 
or n ; the ape is all too lik 
eder d th Eh ples in the Toom, where 
"EG d o at someone had switched the ro ind 
ered with shiny red paper and the squ unc 
baize, It seems obvious to us to Ed gre one covered wi 
those other sc h pues the colo 
E mew; at abstract qualities of shape and textu: 
promptly lean to solve such tests, if the solution | 
any shiny box or any round.box, Chimps can too, but v 
reluctance compared to using clues of space. 2 

Therefore apes cansdeal in abstractions, especially 1 
closely related to concrete problems. But accumulating 
tions and juggling them around—abstract thinking—is 
harder job, and here we have an advantage. We c: 
on our ideas, or abstractions, by using symbols to repre 
especially words. We are adept at using such symbols; 
are very poor, even if they excel other animals. Withou 
thing to stand for an idea or abstraction, it is difficult to 
around and apply it elsewhere, and impossible, of co 
it to anyone else. ; 

For example, a chimp is able with training to recognize cc 
and to use them as clues to a problem, such as this: show | 
colored patch, either red or green; red is a signal to 
button, green the other button. This is simple, when 
take the color as a direct cue. But make him wai 
while: he sees the red, and he recognizes it, but he mus! 
bear in mind the simple fact of a color, and then apply 
something that has nothing to do with color in itself; it) 
remembered simply as a fact. This is easy for us: W 
“red” to ourselves, consciously or ificonsciously. But it 
a chimp and it is clearly near the limit 


bols at all. Otherwise this capacity B 
d space, something ot Wi 


say 
tough problem for 
capacity to use sym a) 
to symbols relating to position an 
other animals are also capable. go 
Frankly, we must remain vague about such un ak. 
at the moment, because our most persevering psycholog 


uc ame qi 
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n the fringes of the jungle of the brain and how it 
we have to try to describe man’s ability to use culture 


ess, It is clear that we make and use symbols freely, that 


signs of being barely able to do this, and that our ad- 
is our much larger brain. It is also apparent that these 


‘bstractions, and symbols of them—crowd into the area 
on something we experience and our reaction to that some- 
and so govern our behavior, and emake it “human” or 
nal.” Only because of our ability in these things are we 
to invent, to keep and to be governed by the patterns of be- 
or which mdke up culture. Finally, only because we are 
animals can culture exist as it does, the property of an 
ated group of animals, affecting them in common and being 
ntained by them generation after generation. 

Go it is clear that we get our human quality from natural, 
al sources. We would be nowhere without the hands and 
of the higher Primates. We could not have culture, a social 
nless we were one of the social Primates. Nor could we 
culture as had not expanded the cerebrum of the already 
p gi or, n nM terms, become able to deal 
p. aymbo. S far beyond that place in the road, 
rely points the direction, at which a chimpanzee gives 
turns back; We came by these thi: : 
ard evolution, in conti : Re Drevgh straight 
, in continuous descent from our simpler Primate 


‘bears, but in us their working j 

, WO: ki - s 

Dow in nature. H ng jointly gives us culture, some- 
v 


D Culture is only hee 


But we can judge very little from thi 
S. 
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We cannot test these men as we ca 
2:4 for culture was like. 
XS e Nor grown. From the vei 
This also fui A We Dis problems and make h 
way of REDE S s special nature; jt is a new, 
the old system of dandi Pu E s radican i 
sponse to natural a ony a EU o 
nature. Culture is a wa n 2 Burr y, 

; y of departing from nature, of putt 
protective layer between man and nature, whethe ‘in conc 
things like clothes andvhouses or in less conscidüs inventi 
social customs and religious beliefs, which make fo 
and happier living. The tip of the wedge was perh p. 
the use of clubs, fire and language. Just what they l 
it would not be safe to say, but it is certain they had th 
istics of culture, and served to improve the state ofm 
him more powerful (weapons), broadening his die 
and so on. $ , 

From such a point as this, of course, culture has expar 
enormously, becoming an ever fatter cushion bety n man 
his environment. But now see what happens: the b 
the more culture itself becomes the environment. C 
to be thought of as a stock of clever ideas out of vh 
continually making selections for our own benefit or. 
the contrary. Man invented culture, and culture 
rge of man. We do what culture tells us to, whet 


ü apes, 0 see 


cha 
know it or not. 

In the first place, people ha 
there was such a thing as culture, It g ick be 
it has seemingly always been there; they take LS 
actually grew up out of the sum of jnventions 5 
they happened to make, and it could not have 
the same course for two diferent societies. So no 
have the same culture. 


d natural way of doing thin 
ause human societies, U 


ve never been too much | 


an 
“it is bec 
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ENS a i i an 
n cultures and cannot continue to exist, as cei 
F own Cl E 
“without those particular cultures which have con 


ned them. 
i ` society have that particular culture an 
y TM ohm of ik, and the qe 
up as the prisoner ‘of his culture. He could not poss ) Y 
LÀ human being is no longer born simply as Å social 
I like a chimpanzee; he is born intq a complicated world 
id not make, among a particular set of people he did not 
e Culture is practically his whole environment; culture lets 
breathe as he sees fit, but it even tellg him what to eat, and 
He becomes a cultured creature of necessity, and of neces- 
Ns culture is that of his own society-how could it be 
of any other? 
im satisfied you would not be seen dead dressed for the 
as a Hungarian peasant, or a Tibetan monk, or even in the 
jes of your own great-grandfather. Why should you object 
aring in such a fashion? You would be as warmly or as 


? Because @ 


ne. It is not natural, and there are good reasons why. A 
ire contains far more than any individual could possibly 
vent, or satisfactorily revise, and it forms a consistent whole. 
in dividual needs all of it, not bits and pieces, and he cannot 
fo tside of it in any conspicuous way. 

: +r is becoming complicated and abstract. There is a 
a to be said about the nature and workings of human 
3 e E I shall say no more of it here. I shall tackle the history 
qure later on; here I have tried to show the relations betweer 
ire and society, and above all the place of both of them in he 


A 


ution of man. i 


4 Language: how we talk 


d 


There is one more noticeable differénce ` 
and apes ; rence be 
say, LE bye ee a : alk, and they/do not; 
wA. m^ dE E pre heard the birds talking al 
rt: eb 2m s blood, the dragon s blood must ha 

s anguage proper is culture, and out of 
the beasts. k 
That is not to say that they do not communicate. In th 
place, animals readily sense excitement, emotion or shifts in 
tention on the part of their fellows, and act accordingly. Tl 
Primates, as usual, are pre-eminent at this sort of thing an 
cording to those who know chimpanzees best, the under 
ing of a situation which can rum through a group of them $ 
means of slight attitudes, gestures and facial expressions i 
marvel to see. And there is some evidence that this ability 
them considerably to co-operate, as social groups, in their 
surroundings—another manifestation of their high “intellige 
Nissen, for example, tells of being spotted by a single chimp 
of a group, the others being hidden in the foliage, Chimp nu 
at once climbed up to where the others were; Nissen 
ce, but the whole band came down i 
g to see him for themselves. — 
fic means of communicating. ' 
] their offspring with a ges 


one 
not see what took pla 
trooped off, without tryin 

They have more speci 
mothers, for instance, signa 
climb aboard when they wish to go elsewhere. But certa 
thod is actual communication by voice. H 
luck to signify that a goo 


principal mel 
le if something suspicion m 


monkeys not only howl; they c 


way has been found, they gurg 


IE s 
> 
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Ate 
I if be Ead LANGUAGE: 


a 


rehe E , they grunt if the kids play to 


a 
Ve. t o youghly; and 


ch case others respond in the way appropriate/tó that noise. 
enter could make out fifteen or more such distinct noises 
ag howlers, each for a given situation, and he found a some- 
Il smaller number amogg gibbons. Again chimpanzees, though 


y, do not seem to have their communication so strongly pat- 


ned, and probably have more subtle and more fluid resources 


ession. 
ow all this animal business may be impressive, and useful 
he species concerned but, taken together, it remains distinct 
language. These noises and gestures are not words. They 
‘signs, or signals. They do not simply convey information (ab- 
stions). Rather, they fit some specific situation, and pull the 
ier for some action connected with it. 

wre is an example, again from the hard-working chimpanzees, 
i shows the breaking point. A box is rigged, and baited 
Ih the usual fruit, so that it can be brought within reach (up 


«e 


P on two different ropes; this was devised to see how well they 
1 co-operate in work. Jt took a little teaching to get them started 
lling, but once over the hump they proved clever at chin r 
? another and timing their pulls together. After this n dd 
was set up and shown to one ape, he could fetch a a t - 
d the ropes by a little beckoning or makin E f a 
E^ x smart yo-heave-hos would get them a ba enki 
But let him try to get help from a chi Um 
"problem, and no amount of frenzi d qom usd 
i 
the latter what was wanted. The 5 jedes A 
uc lating was empty of symoblic me 3 ea ee es ie 
D] 1 2 
E y to something wlfich was in the use ad ey pertained 
Be other, experience of one and not 
bolize s thie first one to try 
me Yet certainly 
er seems like the 
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ns more that is known about them, the 
dave a great many of the prerequisites for talk 
» 


along. And after they» had been disposed of abt eth 
could not find them, she looked around for some 
discovered some Kleenex, and made her desires cl 
Nevertheless, true language depends on symbols; 
nals. Take Professor Herskovits’ definition of Jar 
system of arbitrary vocal symbols by which membe 
group co-operate and interact. Speech depends 
make abstractions lavishly, to assign symbols to th 
manipulate the symbols at a great rate of speed. 
Let us now take an actual specimen of languag 
You, an American paterfamilias, wish to break th 
dinner with a morsel of idle news, and say, ^I saw 
truck on the turnpike this afternoon.” You yourself 
visual memory, and even such sensations as the he 
you remember what part of the turnpike this was 
green truck and there were. squashed grapefruit 


and so on. You cannot convey all this e 


place, 0 
em from th 


take the main features, and abstract th 
only place, time and a general object. i 
You readily fish up and put into play the symbols 
the people you know attach to these abstractions: 
of production, the sym 
motions of the tongue, jaw 
vocal cords. The product o 
ín the dining room and impinges o 


and children, reaching the 


bols consist of some very © 
and lips made while you vi ra 

f this, a modulated hooting, 0 
n the eardrums 0 


J "TM x 
e | ‘of sound patterns 
n tie right abstractions and cause 
d trucks on the turnpike, but 


different parts of the highway, in 


bject of all this work is some fairly neutral information, 
stimulus to action. It may result in various responses: Never 
"rides on trucks, children”; “Was everybody dead, Daddy?"; 
e room may revert to the gentle music of knife and fork. 
could have sed a somewhat amplified set of abstractions 
from this scene, aftd you could have used avvariety of alternative 
rangements of the symbols. Whatever the case, you have given 
"demonstration of the full process of transferring abstractions 
one individual to another by means of vocal symbols. The 
between this and the parley of a pair of parrots should be 
rent, 


voices in the wild, in a wide variety of calls and mutterings, 
gh these are mostly simple vowel sounds. Moreover, several 
chimps at Orange Park have lately been taught to say and 

words (the same had been done years before with an 
coc Viki. The standard vocabulary is “papa,” 
es ur uem apes have no trouble in understanding 
w^ si. many others) refer to, or in applying 
roperly. This still does not mean, of course, that the words 

ng more than signals. Aw denis. 


‘I shoul i 
ould hasten to say that this teaching is not done with 


tion of i i 
€ $ EY speech to the chimpanzee tribe, or of 
E m uman relations, or with the crasser ricki 
v A. * ive, 
€ occurred to Köhler, of helping out with be 
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talking. And the r ey 

E esult shows that the T 

duction of disciplined sounds even so Es pea 
ee 


from a 
yell of pleasure or excitement), is a severe 


The w i i 
e word is spoken in a toilsome stage whisper, a 


one chimp develope pic ! it 
for all their love of e C his talk, Chimpan 
water; instead of having ins Md to language like du 
and and chi à impulse and fa 
pand and enjoy their vocabularies, i : 
to make them retain th 5 AE it takes coritinued 
learned words. b o A a threes 
There is no doubt that the muscular Sree Tomo 
Ze ow but it hardly seems likely that this would 
mw t. a chimpanzee who could find any facility and 
use of words, It is this last, the use proper, which s 
too taxing. It seems strange in view of their ready con 
simple notions by other means; but it may be just this, 
words is a harder way of doing what they already do mo 
by other means. We seem in any event to be up against 
panzee’s limits; up against his refusal to use these unna 
conventionalized signais (words) such as might carry ove 
become mental symbols, as we use them. EA 
All this looking up at language from the animal plane € 
phasizes its nature as a structure of abstractions and symbols, i 
the fact that it is essentially like the rest of culture. In ed, 
trying to analyze and define culture scientifically, you car 
a better illustration than language. It has all the main 
istics of culture and shows them more clearly than an 
aspect. It certainly consists of patterns of agreed-on be 
which is what I have used to define culture. It would 1 
without society; nobody ever ec Don all his 0 
could only be a code, not a language. It is inherited by 
viduals; it is non-biological. And it differs from gi 
h it does«the same things for all. Just as y 
but a lot of them, so there is no one IPRS 
lly, a language can and does cha 
biological evolution, and by 


not by indi 
to group, althoug 
is no one culture, 
but a lot of them. Final 
ickly than any 


more qu 
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The sounds, the grammar 
and the sense 


$ been easy to suppose that there was 
ited about a person's speech, becalise all 
ind because it is so mugh easier for French- 
than for English or Americans to do so. 
se, is nonsense. As to the second, we 
elyes enough credjt for what we have 
‘our native tongue. We speak, not with 
ur mouths to speak with, but with our 
nding up food, and our tongue and lips, 
-around during the grinding. The wonder 
palaver, that the latter do not get bitten 
n than they do. A little contemplation of 
more to stop you from talking with your 
lectures Mother ever gave you. 
ous engine can make literally hundreds 
is far more than any one language could 
guage is going to have any kind of coi: 
something in the neighborhood of Meer 


mi ute fraction, is what most languages make " 


using a different set of sounds 

j fer , and li 

4 been practicing all day every day nd T 
sl ed-down vowels, while neglecting to study 


serves gan thick and thi 
| ; n. No w 1 
E eir mouths were actually shaped MA y: » 
u east of the differences between Jan T wa 
NP no likenesses at all: the same dés ki ES 
| q Y an infinity of different symbols me E $ 
mibolic and cultural nature of ] ud e 
ZA anguage. Gram. - 


it any language has to have a kind of ord 
er- 
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Ae. grouping of its words, since some | 
© things, some to i aliies anc 
grammars have an Me ae Ue 
ably studied Latin, at least enough RE 
forms of a word—which make up its infec E i 
—have a lot to do with its meaning. If you fist bi 
extra happy to speak English, which is greatly simp 
respect, and from which inflections have nearly disapy 
can still tell the nature ofymany words from ie 
ticularly endings (“-ed,” “ing,” “ly”), but on the w 
to a very great extent given up changing the form of a w 
cause of its sense. However, in Greek, Latin, Fren 
Russian and so on, the verbs are energetically 
cording to person, tense and mood, so that if 


the first person singular, present indicative. You b 
the word itself to fit other situations, so that il 
different forms that you must know and use, | 

We have jettisoned practically all of this in En 
the present participle and the verb “I am,” we ha 
forms of the word in some of our remaining strong 
he writes, I wrote, I have written"—three in mo I 
looks, I looked, I have looked”; and two only in many: 1% 
hits, I hit, I have hit.” (It is estimated, from past rates of 
that in less than a thousand years, and without an 
World War III, all English verbs will have the typic 
write, I writed, I have writed.” Which do you say: 1€ 
“J dreamed"?) The “s” of the third person singular d 
ary; we say "he fights” 


vestige, and quite unnecess 
“he cans” or “he musts 


foughts,” and we do not say : 
English has become strongly isolating, tire 
items of sense onto separate words, such as person 
tense (have), mood (shotild ^ and dee ue. ili 
this is a blessing for children in school and o d 
but it puts an extra burden on syntax, Of 
and on the sense of what is 


marians, 
arrangement of words, 
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lone word “flee,” without 
know whether it refers to 
ther it is a verb or a noun, 

feminine or neuter. 
the English grammar 


If, for example, I speak the 
on are baflled. You do not 
bite; you do not know whe 
it is subject or object, masculine, 
robably do not eare; at any rate, 


not unique in this general way; Chinese and others 
ting. But if English is uninflect@d compared to Latin, 
Janguages in the southwest Pacific which make Latin 
indeed. Some of the natives of Australia, or of New 
have verl tenses—not just past teries, but a tense for @ 
while ago and a tense for a long while ago, a tense for pretty 
d a tense for not for a while yet; such variations of tense, 
ad so forth may run over seventy, with infinitives, presents, 
ects, present habituals, perfectives, indefinites, subjunc- 
Ves, progressives, etc, etc. They have not just singular and 
plural numbers, but singular (I), dual (we, two of us), trial 
hree of us) and plural (we, all of us). And they may in- 
ite in the yerb not only the subject, like Latin (amo, I 
, but also the object so that, all in all, it is possible to produce 
eship of a verb meaning “you three men killed her.” This 
inflection, and different from agglutination, another ten- 
Which is also foreign to English: the agglutinating Eskimos, 
mple, simply paste up most of a sentence into a single 


lish no longer has genders. In Latin or German, nouns a 
ne, feminine or neuter, and adjectives n t A 
em. In English, nouns do no | i 
stinct forms for mascu 
» but it is not fai to 


agree 
lo not fall into such classes, French 
line and feminine (eg. le li 
say that our similar distinctio 
is simply a specific word for 
tor, just as “mare” j 

tion getting 
the French 7 


on, la 
ns are 
female 
S a specific word 


no recognition from the 
€ or la for “the.” 
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from the noun; and the same 
Ate in the Solomons, where a language may si no 
ty genders to keep straight, In this sa n 
part of the world (Australia again) there are nitive We x 


even conjugate adverbs as if they were verbs, Be 
reader, that this book is written in English 


usage becomes ou 


h 


Histories and changes , 
So languages have à wide choice of grammatical tricks, as i 
have of sounds. And, as is also true of their sounds, thi 
mars are clear-cut, and rule the language with an iron hant 
think I have shown that they can be complicated, and that E 
lish has a simple one. English has every xeason to be unu 
among its relatives, for it has undergone an extraordinary m 
handling during its history. Starting as a Germanic t 
it was imported to Britain before 500 a.v. by the Anglo: 
and thrust upon the Keltic-speaking natives (not all of whom ha 
accepted it yet), who had already become literate at the hands 
the Romans, and were able to write it as time went on. T 
Danes in their turn arrived and tried to speak it, for they gi 
us some of our common words. Old English was now à li 
language and its inflections were starting to go. Then it i 
the onslaught of the conquering Normans and practically. i 
underground. Nobody wrote it any more, because French 3 
by anyone who mattered. je 
But English won out, bedecked with a vast number of 
grammatical structure in ad 
speare's time its vocabulary was € 


i ion ^ 9" ig just now going the way 0 
ersion “Have yout is Jugi 

Stren hard by the gum-chewing sinet wonder 
have?” Perhaps this last has a sort of preceden As. 
quaintness «f do be the gardener. Perhaps it go 


3 of "have": “Do you ^ 

‘in that “Do you have a mat 

scanning the horizon for si 
M 


aff to make that noise?" But 
ch?" is victorious; perhaps 
gns of “Do you can spare 


oubtless been im- 
it, making it glib 
t body of 


esh mouths taking up English have d 
illing and hauling at it, pidginizing 
mined particularly when there was a grea 
i who could take it and us@it among themselves. 
| recipe for speaking foreign languages is to take the 
e and stick to it, but the effect on those languages 
been sight.) Perhaps the latest such body was the 
f E Africa, stripped of their own different tribal lan- 
y being mixed up, and given no formal instruction in 
. At any rate, one can see signs of still further Eng- 
xd in Negro areas of the New World, for example 
us at 4 Ud shoot I have heard a Negro helper 
Ww HM X 
9a hs she E @ triumph of isolationism, 
M e of “inflection” offered by each “’s” 
ere’s that lady’ a ; : S 
Tn any event, when rad i m. EAA Mag 
in "he says," y ook at the exposed position 
te ys and realize how often in this countr 
y,” you can make out a à dd 
t" or "ain't" pretty good defense even 
e doodling should 
Nj act, is SA ina Mc. n glis h, like any lan- 
neral. English has gone th e, which is true of culture 
Mund we rough some particul "m 
ind we happen to k particularly strikin 
Bion if we di now a good deal ab t i 
m we did not have the icit à about its past, 
EE o evene could sit 
studying coe pes and where English came 
had receiv n rules, and noting th . 
gy of n ed a terrific infusi g that while 
tly of more ran ; nfusion from Fr 
"V ^ I icy words, its bedro k ench, par- 
3 gs is Germanic i ck vocabulary of na 
Sort of thin in nature, pac 


Ae gi h Languages are continually dr 


LA 


- 
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th: ^ * . * . 
it Latin, settling in different places, became French 


Italian, Rumanian, But languages—all Jan s—cl 
and consistently as they change, The duit bate na. 
powerful tendency always to UON tis e cid E 
cially true of sounds. You do not find that Me I 
in one word; instead, that sound will have mall à i; 
in all words using it, and certain other sounds E 
to it in the way the mouth forms them will very likely ^ 


à similar shift. 


be cause the people have made a slight cultural change 
they put their tongues or use their breath in pronunciation. 
man Teufel is English “devil,” Taube is “dove,” and all 


in turn are replaced by "th's" (Donner, “thunder’). 
general phenomenon; for a single non-European example, S E 
"t" becomes Hawaiian “k,” along with other shifts. 
In this way it is possible to find true likenesses and put 
guages into families. If the changes have been slight, they 
closely related—have not long been separate. If the differe 
are very great, so that vocabularies cannot be matched at a 
may be that some general rules of grammar, of ways of c 
ing and using their words, show a distant, almost lost ki 
This is where doubt comes in. The great Indo-European grow 
to which English belongs, hangs together easily, since plenty 
words can be traced throughout its members, including Sansk 
one of its oldest, fully fledged forms. But that is as far as one cal 
go; there are only the dimmest hints as to how this massive fan 
might be related to some of the other languages [a Ok 
World, such as Ural-Altaic, if at all. At the other end of the $ 
the speech of the Basques in the Pyrenees stands ute 
«till not linked to anything else, an orphan remnan 
^n languages of the time before Indo-European Sp! | 
kom Europe. More of an intem 
of the East to blanket NE E E p i. uo 
itmation exists among the in jan : i 
mE e. families, like Algonquian OF 


ai 


the hom 
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number of jsolated minor stocks 
possible jnterrelation- 


E 
with a large 
languages which offer some vague 
3 keep the scholars arguing. 
noun not ades the hope that, if only there were 
records, or if more subtle ways of recognizing relationships 
be found, it would be possible finally to tie all languages 
er and arrive at last at a reconstruction of the origirfal lan- 
of man. Undoubtedly better ways of analysis will carry the 
lv lines further back and, in cases, closer together. But the 
ct remains thatslanguages change, and change so quickly that 
o go all the way pack would be like tryinggto save a ship's wake. 
o-European is estimated to have first come into being about 
usand years ago only, and language is many, many times 
than that. Languages, families and pattems probably 
formed and re-formed several times over before the period when 
here existed anything which could be recognized by direct com- 
as a parent of a living language. 
t, at any rate, is what I should read in the demonstrated 
es and the great diversity which have been found in the 
4 m EDT time. I think this even though some other 
» fure like tools, are known to have been more slug- 
| imd is not bound by a hunk of flint but, like super- 
ae may twist and slip from one generation to 
er, quite without allowing the speakers to be aware. And, i 
K Ene; al we shall ever know about languages is ni d p 
k i “alle sA the world today. eA 
4 $ ne more interestin d x 
hing about g and not-to-be-forgotten 
2 languages. We know that some of the Bone who 


e survived are “savages” havi 
$ ges,” having a si 
mitive life, and seeming as th r rgand leading 


tive men, living fossils. 
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point back toward the early days of language 
primiti y5 OF Soe 
primitive languages now. Languages of people in 
tures m be complicated in form or not, P the à 
complicated th i a 
dac to E a trey erp A equally rigid 
; 5 able to express wha 
of them, conerete or abstract. They may not Pe 
course, for things which do not exist in their cultu 
ventors have swelled aur dictionary enormously, Bu 
time, Eskimo has twenty or more precise words for 
snow; and the Tokelau Islanders, in northwest Pi 
nine names for distinc? stages of ripeness in a cbconu 
food. In any case, the number of words is not a xeal« 
the language itself. E 
There must have been a time when language wa 
more limited or simpler, just as we know there was a t 
men had smaller brains. We cannot dig up langua s like 
tons, and we can never do anything but guess about b 
It seems only logical that very primitive men—ho 
man-ape variety—made a good deal of constant e 
just as chimpanzees do, and that, little little, mon 
content entered into this noise as the animals making 
mentally more capable of symbolizing. We tan 
happened. We do not know what kind of bra i 
necessary, and so we cannot look at a fossil skull 
talked.” (Obviously the jaw will not tell us.) 
But true speech must have put in its appearance 


earliest signs of culture in general, because langualge | 


are so much the same thing. In fact, since culture is 
to transmit anything\in 


and since language is necessary i 
abstract, it is hard to see how culture coid have gone A4 


rawest imitation and standardizing of Ly 
s j » 
next stage above the chimps—without guag 


4) 


side. 


"n - * 
id 
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j Early tools: the Lower Paleolithic . 


n 


fand no chance of finding out anything about 
Ew i know much more about the 
aguage. We are not going to kn eon 
st rudiments of the rest of culture. But there is this 
the economic or material side of culture does leave actua 
fs behind, and so we can begin to study its history with 
‘Will bo only a fragmentary history at best, as common sense 
tell you. Imagine yourself as a toothy, not too clever hominid, 


ing held in the hand will be a distinct help in attacking 

man or beast or in opening the tough rind of a wild fruit. 

be things you would use, back there in the Pliocene, would be 

fe oF less random to begin with: a stick for this and a stone for 

But you and your descendants might begin to keep a stick 
seemed to have just the right h 


eft, instead of dropping it 
d forgetting it after it had been us 


ed. Finally your ten thou- 
t ues not only might be trimming a new stick 
arp rock to máke it do, but also m 


ight be appreciating 
Liticl's form and uses so clearly that he and his fellows werd 
the same thing repeatedly, 


à would not accord with the ition 
king a bear on the head with 
f. astonished at his cleverness, 


emen of what can be don 


of Ug the Cave Man 
a stick for the first time and 
tushing around to apprise all ` 
e with clubs, On the contrary, 


^ THE OLD HUNTERS—IHE FIRST ; 
-the . TO 
process of the adoption of culture among vi 
must have been gradual i ong y A 
; gradual in the extreme, and devoji 
orward, or yet of any cl f ag 
ered, even though y clear awareness of the benefits 
EA ug these benefits were a great spur to th 
g of the process itself, I have pictured the beginning of 
as natural chatter gradually taki eB NING 
of cult 2 y taking on meaning. It is 
culture as implements used (as apes 1 
radually taki Mov Me. 
[4 y taking on fuller meaning to the user, an 
>: i H A 
MK. taking on pattern, zt which point something exi 
€ Pons to a group of people. Apes have been seen to 
anches by pulling off twigs, and to bite sticks to point th 
but always in meeting a special problem, and not to 
existing pattern. + 
But to return to you in your most ancient days. What sor 
things would you find useful? Pieces of wood, or of antler’ 
bone; sharp stones for cutting, and also shells; thorns, 1 
claws and the like; doubtless twine, from vines or sinews 
Pride of purpose would not compel you to make a neat or fan 
job of your utensils if something good enough was at hand, lik 
natural horn point, or a coconut shell cup. What I am gettin 
this: there must have been a good deal of simple culture, ín th 
sense of behavior patterns of use, before anything was made | 
d as to be strikingly distinct from natural objects in 
even if we should find such very early utensil 
most would be perishable—we would not necessarily be a 
recognize tbem. Primitive people today, along with 
tools, also use things straight out of nature when it su 
clamshells to cut hair, stones for throwing or for slings, 


complicate 
shape. So, 


forth. ae oa 
This means that the period of culture beginnings is A shad 
e, and certainly a long one, about which we can know not 


culate as we have done;which is not 
ts of culture were bone clubs use 
s. At least Dr. Dart, their discove 
om what were once caves, since fi 
nd and fallen fragments from th 


on 
and can only spe 
Perhaps the first objec 
South African man-ape 
so. These fossils came fr 
wind-blown dust and sa 
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j c-bearing ground water, and often call- 
blas! blast, fossil-bearing rocks 
awn on every hand, mostly containing the remains of 
"other than the rare man-apes; and among these other 
li have been found a number of baboons, which are not 
ted largely by skulls, 


fwellers by nature. They are represen 
te from their skeletons; and the skulls, Dr. Dart finds, have 


all been broken by blows from a blunt instrument. 
fractures were made when the bone was fresh—living— 
ot by falling roof fragments, or by crushing during the slow 
it of fossilizAtion. Some skulls were ®pened, it appears, to 
the brain; others simply bear the marks of crushing blows. 
‘of them have peculiar paired dents. Now nothing, Dr. Dart 
« could have caused all these wounds except intentional 
f, from above, with a club, and nobody, it seems clear, was 
At to deliver the blows except the man-apes. Dr. Dart has 
und, he believes, the clubs themselves. They consist of sev- 
A ens of the lower part of the humerus (elbow and 
i orelimb) of large ruminants such as the blue wildeb 
y a little less than the size and weight of th Po 
ME ibb i ; ght of the lower end of 
ghbone, These specimens, when fresh. 
ie excellent light clubs; they exces ive Pd 
ped along the two sharp ridges which inr. oe and 
these ridges themselves are a suspici erize the elbow 
of the paired depressed fracture Seas 
aps the damage was actually don b ae 
hard definitely to prove that D : n. ae pas, and tt would 
minstances he has mad r. Dart is right, but in tl 
* e out a good c js 
Y had the custom of searchi ase. Ànd 
lebeest carca NEQU: the ri 
» ass and then breaking off s 
Lol using the rest of it to d rose 
Barros 1. destroy baboons 
ike Samson and his 


Is no escapi 
4 ping the ^ 
lis is not realy h © conclusion; t 


if the man-apes 
ht bone from a 
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urge them to use tools, Furthermore, as Professo 


the capacity for culture rests not on brain siz 
more advanced personality structure related to 

difference in brain volume between chimps and r 
not fully reflect the associated personality differences, 


a complicated point. = 
A matter of interest equal to the signs of culture is 
that the man-apes wete meat-eaters like ourselves 
ing forest apes are almost entirely vegetarian (though he 
eat meat in captivity). The evidence for meat-eating is 
of course: the mangled baboons. But again the'probabi 
port it. South Africa did not differ essentially in its 
animal types from the present-day veldt and its in 

' the abundant fruits, buds, pods and so on of the fore 
available. Furthermore, the teeth of the man-apes were lil 
in form, apparently adapted for a very broad diet, and Ie 
cifically for coarse vegetable foods, like those of the an hropo 


apes. Jet 
Whether or not these wildebeest bones are really the 
known relics of “human” endeavor, the fact ‘of their being 
served at all is most extraordinary. Being bone, they had to b 
fossilized—have their perishable matter replaced by mineral 
and such excellent conditions for this are rare; furthermor 
i to be found together with the broken baboon skulls, 
eive them meaning, since they could hardly be convincing ai 
all by themselves. All the other earliest tools of man ha 
s of working to show that they were made on pi 
with one or two possible exceptions—are of Ea 
imperishable in its own right. They are tie signs of cultu 
be gi n the Stone Age proper, the Paleolithic. 
“Personality structure and the evolutio 
LII (1950) 159-78. 5 


ha 


A. Irving Hallowell, 


American Anthropologist, 


i 
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L 


The Pleistocene backdrop 


h ei nplements are actually as old as the man-apes, Or 

of them, as far as can be told. They were probably made by 
advanced kind of man, already in existence, In any case, 
d to be definite about the age of the man-apes. Their 
| have come from five different, spots, and at each of these 

oons were of different types or species. However, the 
and the other animal remains, and the actual stuff of the 
sits themselves, all suggest that the deposits form a sequence, 
d of one damp phase (Kageran) to the beginning of 
Kamasian), these being close to the start of what was 
the Ice Age. But here in South Africa the Ice Age had 


of the Ice Age, the Pleistocene, about a million years ago, 
ked by the spreading of vast sheets of ice out of the high- 
i nd down from the north latitudes in the first great za 
ii he cause of this epoch of drastic climate changes has dE 
n fully decided, but the preferred theory is that slight fluct 

ons in the heat arriving from the sun had ETIAM 


P 


ew highlands and mountain chains which 


rin the late Tertiary, such as th i 
| s e Rockies, the Alps. the 
and others. These higher altitudes a ae 


an intensified effect 


1 tour time: 
| S, and the four glaciations also had 


7 a o- 
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substages or fluctuati , à 
tae hig ean AS intensity, It was. no 
hesitated” fell eel ES was more like a tide 
tainly, and remai e, became high again, « 
ee s out longer than would be 
y on the se = : 
Now, naturally. e pue the second interglacial, 
m > as the glaciers spread, they p ished te 
perature and climate far in front of them. Near 
was barren ground and tundra, lik ^ em M 
of Canada and Siberia. The oleae present-d 
temperate forests or grasslands. Thee ve E. x ie 
south in the glacial phases, and rain ber. Mme 
where snow did not fall. s the zones bete ne 
the animals which depended on them move also, At thai 
of the Pleistocene a large number of new NN es. 
e cest, aac DEI CE EEG 
i à nd cattle, as distinguished. fro 
parental forms. These and all the rest were swept dd 
by the changing climate, so that fossil elephants and lion a 
up in England, or walrus in Georgia and musk oxen in 
As the Ice Age progressed, many of these species, and 
ones, died off, so that each stage has left deposits with di 
animals in them. This fact, and what is known abo 
caused the laying down of sands 
the shifting up and down of sea bs 
and lake shores, tells us much about the probable agai 
stone tools which are discovered in the same e eposit 
animals in particular fall into three broad divisions: b 
lacial and interglacial phases), 
Pleistocene (the second glacial and interglacial phases 
Upper Pl and fourtii glacial phases. i 
interglacial). Unfortu! a 
facts, especially from di 
complicated than it may: 
about placing some of the human rem 


of the Ice Age. 


uk: 


groups of 


way successive ice sheets 
avels in river valleys, or 
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Simple tools, slow change 


k. The earliest goes right to the De 
Pleistocene, and may actually precede the first A Ro 
$ It consists of extremely crude cutting Un ma | y 
[x roughly spherical pebble so as to get a s ag e. 
North Africa. Slightly later, somewhat improved p i 
T being made in East Africa (the Kafuan culture) an 

h Africa (Pre-Stellenbosch culture), 


f jio the stonewor| 


A pebble tool from the earliest Pleistocene 


Í these, perhaps equally old but at least firsts inter- 
Another kind of tool appears in Europe and throughout 

W tbe Abbevillian hand-axe, Imagine an old-fashioned pend- 
teardrop of amethyst or topaz, pear-shaped and slightly 
Bed bo that it has aYletectable edge running around its out- 
be the facets of this being very crude and irregular, and 

i | about seven inches long from fat end'to thin end, 
le of Hint, and you have a hand-axe. This name is an old 


hand weapon, because we are sure 
not. It is too heavy to have been swung like a true 2 
handle. It may have been used in both hands to g 
roots'and vegetables; it might have served to open f 
coconuts, taking up work which our ancestors unobtrusiv 

teeth refused; we do not etter k 
he environment 


to use it as a one- 


edge of t 
They. seem to be 
mates, but this is hardly strange; primitive men of 
probably kept well away from glaciers. 

At the same time very érude flakes of flint 
doubtedly accompanie 
o vague as to ma 


impleme 
al to be recognized at all. 
m 


argue, or too casu 
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ssible ways, principal 
the hand-axe, getting à 
lled flaking process by holding the tool in 
ng it down on another rock serving as an 
iking off good-sized chips in this way. This is how 
ih your intellect, might begin to do such work 

practice for many years before 


ink you would not 
sould occur to you. Such imyfrovements, however, 


long after with tantalizing slowness, over 
b 


st po 


her or, in the case of 


id glacial phase had come and gone the hand- 
; _ Africa did manifest a somewhat advanced 
the Acheulean industry. They were flatter, lighter, 
rally and more neatly worked, with straighter and 
ges, the result of their being shaped with a 
this, being more resilient, produces lighter and 


. 
An Acheulean hand-axe 


chips tha 
hips = x does the coarse, untrustworthy batteri 
amm e common type of flake tool in bd 


is (from Clacton-on-Sea, England) Europe, 


; Temained 


kr. xs the first time there appear ne toc 
P d China, Burma, Malaya and Java, The most 
tina is a pebble tool, and the general 

rom the whole Far East is related to this a 
chopper having one edge flaked along one saan 


A chopping tool from the Pekin cave 
something quite distinct from the two-faced hand-axe 
West. There were some local variations on this, owing 
the kind of stone used (in Burma the choppers or clea 
made of petrified wood). There were also some flake tools 
the whole area stands independent of the West, with a boun 


idia. Furthermore, it seems to have taken a late start, 


in It 
have lagged behind in developments, as did South Afi 


this time on. 


New ideas in flaking 


Toward the end 
other advance took pla 


Levalloisian technique: 
hand-axe, is made from 4 flat flake w 


off from a core. The Le 
urer by advance prep 


A, flake tool, un! 
x ich has itself 


this $ 
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] and then a flat place made, as if yo ks. 
off the turtle's head and chopped off some of the pa 5s 
Th n a careful blow against this special pee E 
Bio cow of the turtle's shell, giving you a We-torr 


The making of a Levallois flake 


hos one side and pre-flaked on the other. It is prac- 
à prefabricated spear point, or knife, or scraper, as you 
In this method the basic form of a tool had been brought 
a considerable degree of control, and for that reason it was 
a important for the future of stoneworking, 
| later, similar flakes for tools were made in another fashion 
e Mousterians. A core of the same general kind was used, " 
it the flakes were made directly, by striking from the edge 
d the dome, and taken for use instead of being discarded as 
ere step in preparing the dome for the striking off of a flake 
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of the Levalloisi on "ny 

edges of the des TNR eno k 

immed around b 
secondary chips. a 
This brings us i i - 
Paleolithic period ofnai Giles Gada 

re, in the 
the early part of the last glacial. Over more 
years stone tools had lost much of their early cru 
shapes which were Both definite and efficient, thoug 
fine as an American Indian arrowhead had bud yet b 

The Levalloisian technique prevailed widely. So 
Acheulean tradition,*now producing relatively small h 
of a more special nature. Along with these there exi 
newer industry, the Mousterian, related somewhat to 
them, and possibly also to the older simple flake indus 
marked by good secondary flaking. In western Europe 


terian was identified with the last of the Neanderthal m 
all of these traditions of flintworking had come together 
gree, producing medium to small tools and giving rise 
distinctions in different areas. But the main techniques 
were still spread over enormous areas, covering Europe an 
of Africa, and extending into the Near East, central As 
India. The Far East stuck to its ancient choppers, however, 


neither the hand-axe nor the Levalloisian flake technique | 


appeared there. 
So, from the beginn 


Paleolithic, practically all we gen 
at least this is all that can be studied systematically. It 


surprising thing that bone or antler does not seem X ; 
used to any degree. It might have decayed enti 
est deposits, but this is not the complete answer, 

e Pekin caves dating from the 
and bone is there 
jt is doubtful whe 
the Mousterian 
and a few crudi 


ing right up to the end of 
know about culture is 


have survived in th 
], since unworked antler 
s used Ey man but 
it was shaped intentionally.) Also 
vils for their stoneworking, 
and that seems to be all. 


glacia 
(Some of this wa 


bone at 
skinning tools, 
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e up of random bits of in- 
]ture did not separate him 
T His economy was not really different from 
fthea es: he gathered the goods of nature to eat, and spent 
| b Probably, however, his gathering included meat, 
- as far back as the man-ape stage, and not vegetable 
3 iy. A little further along we can make out his ‘actual 
somewhat, in such a place as thè Pekin caves where 
al bones are found along with berry seeds. 
“more Ymportant is found’ too: charcoal. So we know 
e Pekin meré, in the second interglacial, were already using 
king is a great aid to digestion. This is culture with 
se | eople probably used caves for shelter only casually, 
h ' man-apes. Whether they dressed themselves we do not 
But life probably had become this formal much later on, 
Mousterians, because they lived close to the glacier, 
ec "n their implements suggest skin-working. Other 
een. appear. The Mousterians were without art, 
MS i er religious ideas. In Swiss caves they 
like shrines made up of the skulls of bears they 
nd oa buried their dead, which the Pekin men did 
e Pekin men h i ; à 
m ^ n alas, diferent ideas of sepulture: 
MU » cracking open shinbones and skulls, and 
g th gtisly remnants around the cave, to be f 2 
BUM. the ; to be found in our 
y were apparently like the ma : 
kulls seem to have the same kinds of el ae 
did the skulls of babo EU ont 
in aboons they used for food. 
ve may find out, or not find out, ab 
» about culture in this 


6 Early men 


We have a far broader view of the Z ce e 
Paleolithic than we ‘have of the men who Were making 
arly human fossils are all too scarce, and we still have 
puzzles on our hands as to just how humanity was deve 
the Pleistocene, even as to who our own proper ancesta! 
We know, of course, something about the australop 
stage. These step-ancestors, or whatever kind of relative 
finally turn out to be, were on the whole somewhat smal 
we. We have seen that they were erect walkers: the pelvis 
it, and such other morsels of the skeleton as have been fc 
agree with this, as far as they say anything. As we have also : 
the skull shows that it was hinged to the spine in a genere 
right position, and the brain was placed higher than in an 
with the face farther down in front. 

But they looked ape-headed all the same. The jaws were 


and deep, if not greatly jutting forward, even in the smaller ty 
and in the largest the lower jaw was astonishingly broad 
corners, with big molar teeth. Thus the jaws were ap 

not ape-shape, being wide behind but not long, and not 


the broad and protruding fron: 


around the gorilla maximum o s 
up to possibly 850 cubic centimeters, 
= km the damaged specimens are to be ie 
significant increase beyond any ape and is n g 
toward the figure of about 1450 for the average 


today. 


* 
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een found in one corner of 


But similar remains have already turned up elsewhere. 
e such fragment is known from well to the north, in East 
Others come from a Hong Kong drugstore. Chinese drug- 
you can find them in Chinatown-sell fossils (dragon 
es) to be ground up and taken for medicine. Dr. von Koenigs- 
wald, a Dutch paleontologist, knows this and is one of their best 
customers, nof; because of tummy-ache but bécause it lets him in- 
spect vast wem of fossil teeth, brought out of the Chinese 
hinterland, for signs of new species. He has bought in Hong 
Kong at least threesteeth which must have belonged to a creature 
near-human like the man-apes. These molar teeth share the ape- 
d-man, or hominoid, main pattern, and have the high crowns 
blunt cusps of the hominid, or human, side of the stock. He 
the unknown possessor of the teeth Gigantopithecus, be- 
they are the largest primate teeth ever seen. 
Sme er by far, but still bigger than anything else except the 
I Cd piths, is a piece of lower jaw with a few back teeth, found 
; ug Dr. von Koenigswald in Java, and believed to belon 
E ONE (possibly second glacial) of the Ple 
redd : is massi illa in 3 
‘it has ucc pia Ep aom 
ith-human jaws, as well as their kind E Su * I. 
cr Far Eastern kind of man-ape, o i m. It'is probably 
xj advanced in our direction i is Aa Oe el 
e the Gigantopithecus teeth its siz Ae as Meganthropus. 
nd in 1941. It has given rise t Ka dic when it was 
giant lives in the ne ine-foot Java giant”; 
‘wspaper files, and almost as often asa 


w huma i 

n 23 a ska fossil is found, the giant is taken out 
| a : i ou 
NS m ae like a beach toy for purposes 


, australopi fossils have all b: 
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p i at least on bodies of no more Te 
ually the known fossils seem "m 
seem to say that man i: 
ever was, and has had E 
Mie much the same size all 
In fac’ > t de 
$ z es the man-ape skeletons—what is known of th 
2 ya imited degree of difference from our own; the 
s iow certain distinctions in detail. They had attain 
said, the essentially human thing, erectness. Aft 
little polishing up took place, the skeleton in ov 


and diminishing the teeth. Other changes were related to 
such as a shrinking of the face, a thinning of the top of tl 
and a perfection of the balancing of the head on t s] 


Ancient man in the Far East _ 


We can proceed to the Java Man ( Pithecanthropus), w 
little enough to offer in this kind of progress. His thigh! 


dern, and of modern size, leading us to supp 


perfectly mo 
the same may be said of the rest of his skeleton when it comes t 
It represents a distinct st 


light. But his head was a brutal affair. 

up from the australopiths: like them, the region of the moul 
protruding because of a large jaw and teeth (in an ape the 
face is simply one long slant), but the jaw and the pro! 
relatively less. And he had a slightly larger brain, thoi 
slightly that we can make little of it: males probably had a 
volume of about 900 cubic centimeters. The whole app 

his skull is unmistakably more human, to use the word cha 
than that of a man-ape- And yet some features of it s 
to be more primitive. The brain case is low and en E 
a forehead, and exceedingly thick-more so than E. E 
ape Or australopith—another circumstance X i 

ch think of the ancestral human bein: 


Weidenreic c rehütively large an d's pread out, and 


front teeth wer 
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pper : to receive the tip of the 
pa DA du cot mot seen in any ae 
m m ith fossil, which emphasizes the broaden l 
m a of the front of the mouth. : s 
3 ins of the Java men consist of several leg ew A 
ae skulls (one a baby), and various odd teeth and o 


y iv i nt laces in cen- 
E 6 


Skulls of the Java, Pekin and Solo men 


ral | ava, and are believed to belong to levels corresponding to the 
irst interglacial and second glacial phases, or possibly two periods 
second glacial; at any rate a respectable period of time. 
that Java Man may therefore have been living in the same 
and at the same time as the more primitive Meganthropus. 
possible that the later specimens of Java Man were them- 
slightly less primitive than the earliest ones, but this is not 

v. No signs of culture have yet been recognized in the same 
sits as the bones, but the crudest choppers in Java do belon g 
the very next phase, the second interglacial, and we may judge 


they were probably made by the immediate descendants of 


men whose bones wethave, 


ja men of the Pekin caves (Sinanthropus) lived just after the 
mown Java men, during the late second interglacial. There is no 
n about their tools, found in a large filled cave along with 
es: they are one form of the Same general Far East- 
pper type. The human bones were fairly plentiful as such 
leces, large or small, were recovered of about 
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forty different indivi i 
) t indi 
us that they were ne ae POTUM ob thig 
Man, though a littl te dE 
As to the s € heavy in construction, com 
the skull, a look at it reveals at iti 
like Java Man Tn at once that it 
a Man's. It is simply an i i t 
Im à ply an improved version. The bom 
S e x massive. The outline is much like the J ranes 
ut the brai t 
aos € brain volume of males was something not fa 
; c centimeters, or about what an unusually sma! 
of today might be. The skull itself was thinner/with s 
less massive set of neck muscles to hold it up at the back, a 
had in outline a distinct if modest angle at the front, the 
suggestion of a forehead. The face has a general res | 
Java Man's, but the whole mouth has receded and. 
smaller. The smaller teeth make a more human arch, and 
shorter jaw is not so sloping at the front. It has no real chin, 
sure, but it has at least an angle where a chin ought 
not so arrogantly retreating as is the Javanese jaw. Pekin 
about as much of a chin as he had of a forehead, and this 
little of either. : 
The family likeness of the Java and Pekin men is eviden! 
may have been another member of this family lived, also 


at a later time, during the third interglacial or perhaps the four 


and last glacial, at any rate in the latter part of the time oF | 
so named because 


Lower Paleolithic. He is the Solo Man, 
found, under dismaying circumstances, at Ngandong on 
River, only a few miles from Trinil, also on the Solo, i 
first specimen of Java Man was discovered. A remnant of an 
bank of the river yielded two shinbones and eleven 
nothing else; furthermore, the skulls lacked every vestige 
and jaw—not a tooth was found—and all had ud 
in, most of them being found lying upside down in the 
Another case of cannibalism seems indicated. Such spe 
stonework as Were recovered from the deposit seem a - 
appeared during the wartime Japanese o ER : 
Once more, the leg bones are modern, t oug s 
are also robust, remarkably so, and larger in every wa 


>> 
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E Lae 
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Pow 


Where fossil men have been found 


ol der Java Man's; the brain, however, was not as large as the ap- 
ance of the skulls suggests, and was only a little larger than 
e of the Pekin men. These crania, like the others I have de- 
se ibed, are graced with heavy bars of bone across the brows, 
with fleeting and nearly absent foreheads, and with ridged roofs, 
‘At the back, however, there are some signs that the head was 
better poised on the spine, On the whole, the Solo skulls look like 
later and expanded version of the Java Man, without being the 
same form as the Pekin skulls, This is, in fact, just what Dr. 
V eidenreich thought they were: direct descendants, on Java, 


indreds of thousands of years later, of the original Java Man. 


lo Man will be hará to interpret until his face and teeth are 


therefore, of three kinds of men in the 
from early ¢o late in the Pleistocene, 
d in type. We cannot readily see their 
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from the West. All the other significan i S 
other end of the Old World, anyhow—from Eun : 
Asia—excepting for a couple of lonely Africans, 


An African or so 


One of them is still an obscure kind of. 
the moment only by a bent jawbone and 4 
necessarily belonging to the same individual, an: 
worn teeth. These parts were found in the sanie de 
Africa as one of the man-ape types, and have x 
Telanthropus by the discoverers, Broom and R 
been held by some that the fragments are simply 
of the man-ape type of the locality. Fortunately, 
are many good specimens of this man-ape, and obi iso 
careful measurement and analysis, is convinced that | 
thropus parts are too clearly removed from them, and 
vanced. He believes, in a word, that here we have he. 
of a new ancient man, who might be roughly comp 
Java Man and who, as in the case of Java Man and Me 
k by jowl with a still more primitive m 


was living chee t 
ns come to light, Telanthropus 


until further remai 
tell us much. 

The other African type i 
portant for different reasons. 


s Rhodesian Man, mysterious. 
His first skull, in go sh: e b 


rir 


ken. 
The skull of Rho im Bro! en 


desian Man, 
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EE found in 1921 during mining operations 
ld cave in Brok 
ry well have tossed it. 
n bones, 


s lower jaw, 
own the sloping back part of an " ‘ 
e some other Rhodesian man may i 
ertainly was not buried. Nearby were other d eres 
at least two people: hipbones, 2 sacrum, and some ud 3 = 
v do not differ from our own. The top part of a secon i : L 
into ¢wo dozen pieces, was found in 1953, naturally ex- 


j e by the wind, near Saldanha, north of Cape Town, and a 


tance fiom Broken Hill. It is very similar to the first one in 
pearance. À 
Thus Rhodesian Man evidently occupied most or all of South 
But when? Plenty of stone tools were found at Saldanha 
es from the Middle Pleistocene on up. But the skull parts 
ot be safely associated with any of them, and so the skull 
be early or late, At Broken Hill there are no signs of great 
ough, again, this is a place of little Pleistocene change). 
animal bones found are-almost entirely of modern species. 
ie implements from the cave suggest (like the animals) that 
te for the Broken Hill skull is late, or Upper Pleistocene, 
pethaps about the same as Solo Man. One oddity: near both 
h e human types (Rhodesian and Solo) round stone balls 
vere found, believed to be bolas stones. These are tied together 
short thongs to make a throwing weapon by which a skillful 
wer can entangle the legs of game, even flying birds. 
his is not to be taken too seriously since the bolas was a wide- 


spread weapon then and later (it is not used today in Africa) 


, it it does indicate that Rhodesian Man, like Solo Man, probably 


£ sit cR ee Perotti The Broken Hill skull, more- 
) s the Solo skulls in a fe F st is 

remendous, straight bar bf bone ove M eb tie 
n man. Behind this the by. 


d the forehead negligible; 


avy, and is deeper, 
timeters, Whether 
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the face was anything like Solo M. ma TE 
DEES is very large, and not prie E Yo 
E -The teeth form a short, round arch of rod T 
sting with the Java or Pekin men. The teeth "d 
large, badly worn and very badly Des This skull, 
represents a primitive type, living well alo in the i 
with its special and distinct features, EV. a rat! 


vanced, and with a brain size at least which was cl 
man’s, r 


The Neanderthal family tree 


lithic pertains to a final province, Europe and western 
principally the story of the Neanderthals,’ but bound 
the baffling question of our own particular parentage, i 
of living men. e 
Unlike developments in the Far East, most of the story tal 
place fairly late. There is one early kind of man, known 0 
the Heidelberg (Germany) jaw. This is one of the most 
relics of man anywhere (except for the man-ape types), 
belongs to the first interglacial period (some think later) a | 
is equaled in age, if at all, only by the earliest of the Java m 
But it is not like the Java jaws, and could not easily be mi 


for one of them. It is not quite so massive, is relatively som 


shorter and deeper, and the teeth are rather small for the 
dem size and appearance. The 
f thing from the Java Man's ja 


‘mpl different style o 
ee Ree i what one might €x 


might be looked on, 
a direct descendant al australopith type, OF 


"Nay ander tahls. _ 
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ances and nothing to prove 
, from Steinheim in 


i but all the 
the third glacial phase, 

v third pem cuim or early fourth (last) glacial. 
a and the later ones 
X are signi 
f E. TUS specimens gover 2 good d 
b space, having been found in Germany, Italy, Yugo- 
da and Palestine. They vary among themselves somewhat, 


Ils of one of the later Western Neanderthals, of Mount Carmel 
n and of modern man 


Which is not surprising, but they do not resemble any of the types _ 
of man I have already described. They disclose a mixture of traits 
which we would call primitive and (looking at ourselves) ad- 
sed. Their brains seem to have been no smaller than our own, 
hon the average. Also there appears, for the first time, and in 
me more than in others, a head shaped something like ours, be- 
high above the ears, with relatively vertical sides, and with a 
mead’ We can actually acknowledge. But this brain case was 


face of cémparable brutality. This face does not 


y something of a projecting ch; 
Bele Neate es chin. 
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ney cruder than the modem type of man, 
proach it, erratically, in various of their traii 
a of this population, was made by th 
FA E. Mp who lived much later than th 
glaciation had already reached its { 
such late specimen of the early type may be th 
Tash, away out in the Uzbek Republic, north 
These people had brain cases almost like ours, bu 
heavy brows and the big noses of their earlier reat 
some minor oddities of the bones of the skeleton. 
But in this same later period a strange develo 
place among the Neanderthal people of weste 
many, Italy, Belgium, France and Spain. Those 
described would agree with general or popular no tions 
Neanderthal Man: something like ourselves, but marke 
primitiveness in the face, less obviously in other 
Neanderthals would give you the same impression. 
from their remains they look as though they had gon 
rather than forward, and certainly they were a m! 
of man, Their heads had become long and low, 
sides and pointed at the back, as though squashed 
fact the whole base of the brain was more flattened 
being strongly curved down behind the face. | 


Nevertheless the brain was of the same size as Ours. 4 


slouched somewhat farther forward on the neck t a 
als. The forehead slop 


selves or in the early Neanderth l 
sharply. The brow ridges assumed an odd, curved 0 


eves, like the upper Tims of spectacles but thicker. An 

face jutted far forward, so that the cheney he 0 
om. 

at the corners, but ran rve from 

e. The face was long. The teeth 


protruding nos 
and the large lower jaw 


U-shaped arch, 

» 
skeleton, which s 
s back to Java Ma 
ame coarse an 


prominence. 
Strangest 0 

been quite mo 

an extraordina 


f all, the bones of the 
dern in all other type 
ry character. They bee 
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larly the bones of the limbs, which were bowed and thick- 
ted and had various other special features of proportion and 
chment of muscles. All this produced the well-marked types 
he Neanderthal men who lived in the caves during the cold of 
fourth glacial advance. ES 

if the sequence of events were the other way around, we might 


ilv assunf that such a coarse and primitive human type had 
‘en rise to the more progressive Neanderthals of the third inter- 
ial. who were more like modern man. But the sequence of 
nts is not the other way around, dnd we can only suppose that 
s late Neandertlfuls of the Western caves ‘vere a highly special- 
d offshoot of their more advanced predecessors; peculiar, rather 
an being primitive in the sense of “ancient and unevolved." We 
not explain this evolution at the moment. But there is more to 
è story, relating to our own place in it. 
Now, after the first thrust of the fourth glacial advance, one of 
he clearest events of the whole Stone Age took place. The slate 
as wiped iud so to rak In Europe, men of our own kind 
ppeared, with a new and a vanced kind of stonework and hunt- 
i culture. If these men had charged across the continent with 
intent ot killing every Neanderthaler in sight the 
i zie "ud we ES tel today, could hardly have been differ- 
and bones lie in the levels directly above th 
he Neanderthals in the western cav "onse is 
es, and there is no 


; buta triumph 
would explain 
It is plain that 
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sign that any other type of man existed, anywhere 


milestone that mark 
See s the end of the road for | 


Enter Homo sapiens—but when? 


brained Neanderthals.” What distinguishes us fom all the 
have described is a final refinement of the head. It is nea 
fully erect on a slender neck, which does not fasten its n 
over a large area and on a prominent ridge at the ba 
skull. The skull itself is high, well curved over the 
filled out, and its walls are thin, The brain overhangs | 
face, so that the forehead is nearly vertical. If there 
ridges they are not heavy or, so to speak, structural, 
the top of the face; instead they are essentially vesti 
bumps on either side of the mid-line (still with sinuses 
- them). The face is small and more delicate than in other ty 
pulled in below the forehead as to give the nose a 
actually producing hollows in the cheekbones on either side 
nose. In the mouth there is some racial variation in the 
amount of projection and size of the teeth, but the re 
the mouth is extreme and the shrinking lower jaw has de 
a chin as a new kind of stiffening for its arch. 
This is a well-defined form of head and face, which. 
izes all living men and is distinct from other types of men, 
more advanced in an evolutionary serse. Yet the E 
proached in some details, as I have n eu of Mou 
Neanderthals of Europe and by the Jater Neande £A 


Carmel in Palestine. 
Where did modern m 
uzzle begin to gather. e 
where, not only seem to arrive T 


Now the elements ft 
in Europe me 
y but also 


an come from? 


The modern types» 
ather suddenl 
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- 


the same 
A ial types of 
$ 5 f the very racia. Ona 
rable extent in the doge so-called Cro 25d x tee 
3 E earls, look 2 i: Aue B TOS 
i I and face form. Early : in 
sa e ir la s Tg 
Wadjak) or of Aus ian continent. Some see a simi ion 
ives of the Australian puo nvincing, and &lso i 
i hich is less co T 
o rg Afon v lithic skulls from one of the Pe 
lioe where threo Upper Paleo at least, like a probable pre- 
es (of late date) Un ag type and possibly resembling 
ondescri 2 
E e in the flesh. What kind*of background or ex 
mW e assume for all this? 
| eade the great student of fossil men, "n d 
- odern racial form evolved in its own pa 
E into Solo Man and later into the rather 
Ane d Pekin Man, with certain “Mongoloid 
3 E i oloids. Rho- 
ts of the teeth and jaw, developed into the Mong 
n Man fathered the South Africans, and the early Neander- 
ve rise to the Whites. All this came out even as to time, so 
T Eus man is simply the coincidental poe of the 
tally evolved form of several races with separate histories. 
There are very serious difficulties with this theory. The main 
be Is that evolution in different, related lines does not work quite 
; way, and does not come out even everywhere, The fact is 
it the modern races of man are actually very similar physically, 
tainly in the features of their skeletons, and much more so than 
the different lines from which Dr. Weidenreich supposed they 


Opposite extreme from Weidenreich’s 
tinds of man 
of the world (the 


view is that early 
me moge and more different in different parts 


tion), that natural 


must have had one definite. si 
wish to allow that he bec C M 
with remnants of rival lines, 

One version of this theory has it that mo 
fairly quickly, out of the early Neanderthals nea 
Lower Paleolithic times. These are the SUP. d 
a few resemblances in head and face form ioo 
is that one branch of this line shook off its heavy 
teeth, full midface and certain other traits, in so: 
world not yet known, while “another branch, th la 
Neanderthals, fell off the evolutionary train and c 
their astonishing flat heads, bowed limbs and o e 


mixed 


A 


tures. 

This hypothesis may be rushing things a littl 
does not take account of a few other fossils I have I 
up my sleeve. It is still possible to suppose that Ho 
did not grow out of the Neanderthals very recently, b 
that he had a family line quite independent of the 
others. Actual proof of this, of course, would have tot 


the head of a young woman lay a short distance ap 
of the deep gravel of the banks of the Thames. The 
believed to have been de 
, long after the Heidelberg jaw but lon 
and the stone tools foun 
e Acheulean sequence, Sup 
the left parietal (uppe 


period (i.e. 
Neanderthals), 
skull are of the middle of th 
same date. The two bones are 
and the occipital (back and base). For a ers. 
would be a little thick, but not impos 50; e on sku 
slightly primitive aspect in the SS ? iH A Eu. 
sapiens." Otherwise a oe P = as ue Es. 
i » found in modern SKEE 

ap ane it is certainly distinct from—other men 
Paleolithic: the Far Easterners, 
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annot thus be clearly distinguished 
the early Neanderthals, notably 
sinheim, which you may remember to have had a rather ee 
‘loo cing, if small, brain case. And of course the DT. 
Il entirely lacks a forehead and face, so that no one can say 
court that it did not have Neanderthal features in front. Some 
nk it did, Rut others feel that the skull as it stands suggests our 
type so strongly that we cannot assume if was a Neanderthal. 
vere the matter rests, 

Two other fragmentary skulls hate been found in a cave at 
ontéchevade (Charente) in France, along ‘with implements of a 
licula industry known as Tayacian and with the bones of 
nm-weather animals, This industry is definitely known to be 
e-Mousterian (Mousterian material lay above the skulls in this 
n e cave), and the finds have been dated by common consent 
third interglacial. This is well after the Swanscombe remains, 
ut very positively earlier than the bulk, and possibly all, of the 
e nderthals. One of the specimens, comprising the top of the 
p only, resembles modern man and also the Swanscombe 
Gne and has the clear indications of a vertical forehead. The 
ther specimen is only a fragment of the forehead above the nose 
ut is thin, delicate and vertical, and has almost no signs of E. 
row ridge—only a degree which would be reckoned as small even 


modern woman. It is quite imp 


ossible to consider groupin 
a skull with the Neanderthals, early or late. It ae be 2 4 
d that men with modern for Y 


p 1 eheads and brain cases existed 
E ad time as the Neanderthals we know, or earlier, and 
tter were still undergoing development 

r^^ere are other possible sp | 
Bown, from Europe and Ea 


he Neander! hals. But it c 
e same parts of some of 


y apiens 
ut none with the brass. 


fort during this ti i; 

me, they were th ying th 
the world which has been NI EU e 
me care for fossil man. Finds in other x Ps 
rom earlier periods, have been made ER 


The Piltdown prank 


palling Piltdown mystery.:It was a great relicf w 
found at Piltdown was revealed as a sheer hoax. Fe 


The Piltdown skull, showing the fragments 
(also the nasal bones), pieced together and assembled to gi 


eral form of the skull 


Man,” human in skull and ape in mandible, had once 
thought possible, but had lately been becoming an into 

enigma in the light of everything which primitive jaws ft 
Java and South Africa had taught us. It is now quite e 


human ancestors, y, never had 


no matter how earl 
teeth like a chimpanzee’, and yet that is what the jaw Hom 
down had argued. 


Now the bogus Piltdown jaw was something which. could 


hoaxer from materials at hand, to wit, b 
But the skull fragments are something ics ia i 

: i i orehe: 

us a skull of modern size and shape, with a hig z € 


feeblest of brows, but they are astonishingly thick. 
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nd such ? skull in modern man to use in your hoax (there is no 
on that it is a product of disease). And the chemical tests sup- 
ort the fragments as being genuine fossils, probably of the third 


i even to the skull parts. Three 
agments were found, a few years after the first, a couple of miles 
way, and thought to belong to a second Piltdown person, and 
his was one of the great arguments for the reality of Piltdown 
fan. One of these, a molar tooth, turned out to be fraudulent; 
ther, from the back of the head, had been tampered with, 
hether or not it was a real fossil. The thfrd, a thick piece of 
row, now looks like a genuine part of the first skull, and yet it, 
Iso, gives signs of having been stained to look old—a case of 
minting the lily. Was the hoaxer strewing pieces of a recent ape 
ind a true-blue human fossil all over the countryside? The hoax 
a pretty thorough—even a crude flint “implement” was a 
tained-up fake, And yet the principal skull parts seem genuine 
n very nature and their fossilization. ; 
E I can say is that, if the skull itself resists expulsion from the 
n college of ancient men, then it should be viewed as rel 
EL enu Western branch of men es m 
: and Fontéchevade. Tt is not like th x 
er Paleolithic, and in fact i «Aiea to 
S rwn ie ‘ae 2 e pretty primitive in certain 
Now to try to add this all a m ieee 
mode: h appear as though the 


Yet the hoax may have reached 


For the rest of the Old Wo | prett : 
rld there is a 

out as to the ancient roots of modern ed li 

gap but speculation, Dr, Ccon and his colleagues h | 


groups are recent evolutionary responses to s) ` 
Item: the flat, fat face and narrowed eye sl 
peoples, above all of the Eskimos and north Siberia 
the eyes and nasal passages from the savage arctic « ; 
arrived in warmer latitudes by migration). Sueli 
less apply to many features, and it would ge 
to ascribe dark skins to excessive tropical sunli 
emphasizes that close examination of the evid 
us make such precise explanations at present, 
features of the skeleton alone things are harder 
is that we are very poorly off for evidence tà 
races back in time. ME 
For mankind as a whole we have seen that 
stantial amount of evolution in the head during 
lithic (most of the Pleistocene). The brain and 
gressed from the australopith stage to our own; 
know far too little about the family tree taken 


fair to suppose that the poverty of early tools of i 
heir improvement at first, Was 


er brains, But it is not 
ly the dimmest idea as to 


extreme slowness oft 
the limiting effects of small 


notion too far. We have on a 
might have been making which tools; and tl e 
Fontéchevade and Neanderthal men, all large et 

ce any spurts forward, thoug h th 
throughout. Furthermore, " 
y simple culture is à 
| we really know 


J. 
f The end of the Stone Age 


E 


i If you p to the town of Montignac in southwestern 
ce, cross the bridge over the Vézère River, and follow the 
f d the shoulder and up to the crest of the hill, you find 
before the entrance of the Lascaux cave. You can walk 
h inte by concrete steps and view it with ease: the floor 
sen deepened and it is dramatically lighted for you. Things 
» easy for the hunters who by torchlight, some twenty 
ago, painted on the walls pictures of the animals 
A they painted well and you will never—if you 
ich soul as a microbe—forget what you have seen 
à E face you. In a line, little red or yellowish 
ather Chinese-looking, prance down a corridor. All around 
in cave and ín galleries leading off are other animal 
! on a natural white background in shad * 
ES ades of red, brown 
eK purple, and in black: a row of antlered deer head 
x Antelopes, a rhinoceros, a wounded bison with its k Te 
gin « They are painted with verve, and v. 
lrs, but by men who kn h : fee) children 
à, using only natural e x cd ee iet they 
inal fat. and charcoal, made into paint 


Were the people 8f the mi 
ale us rud e middle 
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much about. The 1 | 

= ate Neanderth: ami" 

us caves at that, but it was um "€ 

w s decorated them so tenni E ; 

RGB pas n the “Cave Man” Were a littl 

m 2 of school children have heard th: t^ E 
caves" and the whole thing has becas iE j 

| ra 


A horse from the Lascaux cave, in France | 


humor like a banana peel ora mother-in-law. Certainly 
and their confreres used caves and gladly; tl tis V 
we find their skeletons and their household. rubbish. 
have other men used the caves, for various reasons, 
present; and if the archaeologists of our own century hi 
left things alone the archaeologists of the next would 
yer of Coca-Cola bottles and beer cans overlyin 
in the case floors. But if the Paleolithic peop 
holly on caves for shelter there would have | 
rful housing shortage. They are known to have | 
d houses and, if some of the cave pa 
ks and brush. ~ 


mièr wickiups of stic 
from their aul and 


Magnons 


find a la 
thing else 
depended w 
fea 
and undergroun 
be so understood, sum 
It is difficult indeed to conjure UP i 
any kind of a convincing mental picture 0^ 7. 
the old Lower ^ 


meager tools, 
life of the Jowbrows of 
E. bra 


ing and daily 
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so for the later Stone Age, nearly in 
ound, and have not entirely v 
we can recognize. Th 
‘ning “modern” men, as I have sai 
| a bigger bag of tricks and a richer invento 
» than the Neanderthals or any others. j 
hey were certainly skillful hunters and, in,these glacial times, 
y have been especially dependent on meat as opposed to vege- 
les. For meat in those days went around in very large pack- 
ss, from mammoth-size down through woolly rhino (in earlier 
ses and colder Zones) and bison and large wild cattle, to the 
ndeer and the relatively small horse of the time. But this might 
an unbalanced picture of diet, because most of what we know 
ies from Europe and North America (since this includes the 


ne of the arrival of the American Indians), where climates were 


whose denizens stand out 
anished yet. They are the kind 
ese people were from the be- 
d, and also “modern” hunters, 
ry of items of.cul- 


ently studied, and in any case all Africa, and southern and 
Asia, were somewhat behind in culture development. 
This whole new phase, the appearance everywhere of advanced 
inters, belongs to the tail end of the Pleistocene and the begin- 
ng of postglacial times. Open tundra covered only by moss aod 
E or grassy steppe, held sway while the ice sheets re- 
je od retreated, giving way at last to forests in the newly 
te zone. The period runs from about 30,000 ».c. to about 
at 
je 
, When farm- 
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enormous areg Pe r : 
Paleolithic i M e time. The sl 
fects, imd there was B nee A in stone fools an 
like the vo argen nu of distinct cultu 
e wor 1 of specific major culture groups. To | 
s Pi pe oA be cutting it too fine, but tha 
Ri ays, archaeologists used to talk about "p 
of the European Upper Paleolithic, and you may ha 
them: Aurignacian, Solutrean and Magdalenian. Now 
think instead of somewhat different populations (vo 
pare them with some of the main American Indian ty 
Plains versus the Pueblos) with different cultures, 
at the same time and partly succeeding one another 
parts of Europe, as new immigrants or influences a 
changes took place on the spot. The main series of ¢ 
same, and the old terms still have some meaning. But t 
ologists today see much more complicated groupin 
work out finer distinctions of.stonework, and as they 
how they are related to one an 
reat many different ancient livir 
As things now stand, there were two early traditions, on 
Perigordian (comprising the Chatelperronian an 
and the other Aurignacian, each of these made up 01 1 
essions in themselves. The former Solutr 
been instead a relatively short flores 
older ideas, perhaps of African derivation, whi 
developed both in eastern Europe and EM 3 
striking stonework was relatively shore i? 2 SM m 
west of Europe was the Magdalenian; but i jore 
ages of Europe as a whole, the picture F. E 
1 d or legatee local cultures to theg 


the end of the Paleolithic. 


on the map, observing 
ers in the ground atag 


plicated succ 
seems to have 


the final st 
with several relate 


east, all running on to 
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e. 


Virtuosity in stone 

b > 

ET are of stone tools was more of an art Je ju 

i i i And, instead of a tew 
i ]ved some new inventions. Á 

NT. these cultures had literally dozens of ius 

all beg dn the same way, being made from a parallel- 


is a blade, In the Levallois school, a core was pre- 
p the back of a tortoise, and one flake knocked off 
$ 


The making of flake blades 


| By this new method, a core was made to look like a 
artillery shell, and a strip flake was knocked off, from the 
he butt end, running down the side toward the point, 
its most perfect form a long knife with two razor edges 
curved-in point, This process probably involved 

g the core in a skin to get the right distribution of pres- 
and using a bone punch along with a stone hammer in order 
the critical blow to exactly the right point on the butt 
exactly the right directio 


could 


be struck off 


mplemented by an 
flaking. Instead of 


othe eh 
EE z = ec m made it possible to apply just the s 
ry chip at exactly the place wanted. So, 
final shape to an implement, it was something like using 
knife for whittling in place of trying to whittle with an 
The raw flakes struck from the core were used like a k 
er's blanks to make a]l the other kinds of tools needed, 
pressure retouching. You might want a knife; you could 
use the sharp untrimmed blade because you would be as li 
cut your fingers as your chop. So you would dull one edge 
by bruising and blunting it. The working edge, also, would 
sharp, being likely to nick and break down, to say 
leaving little chips in the food. So you strengthened it 
ing it back with pressure retouching, which thickened 
while still leaving it quite sharp enough to be efficient 
ately duller and steeper edge gave a scraping tool, for c 
the flesh away from the inside of an animal's hide wit less 
of accidentally cutting through the hide itself, and 
was an end scraper, from a 
ded, steeply flaked end. A j 


An easier scraper to use 
blunted sides and a roun 


A simple method of pressure retouching — J 
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i ; . 
Jpper Paleolithic flake-blade tools. Left, a knife. Middle, an end 
raper, Right, a burin or graving tool 


T Made by retouching both edges and bringing them to a point, 
eshaping the tool as much as necessary. 

"These are basic tools, and efficient ones. But the Upper Paleo- 
lithic brings into prominence whole new sets of secondary stone 
ools, made for working wood and bone into the actual tools 
wanted, Concave scrapers are found, for shaving down the shafts 
of spears or darts. Awls were made, for drilling holes in either 
bone or wood, And for all kinds of work with these materials 
here existed a number of different types of small chisels or en- 


faving tools, made by striking a flake from the blad 
Way, so to speak, a; 


\ 


& 
k X 
e es 4 


acterizes the Solutrean culture, which spa 
E brief time. Its best work, from ie 
laurel leaf” spear points with ripple fakin 
the perfection of shape of these points E 
expertness of technique, by which long EN. chip 
of from the edge toward the mid-line, each ds bel 
and practically identical with its neighbors, and cing 
effect like ripples in water or sand. The Solu 


A Solutrean point 


t, and their work has 


stoneworking as an ar 
in a few places, in Neolithic Europe and Egypt 
It is something 0 


of the American Indians. 

utensil-making tradition of the times in Ew 
been the influence of an African tradition of : 
appears to have incubated in Spain and also to 


last growth in Hungary. 


K ; 

qe b +> 
dalenian bone harpoon hea we: 
Not only did the Uppet Paleolithic me 


selves handsome 

of bone, ivory and 

been too foolish to try tO 
i 


2 
Jé 
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sly wit simple points for spears or javelins, and also wath 
| awls, pins and needles. Later on, among the Magdalenians, 
‘or antler tools rose markedly in importance, especially with 
ppearance of harpoon heads having a set of barbs running 
one or both edges. 
poon shows what advances had now been made in 
A spear tipped with flint was probably the first and 
ficient weapon, but this was improved on by the end of the 
r Paleolithic. ‘A barbed bone or antler point, called a harpoon 
J (and this is what the Magddlenian points seem to be), is 
to come off its spear shaft on strikiifg into an animal, and 
attached and held (perhaps to a drag) by a line. This is 
rit is used by Eskimos for seals, and by Norwegians for 
E "Probably the Magdalenians used it for reindeer. At any 
the had another weapon of importance: the spear thrower. 
" ob y De in your hands at one end, while 
i e spear harpoon or javelin. The end 
Ke jap thrower has a peg or a stop, against the butt of the 
E E ul the thrower lengthens your arm 
Beer s a great deal of force to the throw— 
green apples off the end of a pointed 
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aim, and beginners would have trouble hitting the side of ‘ 
It adds force rather than distance, and helps to make a ar 


wound, where an arm-thrown spear might be s 
less often. 
The Paleolithic people doubtless also used pit traps 
things, but if they had traps of any more complica d. 
parts have not been found. As to bows and arrows, i 
tain they were invented at al: before the end of the 
if so, they were not widely used. Some small amount of 
may have been done in streams with lines, not with true 
but with simple double-pointed gorges having the line f 
at the middle. Fish were also taken with multipronge 


spears. 


So the European of the Upper Paleolithic was pretty. d 


through defiles. And he was obviously good at birding 
nimals: quantities of bones of the arctic gr¢ 


and of rabbits are 


did for vegetables, eo o 
t he probabl did without to & great 
er E s of the reindeers he killed. 


contents of the stomac 
At any rate he seldom starved. We know 


: t his cloth 
housing arrangements. About his os and besa it was o 


because of all the need! ) 
ial le is a mystery. But he has left us one impressive | 


his art. 
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The art of the caves 


sa kind of “art” still dubious among 
rselves. It consists of little carved stone or ivory female figur- 
ines, They have been called, sardonically I think, “Venuses,” 

hich does not signify that they are beautiful but gives an idea 
‘all the same, They may not have been done in the spirit of the 


One of the earlier forms wa 


The Venus of Willendorf 


Louvre, but th 
: ey were positi 
schoo ere positively not done i a, 
l. Their heads are uninteresting e aded Sunday 


as a rule anxious 
to 
They may have been 


E in the world but harmless 
m zs certainly ably done in the a 
e paintings, quite a different in 


horse*and boar and evi 
evidently havi 
the Lascaux cave. But hat S M iv 


A bison from the ceiling of the Altamira cave in 
painted in red, yellow and black ` 


(though there are differences of style) or a 
h caves. The artists also did s 


French and Spanis ‘ 
deep relief in the walls of some rock shelters, 
faces of others. Finally, the Magd 


the wall sur 

much engraving and sculpture of small, Mes 
antler. Some of it lay in the shaping of u sU 
the ends of spear throwers, which might be 
of an animal or bird, anc some of it was 


art's sake. 
The surprisin 
any standards. 


oe 


thing is the average excellence of the. 
: certainly, examples of inco 


There are, 


F 
i) 
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expect to find whole caves EN od 
imsible back-fence artists, and you do not. the: 
. sketchbook material among the engr 
: ^ Dr. Movius discovered a large ORE 
animal forms carved one over the other, Bio 
actually an artist's sketch pad. From the ur 3 
im of the work is the work of masters, men whose aftistic 
hetic senses were as powerful as the ees of our own, and 
me a hack artist of the present just as surely as a good 
th. present does. Given the knowledge that the Magda- 
vere, afteraall, just like ourselves, it's still hard to under- 
gw they could have rung the bell so decisively and con- 
"without leaving more of a litter of their trials and 


) give the hunters some degree of religious hold over the 
directing or "injuring" the animals through spells, or 
| them breed and be plentiful. It is the game animals that 
le as subjects, and they are often drawn with spears ac- 
t into them. Other objects of any kind, such as plants 
ah beings, are rare, and even these human beings are 
ës shown engaged in hunting or stalking (one man, or 
Ju woman, in Spain is climbing a tree to steal honey from 
Finally, the paintings are usually found far back in the 
scesses of a cave, not in parts which could be used for 
artes, and so they must have had some special purpose, 


E M not ds guessing, because primitive 
tj own times are kno i 
À à wn to have used hunting magic 


QUUUDRS are à wonderful sight, and we can 
irom them, We can get info 


us what animals wer 


: Bet great satis- 
ed as well, but not much 
€ hunted, and ; 
a (some that are now extinct, But the 


ily and carelessly done. They gi 1 
) . They give no useful inforn 
clothes (nor do the Venus figurines!) although some 


fat. A few Spanish scenes show hunting, and portray bo 
arrows, a very useful fact. ( But these particular Spanish p 
may be of later-Megolithic-date. ) Lascaux has various q 
signs that make no obvious sense, and also shows things | 
or may not be houses. And that is about the size of it. 

All this time the ice sheet had been retreating from nori 
Europe and, after a last stand on the Scandinavian penins 
expired altogether sometime not long after 8000 B.c. Some. 


Pleistocene mammals, such as the mammoth, had exp 


earlier; others, like the bison or the Asiatic horse, died 


Europe, while the king of Magdalenian times, the reini 
lowed the glacier north to his present i our 
way to forests housing the red stag and wild boar. Hunt 
came more difficult all around, both because of the cover 
because of the smaller number of large meat-bearing anim 
this extent the people of Europe fell on hard times. 


Mesolithic masters of the hunt 


Paleolithic culture came to an end and wa 
T which developed p 


the late-starting Upper Paleolithic ee b 2 tae 
Mesolithic is looked on by some, qM ae 
from the straight-out big-game hunting 0 


lithic. But the x pE n E 
h primitive nun ers O i : m 

wo r both their dicts and their habits to) 

de i dit—and to f 


les their ance 
]l they took up P 


of comestib ew aids to hunting. 


First of a 


/ 
li 
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sted in Paleolithic times but, if so, 
derful device. It solves the 
to inflict a wound, both 
tance, a problem at which the spear 
or fails. When you pull a bow, you store up all the force of 
Bir and shoulders in it, to release instantly, in the fashion 
"um. instead of more slowly, as when you throw a spedr, on 
ich you cannot concentrate as much strength anyhow. Thus the 
w has a high muzzle velocity, something like a bullet. E 

yin Mesolithic times the bow became the major weapon, using 
y the familiar pointed arrows but alsó chisel-headed arrow 
nts, and blunt-headed wooden arrows for stunning birds or 


which may have exi 


P" 


‘known whether people invented dogs or dogs invented people 
ho struck up the friendship first. Dogs are affable beings, and 
chances'are good that they took to hanging around the human 
ips hoping for scraps, and were tolerated in this way and later 
wed to come along and make themselves useful in the hunt, 
g before they were actually “domesticated” and bred. They 


re had, in fact, this very status in some recent hunting cul- 


ndly, the poorer returns from land hunting made for more 


reciation of what the water had to offer. Shellfish had been 


€n for a long time, but now they were depended on by shore 


; such an extent that thick layers of shells were piled 
4 a meee came to eat, especially in Portugal and in 
3 » Pike, speared in the rivers, also were widely eaten 

s formerly. True fishhooks are found in TE 


People an occasional wi df 
] 
found with the ske ed 


letons of seve 


tions and devices connected with it 

Added to all this, the Mesolithi 
their diet with a good deal of $ whet 
buntag but this is hard to lea ete 
hazefnuts and wild pears, because som 
enough to last to the present in the rema 


A ak 
Le Era 


INH BR Dee RR 


roliths of Mesolithic times, 


Blades or mic 
transverse arrow, 


sickle, Palestine. Middle, 
mosian spearhea 

What about the remainder of Mesolithic c! 
certainly tents and huts for living in, do 
kinds in different regions. The Paleolithic 
forced, in places, by the shortage of wood to 
moth ribs to cover their underground lodges, £ 
]. But the xw forests provided ' 
and in fact one of the type tools of the Mesolithic 
for woodworki i t like the old hand 
a true axe like ours, fo: dl 
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v made by striking off a large flake across 
characteristic of Mesolithic stonework was à 
on microliths or pygmy fint blades of different 

uld be used for points or barbs of arrows, or for 
0 a piece of bone to make a composite knife blade or a 


of culture shows us artful and able hunter- 

odin g to the rather extraordinary world of the late 
and coming to terms with a world of the kind we 
v almost the whole earth was occupied, and by cultures 
or type. The interminably long advance of human 
the baboon-bashing stage of the australopiths to the 
nd skills of the postglacial day was coming to an end, As 
Te, there were actually different varieties of Mesolithic 
n Europe. The early and spotty Azilian, which may have 
ly a gone-to-seed Magdalenian, had badly made har- 
n pebbles painted with mysterious lines and designs. 
a ardenoisian culture was the most widespread. The Magle- 
bog eulture of northern Europe, making the most of 
d also working wood with axes, which included 


furnish support for their living sit PUO 
at the tear Pos ving sites on the soggy 


d by 
nd its 
Indians. 


and sooner than 

which here lasted 
natives." 

%& 


8 The last living hunters 


As farming, followed later by civilization, began i 
spread like ripples from a splash, the Mesolitnic peoples all " 
the earth gave way before it or adopted it. This went on for hot 
sands of years, in different places, up to the time when Europe 
culture underwent its renaissance in the Middle Ages and bu 
out of its own domain all over the world. Then the Europe 
with their "world market,” absorbed or upset existing societies 
many parts, especially America. But even at the time of their. fir 
venturing forth—let us say 1492—they found the Mesolithic su 
vivors already pushed to the wall by other “primitive” peoples: 

shoved nearly out of } 


So far, in fact, that they had been 
and have hung on better than 


day that they and their way 
d, as we ourselves find ways àr 
reasons for going into every n the earth. 

That is to say, they were ready om 
aes of the word. Some were marginal in being remote 


part 
the Arctic tian Oe 


E 


E. The surviving hunting cultures of recent times 


iy inventions to defeat the cold and the ice, and so nobody 
idisuted it with them. But the Indians in New England, cul 

lly more advanced, had good land on which to grow the corn 
gave the Pilgrims, And where are Massasoit's villages now? 


ag. 


The Bushmen, 
ancient hunters of South Africa 


Es Ihave mentioned, especially those who were 
Ce cal good environment, can put flesh on the 
i Mesolithic, and show us what a huntin 
"Ut Was and is, and wh: 


of South Africa, in f 


s, both recently and long 
S; they may not have the 


N 
X 


\ 
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for 
stone- and bonework 


the abr 
a stone cultures going beak ig E á 
. m r Paleolithic. a 
But it is not known for certain how far back in th 
"men go, or whether the earliest as val j 
ngs are theirs, Nor do we know anythin ad 
p gin of the Bushmen, and their odd aia 
Man was there long before, and in Upper Pal li 
werp other, modern men of larger size than t 
t entirely different jn skull’ features, 
The Bushmen are strange little yellowish-b 
are almost as small as the Pygmies of the Congo, 
hair which forms tight screw curls. But they 
from the Negroes, having triangular, rather flat face 

loxd-looking eyes and, of course, the famous and ast 
ability of some of the women to lay up fat on the | uttocks 
they project rearward as does no other human being. his 
on while they are eating well, and goes down again : i 

are not Such ü camellike peculiarity suggests that ks. 
f the Bushmen evolved it as a special response to hé ie 
ing a long isolation from the rest of mankind in South / ' 
there is no positive explanation for it, Neverthe 


bility remains that the Bushmen are an ancient branch 0 


sapiens, perhaps mixed somewhat with Pygmy m Noy E 
Not so long ago the Hottentots came down into the old Bu 
i: g cattle. The Hottentots themselves à 


man territory, drivin ; 
ose from a Bushman-Negro mixture, and had got 


They took up pasturage in the i 
and the Bushmen retaliated by hunti 


the Bu 


ently ar 
from the north. 


both cattle 
much more soli 
the other peoples an 


<hmen found a 
Bushme th cattle and sheep, los : ; 
nd their game 0 return. 
shmen except 


ep 


the Cape wi 
killing the Busb.aen a 
fore there W3% Jittle le 
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E ^ H x H . ^ 
alahari Desert, and this is where their 


E bands, or even families, looking for 
s as the game migrates for the season. 
they think about is food, especially in 
„ and life is a hunt for it. 
diet by not being chogsy about what they 
out anything they can digest: not only 
larger species of the antelope tribe, but 
ts, poisonoús snakes, lizards, scorpions, 
d any kinds of seeds, berries and roots. 
diet once again by not being too particular 
e food, for they are able to eat putrid meat, 
h eg that smells, Europeans have said, as you 
'egg could smell. This has dumfounded many 
ake real pleasure in eating things you 
nnihilate them. 
et in a third way by eating prodigiously 
and, contrariwise, managing to put up with 
liged to, or to go absolutely hungry for con- 
y people have seen two Bushmen eat up a 
r ble amounts of wild game, in half a day; 
ative peoples all over the world in the next p: 
d e. time after they had been seen is edm 
3) em but before this European contact had 
Hve they were living, Some are still in that state, some 
E m Yet | 1900, and some have had hardl 
Yet, taken all together, these tribes are 


thing different from the archaeologi 
, gical pas 
of history—the fixed phases, the cotes 


ya 
the 
t, on the one 
or the Incas— 


; it is a literary 
editorial “we.” 
or fifty or three hundred 


ailable for our ine peoples and cultures 


Mir. Ts 8s we would want to 

c u Dnot days avoid the : 
drink ood, and I hope thàt occasional al 

given bythe reader, 
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and bere a “w " 
à “whole sheep" does not mean just the x 


aegro and all, (This kind of voraci 
E vis of everything edible is seen NU " 
€ hunters in all parts of the world.) It is certainly Lx 
plishment, and not something we could man, ia 
to say the least. This is when the women me inte 
behinds. Now you avill remember that he Um 
Venus figurines are all very fat little women, Qum t 
seen signs of the same trait (called steatopygia) int 
their appearance is more one of general plumpness (whic 
in fact have been better suited to a cold climate than 
big lump). In any event, it may well be that they are 
pinup girls, and that the ideal healthy beauty of that icy da 
a grossly overfed one, reflecting in one way their hopes a 
prayers about food. ot me 
Taken altogether, you can see that the Bushmen have acto 
modated. themselves, by their dietary elasticity, to the ur = 
tainties of their food supply more completely than ya : 
have thought possible. How have they organized themselves 
positive fashion so as to obtain their food? While they will ea 
anything, they prefer wild vegetables and the flesh of typical 
game animals, and they hunt these both er d ^ 
munally, and always share a Kill regardless of who made it ( vail 


another trait typically a uos | 

s the business of the women to 0 
ee wild plums, wild melons, wild veldt cabbage 
orage > » Wi 


ch, often using à Wels 
and many bulbs, roots and other m of all #8 


ick to root them up. They } 
at e older of these help in the gathering, The men E 
s business of hunting, and go 


long, and th 
charge of the seriou! 
in it. E. 
Their hunting weapons are S 


ame $ 
extent, for larger gam RUE 
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light, and made with a 
hand (so that the shaft 
and can be picked up 


have stone-tipped points (or glass or iron, re- 
ght bows and arrows are seldom deadly in them- 
"on is effective. The Bushmen compound it 
sacs of snakes, a poisonous «aterpillar, and vari- 
pushes and roots, cooking the whole thing down 
into which the arrowheads, of whatever kind, 
ison does not work immediately, but acts ac- 
le sizé of the animal and the nature of the wound. It 
antelope promptly but take a number of hours 
which might have to be chased a long distance by 


arrows are usually 
point as long as your 
jint sticks into the prey, 


difference between our idea of hunting and 
e are ridiculously poor woodsmen. Here at home 
‘crashing through the woods until he blunders onto 

E | d which did not realize that the hunting season 
and opens fire, either killing the game dead, or 
and losing it, or frightening it into the next county; 
usually has to ask a dog to find the body for him. 
te nimrod may go on an African safari: prac- 
hunters locate an animal for him, which he dis- 
ha rifle almost good enough to stop a tank. But a 
eH pONs, poison and all, are far less lethal, both for 
d M pe and along with his weapons he 
wn vast training and skill, which 


pu is highly educated. He knows all about the 
EU M m and how they will act, and how to 
n, has learned how to get the last scrap of 
om everything around him, in a way to make Sher- 

purblind. We look al aut the empty landscape 


him it is as full of si «as the subway. Not 


gh the same lifelong trai 
g training. it i 
‘ven conceive how different] it is probable 
ORE ntly tle same things 


see it. Nor does he: h 

*) ; he has s sers: 

like a zebra at all, but E Loe x 
by a zebra, far away N © knows is a zebn 
"rs Yo Nearer at hand, he can follow a g 
n its tracks, or from lesser indicati ; 
and | i r inelcabions, and tg 

„Row badly, and keep on this particular track fo 

no matter how r A particular tre oy 
hz Ne great a tangle bf other tracks it may ais 
Such abilities, though i the inar - 
nevertheless common RU ane bs 
die: place, and turn up among o 
pendent on hunting. The natives of Australia are 
known for such feats. And here is a story from Tier d 
Lucas Bridges, born and raised on Beagle Channel | imsell 
ommended a sixteen-year-old Ona Indian to the A 
ernor of the town of Ushuaia to help track a convict ese ped fg 
the prison there. Since a major activity of the place y 
firewood and timber in the woods all around, and drag 
of the ground about the town can be | 
d hundreds of convicts, sok 
picture of the fugit 
ones he had escap 


oxen, the state 
with the tramplings of oxen an 
and civilians. The Ona boy was shown à 
and a pair of his shoes (obviously not the 
details of height and weight, and set to work 
f the Ona except at mealtimes for a number of 
and nothing learned from him, as he hardly Spanis 
suspicious from the first, had d 


ust as the governor, 
ldbricking and getting fat on ar 


his detective was go i 
emed to confirm this by disappearing alto sc 


But he came back in a week and made his full vg vel } 
tively, as follows: “He didn’t escape at at ANE 
accidentally found that same evening Eis a n 
outside the prison def e Ona had made i 

f the town but also of the 


only of the envis 0 : 
ments fifteen wiles to the eas | s 
PEETA 


in), given a few 
Little was seen o 
days, pin 
anyhow. J 
cided that 
food, the boy se 


, zy A 
" (CAS gi 
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the myriad tracks had been made by one particu: 
E ven seen. 
A OR The Bushman hunter's great 
‘contact with his quarry and keep it, while he 
4 to end its life with his venomous but rather 
ast discover it. He must approach it, using eve 
and infinite, wary patience to avoid being 
; er to keep out of sight and smell entirely or 
ne harmless fellow beast idly moving about in the 
fina to shoot as'quietly as he can: the wound 
e the animal bolt and the hunter, like a good 
n may keep things set up for another shot, at the 
ra different one, leaving them in doubt as to which 
in off in or whether to run at all. He may actually 
as an animal, crouching under a rig that shows 
‘and makes him look like an ostrich. (One of the 
Aintings shows a man wearing antlers, who may 
ing the same kind of stalking.) In any case it pays 
) get as close as he can before shooting. 
animal is aptto make off, at a speed, of course, far 
5. Now the Bushman must track it and keep up 
is takes two days and forty miles. For the Bush- 
1 outlast his game whether it is badly wounded, 
poison, or not, And to show how important are 
and endurance in this kind of hunting: a Bush- 
Chase down and kill an unwounded springbok, 
trail, giving it no rest, in the heat particularly, until 


e hot sand i ; gi i 
‘ makes its hoofs give out and it is too 


every 


Sees of hunting, but the Bushmen have 
m mo use dogs in the hunt as well. They 
| jd : : ead fus They spear fish in rivers 
And y cleverly 6 ith 
<page eens! a waterhole with 
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great deal. Dres : 3 
. 5 may start with : " M 
to be a decoration for es with a headband which is 
jects and a ; omen and somethin to stick 
“rrowpoints in for men. Th oie 
pair of small fore-and-aft a E long 

cloth for men. Bushmen Mi e E 

cof or ia o Wear skin capes, if the wea 
(instead of a ro et p s Mes they nl en 
: à rock shelter or a windbreak emporary 

huts made of branches stuck in the EN 
grass, grass mats or skins, E 
For ls Bushmen are not settled, and when they move 
everythi ri : i : , 
cii : ng ve ns the man takes his weapons and the 
de ig else-baby, extra skins, fire sticks, ostrich: 
»ottles of water, and perhaps some poor pottery, 
would keep only a day or so even if they wanted to store it 
we have seen their idea of the proper place for food: in f 
stomach. 1 
So personal property is not a matter of moment to them. E 
they have one clear notion of property, which is their territon 
and the resources in it, Infringement of this is a direct thre 


life, and so they are fiercely territorial, like the howling 
d take place in its own private reg ot 


the wanderings of each ban 

which it would fight to preserve. And they are careful, in th 

desert, to keep their springs of water their own secret. 
le. Bands consist of a few 


Bushman social life is simp de lies 
only, which might not always stick together within their terdi 
And, except for the head of the family, there is hardly anyoe 1 


a chief. For à wedding, there might be a feast but 


i i Jes, be not the sligh T 
might, as 1s usual among hunting peop E tak 


catty f more than one wife, 

: ildre if a man - 
ing children, and i e É 
E to, he may. However, this is lack of cerem 

5 > . 

for 


call 


want 


in every 


man and his mothe’ {n-a 
of ne another. y ut, though members of erent 
A d Q i outside, the social 
an S 
: 9 
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] which lives and hunts in its 
keeps itself happy with dancing, singing and storytell- 
h Religion? Almost non-existent: they dosis: the 
the praying mantis in particular, believe in omens and 
tions,” use hunting magic, and think diseases are 
yellow evil spirits entering the body. But in cere- 


consequence they are lacking. 


own 


yn small group, 


Complicated relatives in Australia 


E. ; ry 
‘native blackfellows of Australia, off in another end of the 
land, live a life similar to the Bushmen’s, on similar re- 
That is to say, their contacts with nature and their cul- 
r defenses are much the same, and they wander in small bands 
in definite hunting territories. But the African Bushmen, like 
, | such primitive hunters, have no social organization to speak 
(oe Eu and a group of families, while the Australian 
i iy Eee some social ideas—it must be admitted 
s e exceptionally complicated—which serve them both 
j EM hi structure and as a sort of philosophy. 
E E kinship system. Compare our relatives. 
: de are cud a single person. But “Brother” or 
Tandmother can be one of two or more people; “ ” 
brother or brother-in-law of eith E RE ae 
A: ither parent, and in practice 
Ee bot even have to be related; “Cousin” h: i 
ie irme P + sin” has less meaning yet. 
inc: i 
E. pea E will have a name which 
ghter" as distinct from “Mother's 


hers Dau * 
ghter" (both are “Cousin” to us), or even "Father's 


5 Sister’s Son’s Daughter.” 
$ rs Brother is COUNT T ey are also more general: 


brothers to him 
tod whose ), who are thticefore als 
om Whose sons and daughters are also } re also your 
me i our “Brothers” 
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an i "Sis -i 3 i 
E. ters," until you think yo 
: it sound complicated? Tt is id 
, and m 


pause h 


| here. You can mak or 
" ake out P 
p terms are linked t de chart, 
Thi ogether, and where 
his does not mean th E Ie they. 
to keep the "an t e Australian natiy ^ 
*p themselves straigh E M 
chart. It only mea” a t, or even that thy 
by; and it also E i E a know what 
aec hex: uy that this kind of relationship 
For thei Ee "d Eus Mun gru 
TU cir marriages are enmeshed in this system, A 
jot marry his sister, naturally, and in fact ini à 
use the mo i : $ 
are els EE e SH ngua 
n g ther Andore it would also be inces ous 
an) f his other “Sisters,” no matter how distant in act 
ship they may be. On the other hand, there is in fact 
marriage for him: his Mother's Brother's Daughter w 
his true first cousin on this side, is not classed as his s 
rather as “Expected Wife.” His Mother's Brother is nm 
but “Father-in-law.” Actually, of course, it is likely that 
Mother's Brother's Daughter available for him, because t 
system cannot be expected to have the right numbers of 
in every pigeonhole. But there will nevertheless be girls w 
would be the Expected Wife's “Sisters” if she existed, and by t 
stem of classification they are therefore Expected Wives, 4 
If he should marry more UM 


extension, to the man in question. 

once, his wives would always have this kind of relation to . 
The practical result of all this is that people fall into classes whic 

determine whom they can and cannot pum 

children can and cannot marry. (ihe system I ave Oa * 
the universal one in Australia; some are e AW ý 
f kinship and preferred marriage e 


Kir 


Seives 


not 
And such systems 0 


an overgi? 
all, such an ove [un Re A 


isted only a£ gut 
it existed ont) Hee fen 


self, and 
e kind, of state , sah 


in som 
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1 what to expect from them in return. You 
which are your true parents, brothers, and so 
or toward other, distant “Fathers” is a dilution 
ward your own father or his real brothers. This 

n stretches beyond the horizon, so that you can 
other bands—a great consideration—establishing 
with people who are strangers, by finding some 
assuming one. That is what I mean by speak- 
structure. Extensive relationships and 
exist which make travel, trade and iríter- 
1, countering the natural’ isolation of separate 
natter of lives and security, not etiquette alone. 
e a like view of nature in general, and thus 
indred to the universe as well as to one an- 
h > world's great totemists. Ancestor-heroes lived 
everything was being laid out the way it 


as which bring the dream-time once more 
both nature and man. From the ancestors 


ier as kangaroos or as men of the kangaroo 
never eat the flesh of a kangaroo. Not only this, 
lass and other groupings also have totems, and 
ughout nature, so that the Australians in effect 
otems, The very features of the landscape were 
è heroes: a certain rock may be the bones of one, a 
t be blood shed by another, and they know all 
i by which the ancestors traveled. 
sh country is not only the band's vital hunting 
; speaking aloud to the natives (as it does to 
ushmen): it is also a landscape of the spirit, 


part, body and soul. It is their ancestral home 


cular totem Spirits are loázed. Here, they are in - 


^. VO their religious rites they know how to 
J, Cau: 8 e animal spirits to be borà, and so make 


Ser HC mer n» 
entiful. Aw. dos. 
Per ee unsafe, 3y from home they fe itani 
life is E gee! social (and religio al 
f simple. Bands numbe; gr us) organizati 
ul of families—and if ther ‘ E like forty 
men get together and de n A anything to be dec 
b ands meet for a em 3 ü M 
tribes” only in the sense of m malas. idol 
or m identical custoras, Ac 
Ui H 
S SA a cm i tte dE 
g itlitiated to manhood, This is E 
versal item of culture, and is particular] voice 
n people of all. It consists, pied, of makin th 
ve by themselves in the bush, under certain strict y 
rami as e food; of wounding, hazing or frig 
of teaching them moral precepts and (usually) m 
secrets, with the adult males of the group performing ex " 
or dressing up as supernatural beings, The Bus "d 
Africa do much the same things. In Australia this is the 
the boys learn the lore of the totem ancestors, kept stris 
from them before, and never known to the women a aik i 
time, too, they undergo circumcision or some other maiii 
such as having a tooth or so knocked out. Now, 
these customs of initiation have been thought up with 
intent (which is not likely), they serve 8$ 8 
adulthood, shocking the youth into respect for bre 
and into an appreciation of the responsibilities of being s t 
the same time, he becomes aware of the 4 : 
a hunter, since among i 
nfully obvious p 
utlines of Australian 


can Bushmen. 
e. Shelter an 


du 


à 
Mu 


isa pai 
The 0 


the South Afri Small groups move 


d dress are 


camp, looking for gam 

the south of the cop: ent, where the 

make log huts gf to wear à skin inste 
fd the waist oF h 
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9: a here were 
xo tribe and the opossum (there ies 

als except the wild dingo 
t have arrived with the 


3 list 
on, they have a long 
ke the Bushmen, t i : 

E. dig up wild yams and other 
while the men hunt. Their goods, such as they 
bolithic-Mesolithic inventory. Spears and spear 
and arrows). Boomerangs (the great a 
| dub, not meant to return, but to stun or kill 
ng kind was for fun only). Nets for birding and. 
p and cords. Canoes in some regions where 
+ Their stonework contains many of the styles and 
d the whole Paleolithic. The natives must have come 
! y inly isolated in Australia for 

Lond they have certainly been iso ; 
: À years (perhaps much longer), but just whence 
do not know. 


Hunting culture and hunting society 


usen then, like the Bushmen, are simple foragers, 
: their limited weapons with enormous skill in hunt- 
Ming an accomplishment out of eating or not eating. 
review other hunting-gathering peoples of the 
|! would son sec many of the main aspects of their 
t to duplicate themselves in our account. This 
that their cultures are all alike, or on one level. We 
he diflerence between Bushman and Australian social 
wed the difference in their weapons. The weak bows 
aho Contryst with long bows, some of them over 
and the complicated manufacture of arrows, 


Indians vi me Bolivia; or with the S-shaped 
>, on Trlandss or with the blowguns of the Sakai 
r All of these involve. Jot of special in- 


action, and they are not simple tools at all, 
t the Bushmen and the Austivlians live in 


=. 


have a wide 


Api: 
: the Ona In 


4 dians hunt on land wit 


; a nias us neighbors, the Yahgans, : 
| the shore g i a T 
I birds. ie ia oes depending largely f 
VM y» are highly special in their 

"hunting Indians of northern Canada, 8 
! $ rs than hunters, like certain of the T of t 
ted States and Lower California, where nuts an 4 

$ kinds were staple foods, ) 
But the behavior of the hunters has similarities 
‘ave given examples already: the common obliga 
others part of your kill (the same obligation to share fo 
falls on people in a lifeboat); the gluttonous eating wher 
plentiful; and the great sharpening up of hunting skill. 
as well has such similarities. Now nothing is a grea 
than to jump in and find general “rules” in culture or n 


Variety of opportunity, as em 


fascinating though it is. The next minute you are talking al 
*ctques” in the “evolution” of “marriage,” as though marriage we 
epecies of rabbit, Nevertheless, it is not hard to see that the ver 
s of hunting life must logically mold societies to cet 


1 
circumstance: 


vages as ferocious 


lustful, 
ally, near to animals in thei res 
eir emotions and intelligence. This is entirely un 

rstanding of humanity & 


a sensible unde 
rofoundly uncivilized, make no mist 


the scale of known societies. But 
the end of the Stone Age, not ; 


dren in th 
both to them and to 
culture. The savages are p 
and they are the lowest in 
forget that they represent 
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taking umbrage if you should suddenly per- 
; rotruding from your front and back when 
w Ped your own business. For they put 
s, or anyone outside their own group as they 
E ere 


. et this ‘not create an impression of wanton bestiality, br 5 
ic Our hunters are perfectly clear about right 
cir own bands, and are just as responsive to 
d regulations of their own cultures as we are to 
ot natural-born killers. Cannibalism is practically 
amon these hungriest of men (except for instances of 

ling), and the Bushmen will not even eat the 


he is so like a man. Head-hunting is also un- 
this and cannibalism being ornaments of higher cul- 
sh some of our own Mesolithic ancestors in Europe 
and Pekin Man, of course, ate Pekin men). Mar- 
are carefully observed, and the rule of avoidance 
's husband and her mother (a kind of etiquette 
s the importance of relationships and forestalls 


) is widespread. Orgies of sexual license, 


i e of initiation rites is not sadism on the part of the 
s. On the contrary, it exists to enhance personal restraint and 
ponsibility, traits which we consider civilized. 

are such people merely one step away from apes in their 


al exi 


e, I have said that their economy—simple gather- 
tially that of apes, and so it is. But human Punten 
away from apes, because they are human and have 
i poverty of the culture makes the human abilities 
ch as the endurance, the variegated feedin: 1 th 
required by the incredible feats of P "n r 

of tracking. These 
whata dangerous, resourceful à 
e with his bare hands. 
"animal cunning”) is 
ns, or the co 


animal a man can 
Butall the lore and skill 
actually culture in itself 
Operation in h nting and x 
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eating. Bad as it is, this litt 
conquer the whole World; there is no other large anin 
ge animal th 


live in 
all the sam 
€ places as man E 
, and even hi : 
his dog some 


+ 


e culture allowed 


depends on him utterly, y 
e M culture of hunters is not really 
i pee ‘oir languages. It may be simple, But the po 
oT f: ah ies Up fiedged cultural behavior, nd i 
Ts are capable of using more complicated tee! 
stitutions if they need to. Hark back to the howlin 
They learn to do various things like riding on a mother’s f 
and above all to live peaceably with the me'nbers a mM, 
band, but the rest of their actions are largely instinctive. 
rate the hostility between bands is unvarying, and their 
from one another is complete, Human bands may be 
territorial, and jealous of their hunting grounds, The Ona If 
for example, are not good mixers, being too willing to shoot de 
men of other groups and steal their wives from them (thought 
is not the ordinary means of getting wives). But the Aus "im 
have a kinship scheme for regulating relations between ban 
establishing a kind of “communication” they would not d 
from their everyday pursuits. So cultural means of this kind 
which the Australians use and the Onas do not, And. 
societies subscribe to the rule against incest, and this, too, = 
cts, If a man marries his sister he loses the 
y, and the band loses an impor 
f its members. These consite 
higher societies, but of no 1 


n 


is 


available, 


social conta 
ally himself with a new famil 


element in the interweaving 0 
are much more important in 
ov e. 
consequence even her or p AME i 
So the last of the hunting peop bo €: "y d 
lesson. Certainly they are E Meer s purely matum 
À i ainst the limits : 
ee them struggling 382109. "7 des 
ih. and the necessary ae "s EAT ^ 
V j f 
aug tin : d 
; man—moder "ae i logical nature nave 
us man to what nee and his psychol gi ba 
inferior y ne i 
since made hiny capable 


Y 
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fo od growers: the Neolithic 


f the Ice ‘Age the, hunting peoples were 
the habitable world, except the outer 
d perhaps such poor places as Greenland 
lime they even roamed the plain between 
hich now lies under the North Sea. Mak- 
they discovered every kind of available 
ch have to be specially treated to be 
n different places they gave themselves 
' fairly intricate inventions, whether weapons 
V n though typically they could carry their 
§ they traveled, in their heads or on top 


©., and somewhere in the Near East (as 

Neolithic way of life began. It is still called 
tone Age, as Mesolithic means Middle, and 
| Stone Age), because the older anthro- 
thing in the light of stonework, and thought 
t age of polished stone axes. But it means, 
in which food is planted and bred, not 
h which food is domesticated, not wild. 
greatest single change in human history 
nt this would be it. I mean, of course, a 
ol ution, as distinct from a biological change 
IE gradually becoming able to use culture 
n Es And I do not mean that the change 
tic to those who were chan y 


ging, as though 
on. It was dramatic, but long after 
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SECOND § 


i Onsequences; because eye 
ut of this as 


Ne uw E: Il L f th | n 
up tl NES all the way rom the Faiyum 
M e Nue y | 

I from Cairo and the R ramids), 


and Sy 


na, Ove 
kind n Iraq and Iran, They were not all thes 
mrt i ummary picture of their culture m. 
iui urs lived in houses, of mud T 
ag 1 ^ hey grew wheat and barley; t 

th straight sickles made b ing Aint 

j setting flint blades in 
jM 


any 


Basket and hand mill of the Neolithio 


sed it (in some places) in gram 
and they ground it for bre d 


picce of wood or bone; they sto 
or pits lined with basketry; 
rotary hand mills of stone, or in some other kind of grind 
wortar. They raised cattle, sheep, goats and pigs (and do 
gh remember that a dog is à Mesolithic contraption i 
and not à barnyard animal). But they also hi 
irds and fishpespecially in the F 
de bowls and jars of pottery 


for hunting, 
1 animals, and took b 

out their diets. They ma 
out of flax. 


v wove linen cloth 
« a culture W 
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e area down to nearly 
to radiocarbon dates.: And one of the ar $ 
un discovered must have been foundec AY 
E a already a full-fledged village, so t 1a 
I have been some time prior to this. 
p eet period, it is easy to suppose X a: 
leave their village, which we recognize " Z En 
+o off on a hunting expedition during which the) 5 t 
E s. i d label “Mesolithic. 
ve which we would dig up and ia tus 
village, called Jarmo,’is in the hill country o raq 
-Euphrates Valley. It was made up of RA 
mud walls, and lasted long enough so that eight 
‘made out by the excavators. Grains of wheat and 
d, along with the household tools for making 
hand mills. And there were bones of cattle, sheep, 


eo, 
c hunters in th 


be hard to prove just what was the state of 
of these animals, but here at any rate was the basic 
in a group; and all wild animal bones—i.e., 
‘were clearly products of the hunt—amounted to only 
t of the total. One feature of the houses was burning 
(hearths?) but aside from the remains of these 


can be determined from surviving vegetable matter or char- 
e extent from animal remains like shell. They depend on 
radioactive isotope of carbon having a half-life of 5568 years, 
it decays at a known rate like other radioactive elements. 
mosphere in a definite proportion of all carbon, and so 
‘all living tissues in the same ratio. When the tissue is dead, 
^ begins to decay, until in about twenty-five thousand years 
little of it left to measure accurately, So the , 
bon in a fragment of wood or in grains of whe 
jects ceased to live. It is a little like 
stays full; turn off the faucet and th 
te until it is gone, While it was 
long ago the fancet was turned off: af 
Teast the time needed for eva 


remaining proportion 
at tells approximately 
this: a tumbler under 
€ water in the tumbler 
evaporating, you could 
terward you would only 
poration had elapsed. For this 
only within the last twenty-five 
too precise beyond the last ten 


n n dates can be worked out 
ANa years or 50, and are presently none 
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there were no si t 

gns of pottery unti] the hi 
of the settlement, When some ín = * f 
pear. And there were no signs of weaving nr So le 
group of very early farmers, lacking even the ye typical 


Neolithic” peoples, pottery and Weaving, but with the 
“cated grains and animals well in hand, CU. 
Something very similar existed in ancient Jericho, in P 
Here the oldest levels are probably as old as Turm , 
proye to be directly descended from the Mesolithic in 
the region. Yet this very early Jericho had already as 
‘orm of a true town, Before they were makin% any pot 
people had built a town wall of rough stone. And the i 
stands, not thrown down by the trumpets and the Lord; it h 
been uncovered well beneath the remains of the later Jericho tli 
Joshua fit the battle of. 43 
hu 
The beginnings of planting 


e 

None of this tells us how the business of domestication cam 
hout, and here we have to fall back on Er TE tio 
| ti - ht kind of imagination, and not one that sees 
But let it be the right kind of imagina , an | e 
a Mesolithic genius waking up in à hut, exclaiming, “Why didn% 
| think of that before?" and smartly laying out a 
ing it full of good things. On the contrary, 


Jeolithic standards; 


megas «Es y accidental steps, at the 


grain must have come about b 


ratherers. : l jc hunters had com 
; : i ps ressive proof that the deis is 
There is imp ie re 
ind of the world 
ot! <. Many such peo 
pn and perhaps com 
grew, possib 1 
in the Near East, 


ji ate 
to have had a very la 
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FIRST FOOD CR 
ught to show that they harveste I 
rtant scale. Realize also that these cereais, 
the millets (grasslike grains including sorghum, 
t in use), will keep well if they are stored in a proper 
ind you have something which emphasizes the importance 
op and exerts a steady pull back to the place where it 
wel. or where an otherwise wandering group keeps its 
i e grain. And suppose that little by little the people 
el ways of helping the crop, and camp near it, or carry 
pe grain home to one of their main camps, and accidentally 
it around so that it grows there. Then the final purposeful 
of this kind of food is probably inevitable. Now the 
rocess might be very slow, or too difficult entirely, for 
wild vegetable types, and it is probable that the particular 
f these grains, like their yearly growth (as opposed to 
ome fruit), their high food value, and above all their 
, would have helped the incipient farmers along in their 
gneonscious process of domestication.” 
fou might think that it would be possible to find the home of 
finding the natural home of the grains themselves. 
Eip n din grow wild m too many parts of the 
T n n GO Md Africa to make this possible. 
py of domesticating them had been 
Er established and herds had been introduced into new 
mitories, then some of the local wild forms in these new terri 
Ties may have been brought under domesticatioi erri- 
' z the flocks ; ation, as a way of 
flocks, This seems to have happened with 
g in Europe, for example. That would e: n Noe 
ve the original domestication had taken m d uu 
; em d in one principal place. The ae 
?wever, that cattle domestication, like that of Wheat 


d wild grasses and 


, 


» C, O. Sauer h i 

: dn as quite a different hypothesis: 

l meo tam vng. a Otis to ed bri e 
i pa à plants—rather t e 

te ae or for fish poison, See e E st ob 


» 
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nd barley 
Near East 
It 


is actually s isi > 
sand pigs al GE. r the main animal 
levels of the oldest villa Y: ARS up lowest 

tgests Neolithic be iu s D ss ef th 
Jarmo's founding in AUR Hae gone back well 
jut in any event it is likel dai = perlas eM 
— ASE ly that the grains were d 

fore the animals. PARRA 
For the essence of vi ^ £ 
: iuri. - en Re life is building a ; 
i , stay place. And it js' plants th 
in « ^ place, and so ask the people to do the same, while th 
ar imals may wander, If the people are wandering, and liv ing by 
wnting, they cannot afford the time to care for livestock. $ 
times hunters bring live animals to camp as a way of h 
next day's food at hand. But these animals never survive more 
s day or so. And a hunter’s real reaction to a food animal | 
shoot it; this was the Bushman’s approach to Hottentot or! 
cattle, and the Sioux Indians did the same thing when the Gre 
White Father was trying to make them settle down and gav 


them some cows. : j 
But domesticating cattle is not simply stockading them, or cven 
taming them; it means rather causing them to breed successfull 
while they are dependent on human beings. And this means livin 
something else while waiting for the animals i M. 
and give milk. Now if you are a hunter, not a x 
i rous to be hunting rabbits or gazeles | 
dy to be killed. Of cow 


6000 B.C» 


nd grow 
it would seem preposte 
have oxen and sheep at 
io not know what actually 


we ao 

ial ci sta 
may have been special deus 
nads of Siberia, W o 


hand, all rea 
happened in 
nces. À 


ou 


reir deer nor 
' in the very ) 
circumstances are peculi: ; 
the dome stication of 
ugh to suggest str 


t 


thic villages fairly soon, and because they 


e 
the nature of Neolithic life. 


Pots and looms 


was the first plastic. It has to be made from carefully 
clay, which is made into a paste with water. Before it is 
: Bi (a be given a temper, in the form of some kind of 
org t (unless these are present naturally) or even of other 
gs, for two reasons: to keep it from being too gooey to work 
t all, and tojmake ita little porous so that water may leave 
deg firing without breaking it. When it has been com- 
pu itis still only a patty-cake of mud, and must be fired 
ange its Cag nature. This drives out the water which is 
che im d CA clay, ce animal or vegetable 
m e clay itselt. 
is . 
e and completely resistant to water and to ordi- 
4 oitery can be decorated in a number of ways: by 
ping; by all sorts of surface markings with stick os 3 
dum D zit ; sticks, stamps or 
ve eee g or scratching after it is dry; by 
r n CREE " fits 
is Sem j en B 2 ee a special finer coating) 
pieces last indefinitely. raoa zu dd 
n í e i 
beyond anything else, because the X ae lowe 
and periods by styles of potmaki y can trace tribes and 
ut the people themselves jm ens p oon 
ng food, and especially ae Eo E ecause it is so useful 
way of Ging axe cooking. Boiling is an im- 
untities. However, trying to boil and grains edible in larger 
her, or by dropping hot rocks i in a wooden or bamboo cor 
he ground, is somethin, S into water in a skin-li a 
Der ething less than perfect. One kin-lined hole 
is ed with clay, and it ma: a ne such substitute 
4 through the accident Joe that potte 
is al burning of Ty was first 
E by no means simple to Mem 
^ actually consists of a co OUR Like the bow 
vin, mple B 
g of true texti piex of i M 
ted e textiles, Bask inventions, and 
3 » Basketry, matting and > so does 
z HI netting were 
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aen in Mesolithic (and Paleolithic?) 
whe nirlv : 

n fairly complicated, can be made b hand oA " 
wee two uprights, and hang the vas dtu FU v 
you can do the in-and-out weaving of the weft threads i 
fingers. You can also do lon : A 


g division with your fingers, 
4 3 
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S, an 


H 
there are better ways, 


You can suspend the warp threads from a stiff bar. and 
weights to the bottom of SER 
P groups of them, which will. 
some tension on the threads and ease the threading o the 
into them, You can have bars top and bottom, making 
frame and enabling you to roll up the finished cloth as 
You can use a comb to push the last weft thread tight 
the previous one. You can tie every other warp thread to a 
called a heddle, so that when you lift the stick in one motion 
create a shed between the right warp threads, and can t 
the bobbin through in a single stroke instead of having to Wess 
the weft thread painfully over or under one warp thread at 
time. Here you have a fully developed hand loom, out of which 
we today have simply made a machine; Neolithic peoples carre 
things up to this point. In fact, just as all our edible plants a 
animals were domesticated in Neolithic times, so were alls a 
basic techniques of weaving discovered. 


Weaving needs fibers, of course, 
and Jater in cotton and wool (the hairy er oa 
much less suitable for spinning a pe Aee We 

= domestication ). ; 
coat developed under P its mies superior rep d 


í Jeolithic resources, 
ween ed by most of the hunters. 


exte 


of household gear of 
traveling, nor ` 
tary life, which is a cen i 
"Tt must be said that some bit ; 
du yas use | 
nd that pottery was et i p 
Ar " : pray Not ss of plants js not known 
frica, eastern / E, p ^ 
“a before the first domes ; 
anywhere be 


ee 
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The meaning of farming 


us, in short, to the meaning of the so-called Neo- 
lion. If you generalize, and take the typical effects 
ure of hunting life on the one hand and of farming life 
other, you can see that something stupendous took place. 


‘case of the appearance of culture itself, it was a break- 
A 


ture’s bonds, the freging of man from the limits of 
supplyjof food. 
EL hunter-gatherers at work. They have a 
„ideas about conservation and some, like the Australians 
mians, exerted themselves in pious rites to make 
i plentiful. But that is wishful thinking; natyre 
not they. Nature goads them about from spot to spot 
g monkeys, and there is nothing they can do about it. 
cannot stockpile their food; when they have eaten, it is 
to start thinking about the next meal. Around any 
' are only so many wild animals and so many edible 
ie of the balance of nature. When these have been 
or picked beyond a given point, the supply becomes too 
Cannot recover, perhaps, for that season. What do the 
m n the camp do? They pick up and move on, to a place 
à : purae is Eitonched; So this band must have enough 
^ keep rebuilding the supply, it must preserve the 
oo poachers, and it must move, move, move. 
‘about the numbers of people? Since they are actuall 
the balance of nature themselves, th i inis y 
ber which their ferito wes will be limited 
ry Can support in its worst (not 


) years. So the whole huma 


^ ! Es n population must be rela- 
Ad ie 5d d Actually the simplest family can 

: a life, the man to hunt and the woman to 

insects » Water and firewood and to tend to 
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B CO. 
idd jobs. But this leaves 
it, while larger groups ma 
heh ^ 
hunt more effectively, wi 
rby multiplying the cha 
on w hich 


them with no 


a noir (hi $ ; : , 
point at which it presses too hard on the food s m i 
supply. T 


dius of 
en ugh and far enough to tap the resources it needs, 
a While can bands come together in tribal meeti 
perhaps when a natural crop—a cactus pear gra 
comes into season, and for a while creates plenty fore 
The rest of the time the bands must keep their distance, 
the number of each will be something like fifty souls, mo 
less. "c 
These laws of nature have teeth in them: many such peopl 
accept the necessity of killing some of their infants at b rth b 
cause the mother already has all the young children she can cc 


with on the march; and most of them ruthlessly abandon Ü 


sick or the helplessly old to freeze or starve. If, rarely, they pu 
behalf, these efforts are visib 


forth efforts on the aged ones fo 
strenuous. Such action is not subhuman callousness. Even thou ! 
they may appear to take it calmly, the people have no i a 
all in what they do, or even the face they put upon it. in ‘x 
We see, in fact, human beings like ourselves ipeo e 
knowing it, in a life which prevents e NOTE » 
material inventions an pinations. bm lic bar 


can hardly become civi 
households. They must 


find some 


them almost 
} n having any 
so keeps them fro! xar 
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was fade to grow not by nature but by 
to villages, and dozens of people to 


dum did not arrive with a rush. This ye R 
ideally but it was gradual, and there has alway 
: oT The Siriono Indians, nomadic hunters 
|i are normally so hungry that their conversation 
food, or squabbling over food, or begging ie 
food (they are perhaps the least honorable of the 
nd will eat in the middle qf the night to avoid sharing). 
hey playt small plots of corn and other vegetables 
or at some place near which they expect to be 
the corn patch fails to rescue them from their hard 
ithi peoples hunt and fish avidly and, as we shall 
more primitive ones cannot even remain long in one 
ise of the inefficiency of their methods of farming. 
We can see the gradual nature of the de- 


Peasants on the Danube 


‘still undiscovered origins of the Neolithic farming 
‘established all over the Near East. More slowly, 
8 Seepe.. westward into the European forests, the 
? there began to practice the new arts, Very bad 
its Appearance in the shell heaps of Scandinavia 
Mesolithic Ertebglle culture), and then in the 
1 Vampignian are found occasionally the bones of the do- 
Resim These partly Neolithic settlements more and more 
1 n: Stone axes, c the Mesolithic type, but with polished 
xh Clllpped cutting edges, Such polished axes are con- 
tive in cutting wood, because they break less 
» deeper bite; and they show that wood- 
into its own, for clearing land and for makin 
of stone tools, and indeed the skillful chip- 
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ping also, later became a striking Bess 
Neolithic. , 
But the early phases of the period were distinctly | 
doubtless the result of a few contacts by NU. 
The major colonization of Europe came later, with h 
bians, so called because they advanced up the Danube fro 
southeast corner of the continent, This was about 2700 o, 
Egypt had already entered its great period and was 
pyyamids. The Danubians might have come from Tui 


pottery, first decorated with meandering sHallow 
later by other markings. In fact, because of this new 
evidence, archaeologists can almost study their migrations 
by tribe. j — 

They came with grain agriculture, and with the animals c 
original Neolithic center of southwestern Asia. Pigs were im 
and useful because they could do well in the forests 
uld cattle. Sheep, on the other hand, ] efe 
later on. In Ge 


ians built good-sized villages of well-mad 
rr : plastered walls 


portant 


rectangular houses, 
thatched roofs, and ap Ne 
on posts, These were large houses, "p * Hm Ao WA 
in vi made the one 
;r some reason certain villages 5 s 
: ae - the other. Better houses than these were not n 
M e j 3 } 
Europe for a very long ud EL Du 
However, all was not peaches a Fi ister s of 
farmers. They had no plows; instead, 
armers. ) 


i es: the geograpl 
primitive kind which goes under various nam A A 
call it milpa agriculture, à 


and the anthropologists a 
and-burn. It is used today in places, 


and was very con 
one ica Tree: are cut down, 
pi meer America. S 


or ringed and 
ith no í 
h are burned over, v? i 
die; then wood pee =i slightly EL. by asheh 
: ians had ston ; 
r sticks (the Dium 


g is done 


stumps; and th 


up with hoes o 
deer and the seedin 
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OD y ; 
TO 1 soil 
‘ring or other treatment. This id : dpi 
ng or h must be cleared £ 

te E a new atc. " 
E ias is M ied until a second Dn : 
2 0 : ik ners, 
a a m years later. So the Danubians, like o 

: n 
come along, 


v after which 
i nd them, after whic 

y usin he virgin forest arou 

using up all t 


d only move along to a new place. Thus they had vil- 
not cities; like the hunters, they still had to move, if 
ce à generation. 

more, the grains are hun 
vr: 


gry plants, using up the soil 
‘Hence the Danubians mo 


ved rapidly, settling in much 
ame up, choosing the not too 


They followed thi 


s soil until they got 
the Rhine and M 


dE euse valleys. But as the Neolithic 
© spread in Europe they were forced into the rest of the 


Es (the northern evergreen forest was altogether 
their kind of farming), and things were harder. 
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Soils were more difficult to work, d 
problem in fodder. For Europe is: op 
of the farmers’ inroads the E ae Mi 
soil, and it was only the steel axe M Midi 


pushed back the woods f d 
or good and all. 


of anc ient posts, clustered in many places n 
were discovered the several hundred village: 
Lake Dwellers, who first began to build th 
not long before 2000 s.c. They went on throu 
but the earlier ones give us a wonderful acco 
during the last part of the Neolithic, when the 
spread in Europe. For the people built their 
over the water, with gangways to and aro 
amounts of their goods fell into the wate 
the mud, capped by such fortunat 
drownings. In this way objects of ¥ 
netting and matting, and so forth h 
largely have decayed in the refuse 0 
see what a variety of household good 
wooden bowls and combs and many ol 
usual stone grinding mills. We see how mar 
of weaving cloth they knew. And we di: 
ey hafted tht 


their tools together—how th i 
r between th ton 


with a socket of tough antle 
handle, to resist splitting. . 

But it is not quite clear 
Pile dwellings were also 
s nothing mysterious or 


there i 
were less bothered 


Perhaps they 
They do not 


< eom 
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ise zii as other water and land birds; and 
d wild oxen. They had the usual farm animals, 
| and barley (no oats or rye in the Neolithic 


;, either im- 
Europe was populated by farmers, ei 
Rl. missionized Mesolithic people. Only 
“Mesolithic way of life persist, where farmers 
e a living. 


€ 


a 

The megalith makers 
nts had come in various ways, and not only up the 
atest Neolithic manifestations, or streams of 
also the most peculiar, that of the megalith makers. 
have started in the Mediterranean, or because of 
trom the Mediterranean, and perhaps had a con- 
id and tomb ideas which were by now already 
t spread up the Atlantic coast of Europe and had 
ict on France, the British Isles and Scandinavia. 
eople constructed monuments of huge rough 
ays go by the name of dolmen, menhir, pierre 
5; passage grave, horned cairn, long barrow and 
them are nothing but a sort of crude archway, 
capped by a third, each weighing many tons. 
ambers behind the arch, sometimes with a skeleton 


d in them, 


in Still others have a long passage or even 


ey were generally 


with rocks and earth, to make an oval barrow 


| megaliths are the long rows of single great 


p in Brittany, and Some of the stone 
d. No dy knows what went on around any of 
oe Paint your own picture of the doings. 
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my 
oaks IRF 


2. l / 
uU YPN TAs io DA v 
r BJ ^ ^ 
* A epu: E peep i A 


A dolmen with capstones in place, and (above) the p 
mound in Ireland with a court and several chamb i 


But the fact remains that a cult of great appeal } 
the Megalithic people, because the structures must ha 


for a good deal of human labor (such as os. 
have afforded, you notice), as well as for the b! ildin 
ramps to place stones in position or to set capston 
various engineering tricks like the use'of rollers. 
All this was happening about 2000 B.C. and short! 
age which seems vastly remote from ours in 
time. Although diminishing areas long kept up an 
lithic way of life, Europe as 2 whole grew apart in 
from its alma mater, the Near East, as both i 


high culture. F urthermore, Europe was not the oP 
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OOD GROWERS: 
in which the Neolithic culture E b 
ard into Afghanistan and western a ae l 
know very little about this. It reached all t : ; Y 
to the original northern home of the Chinese, ir 
ing cattle and pigs, wheat and millet from ad y 
s evidence of this ancient and remote linkage with the 


North Africa: 
a Neolithic souvenir 


es 


other prong of the Neolithic spread was south of the 
nean, rather than through it or north of it. This moved 
and along the riviera-like northern shore of Africa. 
Jate Paleolithic times North Africa had had connections 
Europe rather than with the rest of Africa, especially 
the basic population is White, with many blonds—and 
kinship continued in their common Neolithic coloniza- 
the East, The ancient Berbers have been Mohammedan- 
Arab incursions, and they now read the Koran, and use 
lows and other post-Neolithic inventions, But they cannot 

t their own ores, so that one can say they are not tech- 
ving in a metal age, And the more backward of them 
ly preserve the Neolithic village life of the Near East fairly 

at least as well as any people living. 
are found in fairly rugged country in the Rif and 


ed villages, made of stone and clay houses with 
e houses have two stories, 


ible. They do not move their to 


Algeria, 
wooden 
but these are somewhat 
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they will not discuss the matter but things lo 


jig Fa r F s 

A WEE kept by some of them, The have 
grains, including rye, which will xor ETE 
which they can gather wild mer on poor hi 
they grow various garden vere E us 2 : 
are orchardists of no small elm z S an amog pi 
lemons, apples, pears, pl y AE gsn 
they use ee Ea oe apricots. On tog 

foods of alli wide A ae they “peak eR 
all; s, acorns, cherries, mulberries, a 
celery, mushrooms and so fosth. Ho 
So they serve to remind us that, in the Neolithic propa 
people of the Near East (if not of Europe) doubtless had bro 
food resources than we can always detect from archaeolo, 
They also show us at once how much more complex social lif 
may become in large villages than in the bands of hunting 00 
ples. Later on we shall see how varied its forms may be. Pro 
the Riffiaans' customs are more familiar to us than are 
other cultures. For example, like the hunters, they reinforce 
food-getting and its distribution with certain practices: 
have sharecroppers, and harvesting bees, and regular cha 
institutions. Gleaning is allowed (see Ruth 2), and in f 
hungry person passing a man working in his garden e 
over the fence, pitch in and help, and the gardener will d 


a meal. 
Their towns are made up; 
- bv anything like the fearsome organizational SCR 
Md us f extended families consisting of the 
others. They call this large 
n decides such matters as 


£ such big families will make up à bor 


the same thing as the whole village 

amily with a council c 
of whole districi 
f Algeria they ^ 


izational schemes OF 


Australians, but o 
households of a group of br 
> in the Rif, and the vel 


“vein, 
and selling. A group [o 
which may be either : 
major part of it; a sort of super s 
its affairs. Over this there are counc i 
finally of tribes. (1n s region : 
| iaments. pr» 
Es uem they have @ highly developed 
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ng code of honor. In oth 
s they love to argue and they love to fight. 
barrel lawyers, and councils meet to settle 
anticipation and wish for an orderly denoue 

ly too apt to lead to an 


legal process is on 
nperature and finally to a pitched gun battle 


bones, with dead and wounded all over the 


yr words, in 


I 0 The spread of modern maci 
M j 


We can gaze far t 
skulled men—White manal ia ED 
Neanderthals and hunted in thee 
of the Mesolithic. Then we see, | 
of farming in the Near Bast asd 
waves of people, also White, j 
and northwest into the European fenti É 
If only we had something as clear for "T J 
be pleased indeed, But we have mt, m 
the fact in order to view what Be edd 
light. We find ourselves at this potet au men 
of the modern world through the Kear ledge s A 
at many places by ignorance, SpecilicalBy, 
the modern varieties, or races of mas 
themselves about, Nor do we know poit baw 
principally farming, arose and aper. ne 
transported by their proprietors (the Diamante 
ample) and how far they were qued 


bor to neighbor. E 

Races, of course, are à special nd J 
far back of the Neolithic, Races da, knot, e 
lerable amount of tesis isdem 


a consi 


times. 
cultural ones, 4 
origins go back at 

Paleolithic when White 


^ cys 195 
aeran OF MODERN n^ 
w: 
r pparently 
H ns PI j 


J very 
jem arose 15 ) 


i on this enigma. 
streme view Ui Dr. 
f Lower Paleolithic 
ens (our kind of 
sted became our 
doubt that there were 


g the present race ; geem 


Origins of race 


other animal, 
at a Ix me somehow 


t interbreed enough 


for each to change and 
ml each ! veloped 
t physical features, The 
! from 1 ble mix- 
tat 
lent. For « mplic ated 
one ippear or become 
4 inish or be- 
fact ind is affected only 
t ft ] 4 head 
i liar blood "roup 
5 ws vagta 1 ws they are not known 
mnm Dog an blood is not trans ed from 
LES Ulo Tha « | "nit 
LIU E r Extr tw eparated 
AS ina f as . 
ux qua Jis t ature ince 
M e ionad ses i thelr shaving m 4 
the changes 
Do enam shone ach i 
dm, uer u^ " 
LasL ‘ w trom Darwin's 
LI "m the Be à 


at change, 
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| NEW ; 
instead. of EL ee 
instead. of drifting, is c É, 

; , ontro $ : ln. 
population better to it olled by its usefulness in- 
simi} its particular environm 

imilar populations migh ronment, an 
might come to differ racially- 
of their physical feat Rani 
PEE. ures—because of living in diffe 
»enetic drift would al P S nd 
M Ways be taking place at t 
Mixture among races a th 
; fter they have taken distin 
course produce still oth i PON 
idaptation ] er racial types. But gen 
i E a s "is them would have done all the work nece 
to produce the most di : 
Mae ifferent races of Homo sapiens w 
ER y outsidegs like the Neanderthal men or 
anthropi; and so I prefer to leave these folk inthe Lower 
lithic graveyard for good. í s rf | 
At the same time it is difficult to demonstrate how. dapt: 
may have operated on human races. In fact it has bee : 
to show evolution actually at work only on a few simpler form 
of life, especially fruit flies. The best we can do is to look at 
different types of living men and pass judgment on how t 
might be especially fitted, some for one climate, some for anoth 
It has been shown, for example, that weight varies significan 
with the temperature, populations in the colder areas ten 
toward fat and. toward. stumpy limbs, and those in the botte 
toward skinniness and lankiness, The former type, being mo 
wlobular, has less skin surface to lose heat and more fat to pr 
it, and the latter has the greatest possible skin surface 
vhich to shed heat, like an efficient radiator. (The basic pr 
s known to students of natural history as Beo 
This seems to have become a matter of racial pe 
In the same sun-broiled desert belt live the . : 
g of the Sahara, both of whom are 
emselves with clot 


groups. 
rabia and the Tuare 


, stock (and who protect th 
in the latter case), as well as the Din 


Nile, Who are of the Negroid 
. Now all of these are extrem 

being the tallest men on earth, They are 
e Northerners like the tub 


rt in the limbs. 


over the face 
illuk of the White 


SI 
no clothes at all) 


wear 
with the Nilotics 
contrast to some extrem 
who are particularly sho. 
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‘shall presently see, that th 


t certain, as We t 
E ation, serving to pro- 


«no face is also a special adapt OD, 
C P zr P. from P cold. It would seem ig 
ns that other racial features, like a protective dark : n A 
pics, or a light one in the cloudy North where hea j i 
ht is at a premium, are also responses to the environm* n : 
in fact there are various difficulties in the way of simple 
tions of most such traits, and little is known anyhow of 
actual biological meaning. For the time being, the argument ‘ 
ey are forthright adaptations is Jess a scientific proof than 
peal to logic however strong. Eventually we will know for a 
w racial differences came about; now we do not. 


Dark-skinned races of the tropics 


ose we look instead at the races as we actually find them, 
see how much of a pattem we can make out. First of all, 
tropical parts of the Old World—Africa below the Sahara, 
the western Pacific, and Australia—we perceive what seems 
€ the home of the dark-skinned peoples. Here are those 
lose. skins are deeply pigmented and whose eyes also have a 

ë brown coloring of the iris. Of course we are at once taken 


equatorial sun, to protect the tissues of the body and the 
lor of the eye from the harmful effects of too much light 
t notice that this is not the outstandingly sunniest part of ‘the 
orld, all told. Some of it is desert (in Australia), but it does not 


> æ the great Arabian and Sahara deserts, Much of it is 


deal of it, what looks like the 
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things to say about this dilemma, suggestin: 


other advantages for tropic-dwellers in dark skins 
sistance to certain kinds of disease), too subtle for u: 
stand in the present state of our knowledge, s 

The Negroes of Africa seem to have their proper area i 
forest of the Congo basin and along the Guinea coas 
the equator, even though Negroid peoples occupied a 
Africa south of the Sahara, Besides their dark coloration t 


specialized, making the Negroes seem what an advertis 
would call "different"; they are certainly not primitive trait 
they suggest that this human line has pursued ‘its own ra 
velopment for some little time. The woolly hair ma 
adaptation protecting the head from excessive heat. 
thickened lips might be for, as an adaptation, goodness 

Goodriess also knows the history of the Negro stoc 
else does. But men of the same type, much mixed with 
dark-skinned races, are found in the islands of Melanesia, 
New Guinea eastward to Fiji. Between Africa and Melan 
= sre than the width of Asia—they are not to be ere : 

This is not true of the Negritos, a branch of the i 
al nature except for size. They are 


i throu 
mies, usually simple hunters, and their wide spread pe 


things which the study 
he Pygmies of the Congo, 
E e for iron and vegetables | 
le are aware Neg 
Pn Islands, at the opposite 


game to exchang 
the villages. But fewer peo : 
form the population of the An dar S UNIM 
f the Indian Ocean, off Burma, a FO , 
: ins of the Malay Peninsula an 


mounta ell. Definite E. 


ines, and in New Guinea as x me ii Ea 
f und in other parts of Melane: p bo 
0 i : 
srhaps most 1mp > 

“nally, and per zn 
um wildest people of India that her : m 
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nd that the Negritos were à n 


occ najor 
cinned races, a 


e to this strange state of affairs, 


which makes the Negritos seem almost more eae E i 
history than the Negroes? There have been various e P a a x 
rangin g generally from dubious to absurd. They a i , 3 
man ple, leftovers from a time when all men were small, bs an ; 
I true men of the Pleistocene, at least, were of our size, anc 
ıs the oldest form of Homo sapiens must have shared this size. 
So the Negritos have somehow become diminished. Further, they 
nust have had a cbmmon origin with the Negroes, since they have 
the same special, strongly evolved traits. At the same time they 
sould hardly be Negroes who, in half a dozen different places, 

nk in size, perhaps under the influence of environment. Even 
ne such shrinking must be looked on as remarkable, and in fact 


nd so on all together, distributed themselves around the tropics, 
then in one place, or perhaps two, grew up again to be full- 
ized and what we call Negroes. I think it is the least stretch of 
Il (and even this much hurts a little) to assume that somewhere, 
probably India, a basic Negro stock developed and gave rise to a 
i ited offshoot, with both branches migrating through the trop- 
cal regions, west to Afriea and east to the Pacific, and with the 
Negritos being the more successful in anciently reaching and 
uviving in more places. This is a guess, but I am writing a 
pter of guesses; just now I am suggesting a pattern, and not 
ig to write a story which cannot yet be written, 
1 any event this does not finish up the dark-skinned races 
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x» "i and body, hair which is T y 
raight, beetling brows, and receding forehead: 


| ; 
iefinitely not traits egr ds but th y | tr 
w aits of the N 0 r 
Whites, So there is Me di r- 


l go with the Negroids. 
in Ia Sb or H 
«d them as a priiis ta EG 
zard them ii en M f ids ie M P. 
represe nting ET Es a k P oe ae Ev 
ht have been instead pe ae meo E 
Whites, I would iub Eu ME dur 
ather say that the Whites are evolved Au 
, which would even allow the Negroes to be evoh 
tralians also, but evolved in another direction. — irik 
On top of this, the Australians seem to have been a lon 
their part of the world. You have seen the ancient p 
f their culture, Several fossilized skulls, especiall the one kn 
the Keilor skull, bear witness to a considerable antiquity of th 
\ustralian racial type in Australia itself. Dating is a €i 
business, but these finds after careful study strongly indica 
e of a good many thousand years, and argue that the primitiy 
; of Australian culture is no accident, There are also the w 
wn skulls from Wadjak in Java, Australian in type and pic 
“Upper Paleolithic” in date, meaning that they co 
time to this period in Europe, and so suggest that th 
d by this kind of man. 
d only in Australia, 


n 
kt 

bh 
Indies were formerly populate 


Today, of course, the type is foun 
ar in the islands north and east of that con 


New Guinea, New Britain-among the 
Melanesia. The type is barely sugg 
aces, including India again, where i en 
ng the remnants of the mos peo is : fd 
population. In fact, judging by simple inspection © uw 
the study of nose shape an un 

from blood traits—an 


racíal stamp is cle 
New Caledonia, 
ly mixed peoples of 


ous 
; other pl 
up dimly amor 
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: ginal un in India might haye been 
ay di Me e D. tone long ago 

e | i i p è Je 
WM = Eu thoughout the tropics; and we have 
oe ik ‘Africa and in Melanesia, and a puzzling gute " 
here the Negroes formed in the first place. To make it w vit 
have the Bushmen of South Africa, another people Nn. : 2 
ustr ians, have an old hunting culture and an impressive 
tiquity in their own home. In spite of their smallish 
| their ultra-woolly hair, they differ considerably from 
‘and Éygmies; and yet certain similarities in blood 
E some kind of relation or mixture, as I have said 
"What does this mean as to Bushman origins? Let us be 
modest and say we do not know. . 


made up 


Whites and Mongoloids and Indians 
ee 
these tropical and southern people are separated from 
herly parts of the Old World by barriers of a sort, such 
deserts of Africa and Arabia and the great Himalayan 
range. But only the last is a really effective bar, since 
climate once made the present desert lands more in- 
In any case there are gaps in the barrier, in China and in 
? Near East. Nevertheless it is to the north of it that we find the 
: racial stocks, the Whites and the Mongoloids, 
h Mme iy poe are at home in Europe, North Africa 
d : "D Our own centuries they have be 


n Tr i coming in fróm Iran and Afghani 
s the darker aboriginals to jc RR 


y "White" India of 
thousands of 
} entirely, 

are all light. 


red but pre- 
e same thing 
ting the poor 


skinned, obviously, but they have 
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developed an exaggerated phase of this in blondn 
especially pale skin, blue eyes, and fair hair are coi 
in combination, around a great center in northe de 
Europe, and are sporadically found in other regions as well 
the basic lightness and the extra blondness may have | 
as I have said, because of some advantage, or at least no € 
advantage, of a thinner skin under the cloudy skies wh 

over Europe and Asia during the long time while the last. 


—*x- 
NEGROES 5 


— 0 AUSTRALOIDS — 
BUSHMÉN T 
X NEGRITOS 


types of man (greatly sim a 


Main areas of the principal racial 


was in retreat, and â 
idea as to bo 
slight ones as this—mi ae 
r AR rapidly, among Rr cn even’ 
have s. or whether it was) actual Y E Paleo 
ire the blade-making Bd DB 

mà of all the splendid anima s 5 

sS > Ç a | 
Ply one good portrayal of a im 1949 at Angles 
nike painted bas-relief, foun BS ihe mad ha 
ae P This Magdalenian, clearly E 
ce. 
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nose). This tells us nothing, because 
hmen still have the same coloring. 
nese also have dark eyes and hair together with various 
‘of the Mongoloid racial form. Such traits are straight hair, 
» beard and, above all, a flattish face with a small, non- 
minent nose and a slant-eyed appearance because of a fold 
‘kin over the inner corner of the eye opening. Not all Chinese 
these features, just as not all Scandinavians are blond- 
| d and blue-eyed, Furthermore, the real center of this ex- 
iggerated Mongoloid kind of face seems to be eastern Siberia 

d the Eskimo Atctic. Drs. Coon, Garn and Birdsell have ably 
ed that this Whole visage is a prize example of a racial 
coming into being as a result of evolutionary adaptation: 
sat down to remodel a human face to protect it against 
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most 


of ice, but was not completely covered, remaining 
py Paleolithic hunters could live with proper cloth- 
za which they could not escape. Here was a selection 
Ix ^ nd a struggle for existence, that would have made 


SS 


broad 
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w i. 
mre ful df de Ree EE TENES 
We assume, th t E E 
of the Mong d ad Ee spari face; alr 
» came into being under g 
conferred an advantage in intense, dry cold. 
appear to confer disadvantages in other kinds of 
certainly there would be no new kind of pressu 
the cold had done, Therefore this face was enti 
export once the glaciers had gone; and these spe 
oids spread southward even,into the tropios, ti 
along, and bestowing it in some measure on h 
ples as they met up with and married. Its home 1 
and Korea, but the Chinese exhibit less marked 
and it is to be seen all down into southern / 
particularly characteristic of certain tropical 
Philippines or Borneo. Except for the generally b 
bones, the various traits of the face (low noses, 
roundness, eye folds, reduced brow ridges) are | 
mon among the American Indians, but they are present 4 
force in the Eskimos, who are set apart ph sally Pie 


from the other Americans, ECOO 
Now if, in the last twenty-five or fifty san b 
Whites have been becoming in part blonder, and th 
oids more Mongoloid, then we might ask whether 
formerly more alike, or at least what they started. 
Mongoloids the raw material va Ho 
i ‘ans. The latter have gark, | 
American Indians a P Es 
d not seldom promin 
lly have large brows, an 
coe of the fully developed Mongoloid face are 
Americas they vary à go i 
racially nondescript pape 
Asiatic Mongoloids than E, € — ^ 
a former population in Asia 
hunters recalling the re 
which some fractions crossed the E 


jons b came caught in the Siberian ice trap and went 
a rapid evolution of the face. 
A farther license for such imaginings in certain facts. 
are still many peoples, especially in southern 


who either strongly resemble American Indians 
' not very “Mongoloid,” and who can be looked 
sr fractions of this ancient population which under- 
nor selection. Another fact is the three 
pee hs at e China—the same 
poflit; e cave of the Pekin Men, but i thi 
Pa date, One skull looks rather E ordo 
look Negroid and one, a large male, has bi ue 
jaw, and would cause us no surprise if CRM : 
T Upper Paleolithic Europeans or certain tribes és 
ns, Now I cannot imagine, as can some of my col- 
convention of th i ie 
e races having been held in thi 
B EAA : eld in this 
E intern : m marriages. I can see in these 
‘ unspecifi nd varyi i 
ES to other racial ee ae 
à clearly described in a Met UE 
it from a single recent Me aa es o 
: . I thin 
: B dm resident in China. S ppt 
^ goloids as coming from something li 
makes them in turn somewha fae Mie 
does not make the Whi what mofe like the 
n ites the sam : 
difference, and we can Ee indiens 
ites from the beginnin go no further back, We 
in Europe, in a Xu oes Upper Paleolithic 
They seem to haye BE More primi- 
But if t 'e come from we: * 
T stem A: 
aaa sia o 
do seem » Mey were not confined E 
E nich me simply to have been jos 
= rged gradually with "Indi ets 
= ans” at th 
UL Der signs o uly “ie 
ne of these signs is the Ain ite” peoples in th ; 
i half u, the ancient i ane 
| half of Ja er ohoh: 
j pan, who are b abitants of at 
runet, but hai 
airy and 
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unmistakably “Whi 
people who se i : 
ess l eir racial origins and to i 


groups in the East Indies, b; 
Whole eastern P 
originally have 


ut above all the Pol 

ang: 3 
acifie from Hawaii to New Zealand 
come from southern Asia, Thus the i 
seem to have penetrated the Far East, north of Ind 
pon aps to the south of the area where the 
tndians and Mongoloids held sway, and perhaps before 


pansion of the latter peoples almost co; ; 
} à : complet] em 
Eastern Whites. pretaly subme g 


mountains, perh 


Beyond this we can hardly probe the bos past at all 
long and thorough work in archaeology, coupled per 
lucky finds, will do more. A single skull found under 
conditions could tell us volumes. We see that a White ra 
by the middle of the last glaciation somewhere in west 
and that very likely the early, Indian-like Mongoloids w 
ent too, as well as the natives of Australia, who were pro 
southern Asia and perhaps already in Australia as well. M 
suppose that the special—what are usually called typical -M 
loids, those with the flat faces, were forming in the time 
then, sending their representatives into the New World o 
the Eskimos, after the main groups of Indians, sho 
milder degree of these traits, had gone before, As to the 
and Negritos, we are simply at a loss. 

And, of course, à principal reason why it is so hard to 
how and where races arose is the fact that the moving 
pé oples has been a continuous He is a na 
racial types had traveled once.and for all into the p 


1 them, and then had stayed put. Changing culture 


the mo 
imate have sent peoples repeatedly on j 
ing climate have sent peop P TAGI la 


should only-be fooling ourselves dng 4 
complexity of all these ebbs and lows, e A 
to the total replacement of one pop 4 
ems to have happened to the ae : 
and then others of the Upper P : olith 


ine 
nn 


hav e led 
That is what se 
as first one wave 
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ting in. Surely climate must have somehow 1 
esirable for hunting groups of a similar kind to 


cro -what is now the Bering Strait into North America, a 
which began not long after the Cro Magnon invasion 
And then later in Europe we have seen how the first 
f Neolithic culture filtered in from the Near East, fol- 
dby actual migrations of Danubian farmers with the farming 
It full-fledged, who, compared to the Paleolithic and Meso- 

ic occupants, made a different and fuller use of the land. 
í edly, cultural advances must hąye opened fresh terri- 
E CM the same old countryside by making it 
m eh ia ifferent way, quite apart from such climatic 
ges a re s Br advance of ice, and the spreading or 
ing ; orest. You might realize that, for all the splendor of 
wn science, there are great parts of the world which : 
B E c lid rld which are 
E * a dd ardly surpassed the Eskimos in figur- 
eat e Arctic is good for; nations S m 
PIS of Anticética wi compete for pie- 
End arctica without knowing why they want it 
rain E. A pie us the key to the deserts; and ud 
th America to the B M. à EM forests of 
ic land: we push into it e f e same is true of much near- 
POS SS y for spot exploitation, as wh 
xal on Spitzbergen or uranium a ie arc WE 
We do not really call it home. n. the Great Bear Lake 
iy ewe à j 
PN as hunters may have b A just as unmoved by 
EA land; or both hunters and £ een by some of the finest 
natural seaports armers by such things 
(DECR » Or coal and iron centers like tł gs as the 

ican Midwest, ike the Saar a 
we may be very sure th 4 
termigration from the Pal. d there 
ing in more recent tf, Pb 
E AL any ra 

CTY world meani 
known to hi ; Meaning most of 
its ; istory, are the net 

' have hinted Ro res 
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= been migration and 
2e present, increasing if 
Y the “Neolithic” people 
€ supposedly primitiv 
ult of all the involved ds: 


lI 


Asia and the western farmers 


au NA C pioneers of Southwext As 
bh es * s s ee are just now being 
uu Ha s ly ma e-over culture to go with thei 

A jugatec grains and stock animals. We know abou d 
tvalled houses, of course, but we cannot excavate th i 
customs. We can, however, put two and two togethe 
ood various places (of somewhat later date) sugge 
dressed simply, in loose garments, probably a short 
skirt or kilt for either sex, and a shawl, perhaps wi 
shoulder and under the other. And the painting of d 
skin may have been popular. 
Socially they seem to have placed an accent on th 
paternal side, and to have been willing to put their: 
the hands of strong, not to say despotic, rulers, We d 
this, of course, but such ideas have been prevalent ai 
cultures of the West. Notice, for example, that even 
date we ourselves seem to regard giving simple | 
women as a most noble, generous and highly civili 
ment, not the natural thing. In religion, if we can jud 

Norse, the Greeks and India, the ancient culture re 
; s derived from nature, and tending to 


ly themselves. At any rate we may supp 
the early taki 


of powerful gods, 
into a sort of fami 

the kernel of such beliefs goes back to 
his culture. 

| 1 Iaving taken shape, it was ready to ved t 
We have seen that it went to Egypt and Nd F 

into Europe. At home it held on, changing Wi m 
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n some places but advancing in others until it Sy 
matrix of our own civilization. But that is getting 
i T iti arts 
.d of the story. Let us see what happened to it in other parts 


India and the castes 


‘Tt wen m into India. Its tracks cannot be followed, for 
; prehi story js almost a void. When, this prehistory begins 
deciphered it will be a great addition to our knowledge of 
For in India there was surely a meeting of north and 
1 of east and west, which produced a greatly varying 
‘a caste-bound social system of such complexity that 
to be its own worst enemy. 
ist have happened is that Whites from the Persian and 
an regions (modern Iran and Iraq) moved into west- 
th their crops and animals, meeting dark-skinned 
grito and Australian-like variety who may still 
s like the Veddas of Ceylon. This might not have 
e that White westerners came in, by any means. 
was a beginning or a continuation, there was evi- 
uon of racial types which ended by being predomi- 
s and by giving rise to a sort of scale of color from 
est to a darker east and south, 
to farming itself, this took on, or substituted, new kinds of 
food. Before 2500 s.c. there was an s eo 
. b portant civi- 
the far west, in the Indus Valle Thi ; 
| part of the civili MEC e thal 


Eas t) A but already it had elephants hum ed d a 
[ , 
ch " p ca ttle » 
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India of today, with its M 
is too far along the road 


ancient Indus cities, but traditionally the cast 


the Aryan invaders of about 1400 s.c, 
people who came in from Iran (same word a 
after the Indus civilization, We know about the 
of the Vedic hymns, the great record which has mag 
guage, early Sanskrit, so important among the ear 
the “Aryan” or Indo-European languages, ( In} 
this language connection was the reason the wo 
tually became so thoroughly misapplied to an 
which supposedly civilized Europe at an uns 
manner not known, but which is the classical exa 
chimera with great political usefulness.) 
The Aryans had four castes—priests, rulers, eu 
servants—establishing the doctrine that people musi 
by occupation, And it is occupation which in recenti 
given rise to the great number of modern castésd 
men and chauffeurs forming new ones; if there 
television repair men now there will be soon. But) 
have started things off, this is how Kroeber explain 


become: 


The racial explanation is obviously iade € 


ties, tribes, id ee | 
~ultural status, Whatever s ; F 
sufficient to make it a caste in. India. If Eve 
established «aste, they become m d 
finally to develop into wholly p 
clerks, fishermen, street-sweepers are dh 
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os the aM their primitive customs—the Pr. 
E Todas, for instance, are reckoned hig 

or- 
Clearly E here a generic system, @ pattern at x 
E p every sort of group as it actuary 


society, 1 hich 
z is fitted EE inu of thought that the Hindu has tried 


Y is the secret: “a pattern of organizing society. e gun 
uon" could have made it so important. It is strange to ae 
‘our ideas to seefhow an Indian is locked into the caste he is 
m in, and how the castes keep aloof from one another. For fes 
min purpose seems to be to preserve their distinctness. You 
" marry within your caste only, or face being outcasted, which 
us. And you must live up to the ritual requirements of 
mony and purity of your caste, which are more exacting the 
fier the caste. The topmost must not eat beef or pork, or drink 
Y ie, and may have to avoid or be careful about a variety of other 
foods or kinds of cooking, And they are strict about women and 
ige, keeping the women secluded and not allowing widows 
my, or sanctioning any divorce. 
ther down, * S mln may live lives less strict, may eat 
^ kinds of food, do things no high-caste Hindu may, and be 
about permitting widows to marry again, and so on; penal- 
is for doing the wrong thing will be less absolute and severe. 
‘this laxity makes such a caste relatively “unclean,” so that its 
»ers may pollute the food of the higher castes if they are used 
nts, because of food they indulge in themselves, So the 


ste Ese keep an eye on what's cooking and on 


starting with traditión in which 
tus by observance of custom and 


For individuals, the castes have windows 
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Now all this ex 


castes to have no th ing to do with ome 
Strange so lety whi hectually : 
little pieces, On the ous ntrary, the 
exists in order to create [ees which 
fully. It does insist on d we. | 
V r side of the coin-it also saya 
what they do, For ea h caste hae itae 
those oce upations, established as a > 
of. Whether the caste does the 


but no do 
with the 
themseh 


laundry, or makes pots, does 


have the hereditary right to perfora 
itary customers, espex ially Eds 1 


This last, indeed, serves as sos 
making the greatest use of the 
turn (apart from any money t 
use of land, and so on. Se everyone 
never dreaming of doing — 
together neatly, 

Now this is one way od cegunig 
treme one in the e mpbasis i gem te 
which it makes use. It is forage w 
which ít takes away the iol Ta 


change hís position It she repent t = 


society to progress by allowing, as em 


‘For an exe ‘ollie ot account of the pr 
an an village," by Mani: Opler 
A Reader in Ceneral ‘Andheopubngy, 
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T Mes and ens ew eho as proper and satis- 
d wn guts el wewrity which may be for- 


here your excupation is looked op as 
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" murem p ^ Let us not take 
meh ["1 2€ TD Í putting 4 society to 
Lista seenful way. It is certainly post- 
eared 3 bere because it does bear on a 
" mm began to face when their new 
[o thelr communities consider- 
Bats of katers, or the bands of howling 
Lm ai beeping the bigger group from 
by. und D BR weielly and economically 
eras id etal organization at this new 


Nerden of the desert and steppe 


ala mud go buck to Soothwet Asía and into 

We Martel, The fu g system. which 
[TN beh grins and 
Mult which runs r ght across central 
ELT Misa! R was the animals, Feller 


Be purga ermaals bomen! i olitable 


special 


als; and 


E 
Development 

Pent took place 

[aT but BR wai Motacul 

í ular 

Mitos wateeni vj trs 


mh of it w 
~ 945 OCCU- 
inel vwWh.an ad) i, Part of these 
, 


S NN 
The cultures of Asia AET 


Camels make this possible. They were domesticated lor 
the original animals, and came into Arabian use in biblical 
before the twelfth century s.c, Now the camel is the ship 
desert, you will have heard, and it became the key to tr: 
tion and trade. And by making over their own lives so as pri 
tically to become parasites of the camel the Bedouin Ar 
formed a culture able to exist in the poor grass region wi 
useless to other farmers, and even to pass through t 

desert itself. Their products are camels and camel's mik: 
latter they drink, and the former they trade to the peopl 
the desert, among whom they spend a month or so OU 
year, getting in return other kinds of food, such as sh 


P 
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e But bere are (or used to be) further eae in 
c as well, to wit, collecting tribute from other 
es and villages, and raiding to steal camels and horses from 
m i a i sional peddlers in the camps, 


Ther „smiths, slaves and occa j 
f er found the camel. Herding them is the pleasure 


. of the men, whose other great pleasure is fighting and 
ling. They are not at all averse to being raided themselves, and 
sto keep some white camels, because these are easier to see at 
stance than ordinary camel-colored camels and so are more 
ly to catch the eye of an enemy and tempt him to a raid. There 
only one thing iore valued than a camel and that is a horse. 
s are not at all suited for ordinary travel in the desert, 
lich means that they need much care, and this in turn makes 

all the more prized. And horses are vital for fighting and 


Bedouin life was geared to the Bedouin ideal of getting into 
For to expose himself to danger, to show courage, and to 
victory to the point of drinking an enemy's blood were 
aman should want, Society was strongly paternal, and the 
ofa group or tribe, who should be an able war leader, had 
strong, almost military authority. 
Outin the grassy plains and steppes of Asia, an enormous area 
nin; Europe and the southwestern Asiatic home of farm- 
let ir China, there appeared another pastoral culture, 
| much more general. Its originators were doubtless early 
E Md out of the Near East, or people who soon learned 
d E p Who for one reason or another turned their 
3 gri Dine and gave their attention wholly 
restock. Not that farming became extinct in the area, bu 
A new kind of nomadic culture i 
Mo CERAM gave the highest di 
endurance and in fact by its histo 


to their 
t rather 
vidends, 
rical im- 
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have bee i ; 

there. i ved ES m ‘a te 7 e 

ridden; and this probabl A 8 Euro 

other animals id £ : oe solved the problems of herdin 
ME of moving about after pasturage, that 

pastoral life then became a highly successful one. 

It is, however, a difficult one as well, as it is lived by such 
people as the Mongols, the Kirghiz or the Kazaks. Horses a d 
sheep are their particular sources of food, with the horse being 
the delicacy and the sheep the everyday meat. Both are milke 
as well as eaten, and mare's milk is made intaqkumiss by keepin 
it awhile in a skin bag which has already had kumiss in it: it) 
fermented this way into a kind of milk beer. The people li e 
permanent sheltered homes for the harsh winters, leaving the 
and hunting for pasturage in the spring; the new grass soon ri 
and so the hunt for good grass keeps them on the move. - 

Their summer house, for which they are famous, is the 
This is a round, tentlike object: a frame made of a collapsibl 
lattice which is pulled out and set up ring-shape, some poles 
which are pulled together at the top, and a ring for the s 


hole to which the poles are tied, the whole thing then being 


rst trailers. 


is spread out and t i 
e i g ; 
red with another. Then the whole thin ; 
i pposne ^ 
é ied; two teams of feltmakers sit down in 0| posite 
and tied; two 


]l back and forth for an hou i 
ee o the wool becomes all felted toget 


roll 
and roll th 
with their feet; and s 
a large sheet. 

The culture, 
inner Asia for perh 
partaken in by vario 


counting its early forms; is essentially DR ong 
aps the last six thousand years. T d 
us kinds of people. There can be little å 


i Asia, were V 
t had it, from Southwest ; "a 
Si ds e nu about 600 z.c. and before were actua l f 
1 by the Greeks for their blondness. 


ag i v » 9000 
€ ly Chinese Empire, before 2 
l obid: for their descendants, the 
j : i hysique 
i their physiq 
e of their speech and y E 
Mongoloids as time went on, 


a 
d Neolithic culture in the Old World, and 
S.of spread 


adi cultures, it was warlike. 
* With open Spaces where men are men 

Idiness- but rather comes about be 
shments, little to lose 


This has 


Cause 
and the mobility 


Ss, while sedentary 
ated goods and facili. 


ot only filled the gap 


oth 
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with Such force into the nomad 
into confusion and turn their 


territory as to throw 
attention to eater s. 
a were their vanguard in P onl 
ii Deve of Turkish and Mongol pelos hi 
E : 4 conquests and the gigantic empire of the Mos Ü 

: ans, Their warriors, bowmen on horseback, 3 Ei. 
eee d bows, constituted a kind of attack the rus 
pens could not cope with; and the latter were. lucky (partly 
the opportune deaths of Attila and Genghis Khan) not to : 
greater effects of the Hun and Mongol onslayghts than they did 


The Siberians: 
reindeer and shaman 


North from the great home of the nomads, beyond Lake Baikal 
and the Amur River, lie the Siberian forests and finally the tun dra 
of the arctic shore. Into this region neither the farming nor th 
livestock of western Asia could successfully be carried. Some of 
the peoples, in fact, have tried it: the Yakuts once lived fa the 
south and have been pushed north by expansion of the Chines 
and Russians. They still have cattle, at the price of keeping 
eeding them. They have practically 
though they kept horse skulls to use 
en horses were importan 


indoors in winter and hand-£ 
lost the use of horses entirely, 
in ceremonies, a relic of the time wh 
in their culture. 
But this did not mean that the idea of domestication—of bi 
ing animals for milk, meat or riding—could not penetrate, pro 
viding there was some animal to domesticate. And there is: © 
: home and happy in this snowy zone, as he? " 
e. It seems clear, in other words, that ti 
of influence from the invention 
‘Asia. In central Asia hoe (and ya 
i i was app! 

added to the usual stock, PE he pale, hie E 


ot only that, : i 
major southerly tribe, possess © 


reindeer, who is at 
in Magdalenian Europ 
represents the last wisp 
breeding in Southwest 
were 
in a new setting. N 


at work. The Tungus, a 
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er herds, of a variety different from the wild ones, 
i them milk and meat. And the reindeer are used as well 
yr riding and for pulling sledges. People to the north, on the 
per hand (Koryaks, Chukchis), have herds which are not really 
ome: licated but which are theirs nonetheless, and which they 
cep in touch with, so as to lasso an animal for dinner when it is 
d de people are without even this, and are hunters 
y. 
e n area is therefore one in which the people hav 
ken up reindeer herding to a greater, lesser or no comi f h 
T containing a conglomeration of people: cs r 
COPA peoples, though with cert 
il similarities'in culture. (It surely contains, for -- 
of the specialized Mongoloid raci one 
: ngoloi racial type.) Subtrac 
ed reindeer, and the basi i 5 5 ahem 
ae j asic culture is a high-leve 
net gh-level hunt- 
ving small settlements and living i z 
goden blockhouses or partly under M coe mal 
d this is the area which is Od im lodges. Cloth- 
furs and reindeer skin, well e orribly cold in winter— 
Ts designs. Furthermore, BULL deoprated with 
Beo This is ‘a garments are fully fitted, with 
imported to Europe ys wie our own tailored tibihes c $ ; 
í 3 CIIM D central Asiatic invaders ae 
ler Siberia originall : 5, Some 
ORE es ginally recruited from this 
1 » the non-rein 


CT 


tongues: à ? 
Mur E hn and singing go on, 
ence sits in or noises, some giving m, 
by shouting "d the n Me 
cr right moments; 
diminish and sop ia el 
sitting or lying in a trance, 
Part of the performance has been ; 
ARI producing a variety: of voices. 
moves < ; ; 
has Ex MC 2 j EM froni ihe 
uced in himself, which he hims 
shamanistic power, and by no means as 
Shamans, make no mistake, are great co 
*strations of ordinary parlor magic which are 
do not at all look on themselves as clever o 
wool over the public eye, since they believe in. 
izing and in their ability to getin touch with 
For here in Siberia they are professionals, y 
ing which they cannot refuse, A spirit comes to 
and bids him become a shaman, whether he v 
seem as though this admired position would be 
seek it. And it is apparent that those who do, í 
into it, are often those who are not well adjuste 
being over-repressed or hysterical by nature, O 
that a future shaman can be recognized as a 
tative nature and his tendency to fits. And shamanizin 
times taken up as deliberate therapy, because a 
the only cure for a patient's particular illness o 
become a shaman, and to go on being a she 
it seems to work for such people, because it gives 
spected place in society and a vent for their uD 
Shamans thus are special people, with special p E. 
not like ordinary men or women. And theirs. 
well: it is dangerous to have dealings with spit 
a shaman acquires an animal fa 


them. More, a 
3 ction, but which may tuni 


him power and prote 
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own death, because 
e Siberian tribes à 


netive costume, with designs alluding to e 
other spirit helpers. and perhaps with 
er by which inconsequential sprites may 


ue. 
sticks out like a sore thumb from the 


"The same kind of personage is found 
of the world among similar simple societjes: 
ed “Neolithic” tribes, gnd those on the border 
) in Siberia he is the one religious expres- 
¢. It is he who keeps this world, the everyday 
the world of spirits (there is no worship of 


e the shaman's 


s to do all the time. If somebody falls sick, 
‘soul has gone a-wandering; the shaman, who 
, set after it and brings it back. When, on the 
dies, and the family yurt must be purified by 
, which has lost its body, off to the place where 
tis the shaman who is called. 


"gives a heroic performance, this time in full 


it must do, leads it to the gate of the old 
performance, he is both there, before the 
way, on his errand), and persuades them to 
If things go wrong in the village, he holds a 


group an emotional strai 
ghten- 
sad dramatic performances. A very use- 


successful pi ing i Cabos i 
a special offshoot of thi eritenc pasti ed D 
on horse-riding in inner ud S parte founded probabl 
sb ae cn sia, and certainly "on camel.ridin 

- We saw this idea, herding, intruding among the primi 
forest hunters of Siberia, so that the reindeer became the n i AM 
factor in the lives of some but not of others, There is one monii 
thing to see as the result of the Neolithic discoveries in South: 
Asia: the founding of China. For agriculture here was of the 
type, originally. 

China today runs south to Indo-China and north through 
churia, and one thinks of rice, tea and silk. But the original Chis 
was a small region, north and inland, in the great bend of th 
Yellow River. Here it is that the empire of history goes back inte, 
the past of legend and archaeology, and finally to a farming cer 
of the Neolithic. What apparently happened was that the orig 
Southwest Asiatic type of farming thrust all the way through the 
southern edge of the steppes; of Russian and Chinese Ti : 
(Sinkiang), prior to the strong development of pastoral herding, 
and probably at a time when the region was less deserty than it s 
now. This farming was probably spread, or transmitted, by peopl 
we might guess to be White Mongoloid spread in tt 


opposite direction in Asia see 


At any rate, at the end of 
reached—the Tungus-like, Mongoloid anc 
who took it and carried forward their own et 
(this is not rice country) must have come 

" i ly grain, common miles 
probably the most important early gr NE 
native and may have been domesticated on ie 
the arrival of wheat and barley. Cattle must p. 


version of it. V 
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Near East and to the non 
milk. On 

i ave never consented to use 

i though 


the | d to us 
they have always been fond of pigs which, 
nt from the beginning of the Neolithic in the west, have 
0 oust “mclean” in the cultures which derive from the 


nads of 


-walled houses (preceded by pit 
om those of Southwest Asia. 
life share a 


Chinese, Now China has not been as isolated as you mig 

E for there has been trade and contact across Asia at all 
but she has been far enough away so that the exchange was 
jeril removes. Her culture has always had its native char 
f drawing from the regions to the south as well as from the 
and from the nomads, What we see, in the beginning, is 
e d Pad Eastern Neolithic, but remote, and 
) e rest, doing its own upbringing, 


3 Down in Seutheast Asia lie 
Siam, and beyond them the islands of the 


Philippines and Formosa. This is allana 

heavy rainfall. And it is not as close to t 

*makes it look. Its boundaries with Chin: 
and so are the interiors of the islands, and 
to approach (remember the Burma Road 
ruggedness within much of it, its many mo i 
valleys, tends to isolate its people, cutting ; 


communities. : j 
It is the home of another culture d 


ning of our Christian Era, Indian colonie 
pattern, were growing up all the way fro 
a thousand years later major empires appeare 
Java, building many of the great temple 
shadows northward beyond the Philippines 
This set the Hindu tone of Indonesian life : 
on the crest of a wave of Arab trad and 
Hinduism as a religion almost throughout the 
south (as did Buddhism in the north), a 

breaking déwn the larger empires. = 
This final culture, the one we are familiar wii 


writing and impressive are 


with large states, 3 
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phy has enabled 


ltures for what 
l 


nd mountain geogra 
mnants of older cu i 
s of years. We can, in fact, almost pee 
ture, and so look backward in time. 


i Jungle hunters of M alaysia 
g-off far ‘enough, we come down to 
lic hunters of the forest, especially the 
sole occupation of the Andaman Is- 
rior of the Malay Peninsula and various 
They use the bow and arrow, and live in 
anent villages of moderately well madé 
indamanese are the most fortunate in having 
villages are the best built and longest 
hs), and they even make a poor grade of 
are the only surviving colonies of Negritos, 
ancient historic references in parts of the 
> no longer found, and also in mixture with 
1 be presumed to have absorbed them. They 
small size, dark skin and woolly hair in 
and Celebes, and especially in the farthest is- 
r chain, such as Flores. : 
ot the only such hunting remnants, There 
strain, seen in such peoples as the Sakai (Senoi) 
ainsula and the Kubu of Sumatra (and the Toala 
are also nomad hunters, using a blow gun. 
ce racially. They are taller than the Negritos 
y have Negrito blood in them, but ws 
m st’ like the vanishing Veddas of Ceylon 
oy are something like the Whites, oir 
ething like the natives of Australia, but 


nd face form, The : 
A y are postibly anothe 
ply submerged White strain, ancient us EX 


but smaller 


n head a 


n east- 
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The hidden Neolithic of Southeast Asia 


The living people I have described are only 
hunter-gatherers, and archaeology has unea 
Neolithic or early Neolithic cultures throughou' 
nothing of remains of the earlier Paleolithic. Too 
all this at the moment to make much sense out of 
we stop the peeling-off wrocess before going do 
a simple Neolithic culture, among the uncivilized p 
backwoods, below the historical level but above the 

Such people live in many parts, from the moun ins 
dnd the interior of Borneo to the islands strung na 1 
Sumatra and back up to the mountains of Burma a 1 Inc 
But for all this scatter, there are strong resemblant 
which argue a unified culture based on garde 
area. The people themselves are Mongoloid in 
shading off into unmongolized, American-India 
vague evidences of a White strain as well. No Neg 
like ingredient can be seen, but otherwise this un 
inscrutable ancestors tells us nothing about the age 
or the time of arrival of the now dominant Mongo 
which we may assume to be the latest, and to hi ve 
north. 

The “culture” of these largely pagan peoples co 
many different tribes, and is not exactly the culture of : 
them, so please insert the word “typically” before a 
in the description which follows. Their villages are 
sufficient to themselves in their affairs; they may d 
general tribal affiliation, but the tribe dées not func 
They ask only to be left alone, and offer danger 

‘ They are glad to welcome him, on one condition 
body behind. For this is the home of head hundi 
and important custom from one end of the area p 
something of a deterrent to neighborliness. Aga i 
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:  palisaded for defense, or 0 
ditch, being built on a hill, and so on. 
themselves are well constructed, of heavy timbers, and 


on piles, raised off the ground, and reached by some- 
tcl leading to the door, a land- 


a notched log for a ladder, 
through the floor of the house itself. 


e basic reason for the raising up of the houses, 
where the pigs may trample the 
1 d the house into a mire, it is doubtless a comfort to 
above the ground even in the most peaceful times. In some 
each family may, have a good-sized house. In Borneo, on 
ary, families have their own apartments, of a few rooms 

in a single long house for the entire village rannin 
long ar verbank for several hundred yards, with a porch or » 

its whole length. This kind of house is a major piece of 
ES g and construction, being set with its floor twenty feet 
and holding five or six hundred people. 


therwise protected 


For the method of clearin ing i 
! for the g and planting is that of 
-burn, cutting and burning the trees and brush, and 
ae 
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eis 


Sac culating Wi a di 
weite Ong the river is all used up 
y years, whereat the people may li 
down, Cutting the piles off at the ground, = 
sh tl ee ray 
CH new spot. But in other pa 

to avoid moving by taking in so large 
the trees will have grown up again on th 
will þe fit for cultivation once again. Es 
As to the crops, everybody knows the place 
But that kind of wet rice, grown in paddies an 
sides, and plowed with the buffalo, is the “ci 
not part of the culture we are looking at. Som 
it (as in the Philippines), but it is obviously 
to them, just as are American corn and variou: 
An older crop is dry rice, grown more like other 
on hillsides without terraces; this is impo 
Upper Burma and in Borneo, And millet, anc 
signs of being also ancient here, more so th 
But the vegetables which seem to be most 
sarily the most important except rarely, but 
are yams and taros. Yams come in many varii 
tically, unsweet sweet potatoes; and taro is s 
turnip. These are plants which are suited to a] 
are of course quite different in their do igh 
grains of Southwest Asia. This is a disadvan 
they are harvested they will not keep as see 
As for domestic animals, these people are poi 
with the west. The only ones they have long hi 
ing dogs) are the chicken, who is a naüve 
who seems to be native just about evéryw 
member of the cast in the Neolithic of Sou 
With this small barnyard retinue, you might 3 
eat eggs until they begin to cackle, but here 
versity. They eat chickens and eggs vey 
prolific layers anyhow), just as ae Chine 
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g and for fortune- 


largely for sacrificin un 
T ere is a consider- « 


i their bones. So th 
nt of hu a ad fishing as a surce of meat for the 
| spears and blowguns, and with a variety of nets and 
) chanical traps of the most ingenious and effec- 


is other evidence of borrowing of Hcr 
hen the “Neolithic” culture was hrst 
EH ou workers in iron and brass, mak- 
ornaments, but the use of metal seems to belong 
dof the culture, meaning that they originally re- 
"tools. Weaving and dyeing, mostly of their own 
lso widespread and excellent, and dress nowadays is 
. a long skirt or a full toga for women, and a breechclout and 
ted waistcoat for men. However, the more out-of-the- 
evidence that dress was formerly slighter, fash- 
ark cloth, which was made from the inner bark 
specially the paper mulberry, beaten into pli- 
ndurance. Now of course there is no way of knowing 
in turn does not go back to a Mesolithic stage of 
neither here nor there; it certainly was an ele- 
the culture we are talking about. 
y event one thing about which the Southeast Asiatics and 
sians have long been enthusiastic is decorating the 
a or not, in more permanent fashion. Burmese Karen 
Au | their necks with high collars of brass rings. Dyak 
Borneo wear similar-looking things around the torso 
: of combination corset, etc. And infants in several parts 
M spen E qm the head while it is still soft, to 
s : usual shape or to flatten the forehead still further 
ae Tate that round, round Mongoloid face. 
if the sk gs p y beloved is tat- 
Fuck is Glin Pu ory adornments to one’s 
j 8 ot the front teeth to points or other d 
X mes the Knocking out of a sel eI 
the gums of a decorati Bh om orthe 
" ve metal plate, Another is the 


e 


darkening of the teeth themselves in re 


of ear lobes by 


holes. 


nto 


means of big buttons or plugs f 
j Y eR ar 


Class, clan and social teamwork 
» a D. 
Socially these people live in isolation, having 
aggressive contact with others, especially their 9 
to themselves and marrying within the village 
internal problems. There are chiefs of a sort, wi 
thority; the chief is more like a magistrate than li 
rulers of many cultures in the west of the Old Worl 
are largely in the hands of a council, If you look ; 
structure of communities, you find social class 
descent but, as you see them here, those two 
miliar to us than the names might imply. 
They have, in many parts, upper classes, comme 
But wealth, not power, is the difference between 
classes, The “best people,” an informal aristocr 
and have more social cachet, but able common 
weight readily enough in council or public aff 
difference in appearance, it is in the greater eleg 
bearing, tattooing and so on of the upper class, whi 

is freer to be uncouth. ES. 
The upper crust would not think of MM 

or "varlet"; they are the social leaders but not M 
and their daily pursuits in general are not different tr 
the lower class. As for slaves, these may (be c» 
descendants of captives, but they are not like ium 
unpaid servants but they are not pouri = 3 
few spots, under Arab influence) an D z 
bers of the family. After all, they do not i ES et 
ground from their masters, in this relatively sim 
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een classes, though this 


and is usually frowned 
i iety, both 


'ACIFIC. 
arriage betw 


Il sorts." 
"Another way of dividing society, found in parts of Indonesia, is 
y clans, a matter of descent. We ourselves go by families, and we 
w the male side. To do so may have been characteristic of the 
renera Southwest Asiatic culture, and you have seen the elabora- 
on of our idea of a family in the “veins” and “bones” of the Rif. 
jut clans are a different tack. They do not emphasize your par- 
Er Ee. RO a Instead, the community is 
t ‘a number of well-defined units, and you are 
m into one of them because it is the clan of your father, if the 
ns of the tribe are patrilineal (or your mother, if they : 
itrilineal). You know well enough wh ET NE 
Y m r gh who your blood kin are, just 
but J 
we do, but it is emphatically those kin who are memb 
ou clan who are your important relatives in lif aoe o 
The whole clan is considered to b 2 
THEO o be descended from o 1 
estor, however remote, and to be tightl t 
hy member of it is a closer relative ih ei s oe 
Ur. an ; 
TM The clan contains, of course. ae 3 o Roe od 
Po alto your first cousins through your fath pete and sisters, 
ut the patrilineal variety). But thi er's brother (talking 
st cousins through your father siste d As 
f another S er, : 
Lino EHE snd her children uk "d dum married a man 
ir clan from that man. 


Bees children ss 
" € your cross-cousi 
your mo ; -cousins 
s ther, since these ( , as are those of the brother 


m your 


ent fr om t I le com plicated kinshi p Sy stem s 


Pu en Cross-cousins and 
en of a pair of þ; 

d ro 
The Australians re 


tralia controls a l 
s a lot of behavi 
< lans, And in fa aed 


The clan, then, is a man’s background and 
also have their mutual relationships and duties, Here 

areas of Indonesia, for example, one clan may n rmall 
wives from a particular one of the other clans, and m 


sends its own girls as wives to a different clan. still, and has 
ent obligations in this direction. These gift exchanges are 
important, and are not a simple item of the social ba d : 
they would be among us. 
Sometimes the clans are grouped into two maj 
of the community; or else the major, balanced division. 
without clans (or be practically the same as a singl 
clans). These divisions are called moieties (halves), an pus 
takes place only between them. They emphasize the import 
of exchange between social units, not only of mates but of 
things of symbolic value. Knives, for maleness, for examp ] 
given in the same direction as husbands; cloth, for fe 
the same direction as En "E. ie id sida 
For they express a genera i vesci 
Jal, is divided, and how it is related to the UPS 
social, 15 i / th pue princi 1 
jiety may be identified wi Es 
hings, youth, the coast; while the o j 


One mi 
outside of things, 
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AND THE EAS 
n tains. The 
; ; of things, age, and the moun 4 
snially trade and make presents, and in so doing 
ee ; recog- 
wor go round, so to speak, because they 


3 hat tbey are 
cial anc spiritual values, and see t 


m even has a more definite counterpart in à 
gods, a male of the sky and the moun- 
of the earth and the sea. But such gods are not 
; deas of the region, which run instead in 
to hordes of minor spirits and godlings (as- 
of natural things, or with special assign- 
in your enemy) and to a very widespread 


high gods, they lack well-defined publie 
proach is highly itemized, and their prayer 
would have more the spiritual quality of a 
» By this I mean that observances are 
to the occasion. The Filipinos have legions of 
| like technicians, waiting to be invoked to do 
ws how to do. And everywhere a great pro- 
ts are simply pests, to be avoided, driven away or 


"i 


nd of work, as well as healing and fortunetell- 
by shamans, whose ministry is basically like that 
variety, including trances and séances, and who 
ra certain amount of ghost control. Along with 
is a mass of omen-taking and spell-making, 

1 do and which everyone does. ! 
rather special rite, it is head-hunting. Although 
t, and people are glad to have them as trophies, 
are hunted, In fact they are not usually taken 
1 but rather by an organized raid on an enemy 
only the needed heads will be cut off, from fallen 
possible, with other victims being captured alive 
but the impulse is not 
. It may stem to a large 


y for the taker of heads, 
h itis almost sacramental 


THÉ 
used for fish poison, for net 
for food. This kind of plant- 
d shoots; that is, 4 
rather than 
hich can be propagated only 
Sauer thinks, 
ting had traveled to west- 
where seed planting was 

more difficult. < 

‘eeotication of the roots and fruits of Southeast Asia. The 
would come over whether Sauer is right in thinking that 
s ente in the Middle East were domesticated only as a 
s knowledge coming from Southeast Asia, and not indes 
adest There is no direct evidence now. It is indeed likely 
=o ae pe place of invention. And in any 
ri d ce 0 Ne of a complex of Neo- 
ah eesti Moria 
ws the dark-skinned, peoples? ae 4 : ae aes 
tebe than those we have allowed f y other layers to 
sed archaeology cannot cu us ese are all un- 
5 history, as it has 


Te do n the West, But we 
. but we can learn a litt] 1 
‘wt io the South Pacific, into other areas e more by push- 


The Melanesians: 


the host who gives the most 


; lndonesia, and north and 
any buthunters ( 
i the Bla 


east of Au strali 
à, à conti 
the Australians a inent 
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at the other; our pounding of the gre 
Bismarck Archipelago and our seizing ; 
and part of New Britain itself; and & 
the north coast of New Guinea unt 
Halmahera, across the line into Indone 
Except for this, Melanesia would be ge 
also generally unhealthy, with a good stock o; 
diseases, headed by malaria. But itis poss il 
partof the world for the study of mam Cons 
lands, some close to Indonesia and some far 
tends to keep cultures from mixing freel 
the plains of Asia. And the islands have 
and form. Some are large—and New Gui 
the inlanders, especially those in the cl 
Guinea, might as well be on a contine 
the coastal Melanesians are typically pn 
that water, a barrier to long trips, is ne 
short ones. ‘ i 
All this means that when men began t 
lowed group, some kept themselves more 
came, by settling in some out-of-the-wa 
mixed, borrowed, exchanged and changed 


of history have been appreciated by evet 
have proposed to untangle it the same wa 
It is evident that the first modern men to co 
the Australian and Negrito variety, probabl 
these strains must have passed through N 
tralia. New Guinea may have been ab at 
Melanesia, simply because there is not tnough 
hunt elsewhere. The Melanesians of ous ow 
lithic gardeners—really Neola a a E 
age are presènt in the faces of maux 2 r i 
New Britain and New Caledonia. As for t 


Pages A ON 
lages of these live in the mounts ] 
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ted strains of them are 
y in the New 


vator ari an hunters; and dilu 
Jo more widely, in New Britain and possibl 
tell a story of 2 similar sort. In the interiors of 
slands, € ci lly in the west—nearer Asia—there is a great 
ic of different tongues, not clearly related to each other, but 
ing something in common as to type (which also recalls the 
guage of Australia). But on the coasts, and in the eastern is- 
A are found languages all of one group, the Melanesian, 
itself related tothe great family of Indonesia. This group 
em M arrival. Who brought it? Perhaps no ver) 
: "Wi ' people. ipe the later population does seem to be 
Y apud as Negro proper, like that of Africa 
owing Ring a, 
endo been affected by Mongoloid mix 
Šo it is not AM 
T iss i z pr anything simple about Melanesi ad 
weming to do so I shall be committi on denm 
E oue phase 
L fair to say that th grea and significant diversities, But 
vx e general culture stems f. a 
t Asia, and represents what mu tb s from that of South- 
E crops are the roots COM : a early form of it. For the 
also the banana-plantain f = without rice: yams and taro 
things having been i amily and the breadfrui all of 
mgs having been imported, al uit tree, all of 
Ned for feasts; they are une ; along with pigs. (Pigs ar i 
taro, and so they ict conomical because they ey h 
ed.) Various other thi sually allowed to run wild e fed 
ts, sweet p i ? ings are grow ild and are 
erent ^ potatoes, pumpkins and m (or gathered): coco 
( places, And the people sago from the sago palm d 
a richness of the liac are fine cooks. For re E Im, in 
i Are not forced to p men 
piles are noteuniversa], 


js father 
fe languages 


" not 

eee population de; 

3 y soil exhaustion, "4 
ough common. Clothes ; 


an be call 


ee body pierces his ear l 
something in it, and man 7 YP o oar 3e and pu 
es splint or a big de M pros thet pore 
Tee idet Se are plentiful in social life, Clans are 
monly present EY. = Bes eee solidarity, and there is com 
exoggmous moieties. esi P. a-ha Ag commnn into tw 
totemic, meaning that a us ub ng matrilineal, and often 

Ie y have a mystical association with a 
species of animal or fish or bird. Villages are apt to consist of a 
few related clans, and chiefs are of even less consequence than, 
in Indonesia (except in Fiji, which is partly Polynesian). Als 
much in evidence are certain other elements of Indonesian life: 
formal gift-giving, and pride in the wealth which makes possible, 
the giving of gifts and feasts, What comes out of the mixture o 
these elements may be something different from Indonesian cul 
ture, but the general ideas and values are there, Certainly a lo 
of formality stamps all kinds of Melanesian social affairs, 

The kula ring, of the islands off eastern New Guinea, is a famous 
illustration of this. Here prominent men are traders, who have 
partners, to the north and to the south, with whom they exchange 
visits. When a man goes to see his friend who lives in the direc- 
tion which is clockwise around the ring, that man will cere 
m a bracelet made of a white shell. It is not just J 
shell bracelet but one which he has himself been given by a friend 
in the very same fashion; it has a name of its own, m ‘il : 
around the kula ring through the hands of othe 


$ 


monially give hi 


deem. is what makes it desirable to have, or ers e. 
th&e whole purpose of having is giving Md spen d ; 
wifo made any show of keeping and e n 
Melanesia would be just as silly as a Nev ja i 
bankruptcy proceedings and showed a i d he 
had thrown on d: bear tha i 


course, not too long after, 


bracelet, and he may expect to be given 
which is at least as “valuable” as the 
sat it already has a name and a hi$ 
T passed around by traders of high standing Tbe 
jus, going to their new homes, thus actually move counter 
gise, ina direction opposite to the necklaces, and so there i 
of the reciprocity, the balanced but not identical exchange, 
sch marks relations of clans and moieties in Indonesia 
Dre ace, the kulp Tooks like trade, but it turns ot te 
¢ quie different: a ceremony encrusted in careful etiquette 
ch ip social rather than religious in its nature. It is some 
x high in the social interests of the group which partakes 
im expedition, and of course vital to the social status of the 
vhs the eder of the whole thing, the kula trader. But 
inis d it turns back again to trade, The kula ex 
k BE usu reason everyone thinks about 
(0 osten 
i PATR part, tween the islands. And cordial, 
at general kind are kept up, betwee 
‘shove all between the id pt up, cen the gr "ups 
and isolation amon 5 Mu sort of antidote to the dis 
h rally a sursis g communities of this part of the world.’ 
bal g and unusual institution in one 
$e joint property of several di in One more way, 
ES Bun of on different cultures (in the 
SON ital 
pan ora well-oiled ee itis like a miniature 
on ons, 
: ^u Xen advancement by the use of 
Sen franker than ch otive about which the Mel the 


lit himself 
hint an prac 
he energy 
ork cut out for him, if 
means penon 
00d resources 


na little 
z spare- 


Í, in Ar People (the T: of the mat 
Bonauts of the We; : Islanders ) sail 
5 stem Pacifc, } 


time help, and begging a few extra voi 
work load because food for the pigsty mu 
plans laid out, he announces he is going 
This is taken as a sign of what he hi qs 
are willing to pitch in and give substantia 
ization, with skilled builders acting as fc 
heavy work, and everyone in general p 
tracting as making thatch for the roof. 
They know that when the house is done th 
feast there is, the thingewhich quickens ev 
and all his food is eaten, Morning come 
fifth of July whose firecrackers are all g 
tent. The food is no more, but he has 
good. Now he can more easily persuade 
him advantageous deals in food and shell money. É 
ably add a wife or two, young widows per! 
hard but who are already trained, and ar 
especially a mwanekama, which gives t 
The rising mwanekama himself goes on 
festival, on a bigger scale than ever, 
the whole community. It is a career none but a 
can undertake, and he has to slacken off even 
made his mark and will always be rem 


services. E 
In fact a mwanekama is Guadalcanal's only 
quence. The same kind of a person on Bo 4 
mumi, but this man takes his duties as presiding 
more earnestly. He actually erects a club hou 
which attract to his court followers, who: ow 
allegiance and act as a claque. And he will 
of a rival mumi, showering presents on 
rival must reply in kind or lose his nine 
man topping the other, until one ae ^ 
pitality is a d. in the grass; but i 
eart's desire, a feast. 
ui idea of a clubhouse is a gc 
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d in the Banks Jslands, eastward from the 
thing which gives a man his standing. For here 
; have a large number of ranks in it—5o 

at times-and a man 


from the bottom up, aS far as he can, paying 
s above him with shell money which is 


a clama represents a frontiersman, practically clearing 
this sukwe of the Banks represents entrenched 
e island group there is another custom, a kolé 
5 A 


ty ade and in social strife were not enough, it 
aswel, General hostility and weakness of 
nr pg amount of raiding and fighting natural, 
on P and Tweedledee battles between 
ENS ight each other as a matter of course, perhaps 
ve years, at the same battlefield. Even if the cause y 
; z * 5 J 
omething more immediate than renewing old riv 

RA ; g old rivalry, 
1 dia » or stealing women (who have prob- 

itation), the approach is usually somethi 
E hoi c cro y something 
warby heralds E s, with perhaps a « 


? two sides to tid: 
| 4 y up the battlefield ioi 
stop things, or at] efield jointly, One 
n east end play for that day. ` n 


lec- 
greement on Í 
the day and arrange- 


y. In any 
d. Taking 
S to these 


their Systems 


prominent in the super 
magic, for instance, js 
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especially necessary, to make our ya; Der 
somebody else's spells from Er the RN our: 
and go to his plot. The rest of Melanesian religion can be " 
up in “ghosts” and “mana.” NN 
As in neighboring Indonesia again, it is ghosts and sma 
malevolent Spirits which dominate the spectral scene, 
and ghosts are connected in many places with the ser 
and are impersonated by dancers. Mana is another 
special quality, or strength, in something, which makes | 
thing into a sort of chagm. It can reside in a bone or 
you can use to make your garden grow well, or y 
worthy. A man can have it in himself, explaining 
power is greater than another man’s, Mana is all the same w 
* thing like electricity, making things work, or work better, ace 
ing to their natures, zi 


The Polynesians: 
birth, rank and the divine right of kings 


Neolithie of Southeast Asia. We are in Polynesia, 
separated island groups in the triangle Ha 
New Zealand, and we see a people who are a 
puzzle. Whereas the Melanesians are dark cinn 

nesians are light brown, seemingly part M j 
But above all, where Melanesia has variety, olynesia 
of a type closely allied to 
can almost be calle 


hows nearly as great a unHorr 
sal sailing skill of the Polynesians mR the b. 
between distant islands, and so po bur 
it is mostly because they arrived from 


not too distant past. 


in their 
lithic people could 


natural island foods could 
the Polynesians came to de- 


atherers, since the 
: mad breadfruit, the latter of 
k Mii r flesh and is something like a knobby avocado, 
| "s foods grow on trees, this leaves the men free 
| ate themselves to fishing, in an enormous number of differ 
"m fill out that side of diet. They have plenty of other 
wl, including binds, and most islands keep pigs and hens as 


Mie is not hard, and the people have time for arts and 
, Houses are handsomely made, of timber, mats and thatch, * 
d sot raised off the ground, except in some islands where they 
lullton stone and earth platforms, Dress, in the old days, was 
lps inely made bark cloth which was a major craft; and tat- 
«t and love of decoration by using flowers, feathers and the 
were rife, The Maoris of New Zealand actually carved 
es into the skin of the face in bold curved lines, and put 
inthe cuts But this (moko) was the extreme of Polynesian 
ement, and they did not mutilate their teeth like the 
32 or stick bones in their noses like the Melanesians. 
l poeremonial teached a peak in Polynesia, in such 
A een important men. But the plan of society 
tior from that in Melanesia, Clans Were p 
S ims PAR De in our sense, Genealo: 
A Delng as 1 j 
Bt, go dere e fntbon 
Tor the clas idea of Southeast Fa mim 
e. K là was impro 


things 
took a 
resent, 
gy and 
of the 
nk was 


ved on 


pened in Hawaii, — Tongs a 
MR ir 

& whole thing up, for 
Southeast Asia also appeared in Aner 
human lineage over into the divine, for 
ancestors, and the king was their high: 
and so on down. 

Added to this was mana, in the Polync 
than in Melanesia: a man had a given de 
practice and skill but dargely by desce 
most, less only than the gods, So much ha 
man of lower class might drain it off 
lesser man, whose constitution could not 
"Thus the king and others of high rank we 
in a Polynesian word to boot, That is why. 
obliged to marry his sister, the only wo 
Polynesians seem to have taken mater 
loose in the cultures of their relatives 
nesia—social class, ancestor worship, m 
single coherent scheme with high gods, 

philosophical ideas, and a strongly def 
This is shamefully short shrift for the | 
but I cannot do justice all around. I want 0 
Neolithic pattern of Southeast Asia was p 
ferent kinds of people, in the tropical areas ^ 
let it travel. Polynesia adds its own 
eral ones. The Polynesians, judging from 
and from language studies, could only ha | 
the opening of the Christian Era, forming 
and modeling their gods on their pioneering 
had reached their new homes. Er 
There may have been an early and a late 
element preponderating in the first and M. à 
ond. But nobody knows where they Ee er 
eastern Asia; and guesses have placed cn 
from India to China, not forgetting i: < 
s ; 


They have myths about the old home, too 
ey where it was. They seem to have lost 
‘of pottery, on the journey. 

fitinto the puzzle of culture in Southeast Asia 
‘do not know whether the Negroids (parents of 
con the founders of this center of 
the Melanesians simply learned gar 
r transmission. 

ve been moving out into the Paciŝe 
pottery of a good grade have bees 
arianas, in a level dated by radiocarbon" 


icronesians are something like the Poly- 
d also a little like the Indonesians, 


astern ocean and became the foundie 
A t . ? " 
to the beginnings of this whole south. 
are left juggling Negroids, Whites 
pattern without a history, 


WE 


I 3 African herders and E 


- Africa used to be called the 
reasons you can probably think of. It has 
oughly explored, however, and it is clear that Af 
historic remains are enormous, probably sufficien 
seem like a side show when enough digging has | 

Africa has given us not only the oldest kno 
also a sequence of stone industries as full as 
ently more varied. The two continents were, 
having their own developments of the same 
loisian forms and methods of stonework, But in 
Africa have we a good idea of who was co jn 
how it may have connected with the present, | No 
there were Cro-Magnon-like people in the Up 
ceding, as in Europe, later White immigrants 
lithic culture. In the south, the once videsp! 

still living their archaeological past as they wer 
cramped into their desert refuge. We have I 
and the Bushmen already. Between these 
Negroes, a puzzle as always. ' 
The Sahara Desert—really continuous with i. 
on the other side of the Red Sea—is a good S 
human beings, primitive or civilized, and 
spite of the fact that at some times In E By 
pitable. For this reason North Africa s e. 
more to Europe, as the other shore of the. 
same reasón the Neolithic newcomers Y 
southwestern Ásia were forced along this Mec 
a channel. For a time life ran parallel above 


AFRICAN HERDERS AND 
ven until Rome defeated and destroyed Carthage (in m0? 
gis). Since then North Africa has fallen back, with 

Jenism increasing its jsolation from Christian Europe 
influence on the ancient 


de ding Arabs have had a great 
sod this is the most important development of histori 


+ for contact with the Negroes south of the Sahara, the desert 
the face of the camel. Camels 


its vigilance only in 


Jal come from Asia: to. Arabia earlier, arrived in North 
shout 400 an; whereat some of.the Berbers, like the 


7 


NORTH AFRICA NYA 


fluence and religion, began to cro 
below, and 


ng, that of the Near 
These cultures exist, 


respectively, 
different environments, the forest 
» e 


Cattle keepers of the east and south 
Ancient White peoples came into 
Arabia and over into Ethiopia, the H 
and grain. Here in Ethiopia the blen | 
the narrow noses and varying skin color, 
out and down into Africa, but far more 
came with it runs farther still, and may] 
ideas along, so that there is a huge sweep 
the middle Nile to the Cape, The people | 
wardly, should you visit different parts, 
good movies that have been made in E 
beanpoles, the Nilotic Shilluk, Dinka a ] 
Masai and Nandi; the dancing Watussi 
the lake country; and the great tribes of 
Basuto and the Bechuana. But there isa 2 
less, as there is in Indonesia or Melanesia. 
lages, kraals of round, mud-walled, tha ch 
tected against lions by fences. z 
A man is expected to be a warrior, a sp 
be a herder. For cattle are the center of 
not pronounced pastoralists, like the Asiati 
out to pasture for part of the year, but they 4 
Milk is important, but beef is um sparin 


3 AND GARDENERS xe 
iad 

js more important 85 the sta! 

Jd gran f 


"v 


ch as maize "n 


‘number of common vegetables. Nevertheless. 3 


to live in Fast Africa you 


r they are both pets ni 


1 his fave T b d 


^ no mere livestock; rathe 
"me tribes, greater love hath no man thar , 
Jl. Sometimes this feeling mounts to something à pn 
describe, so obsessed are the people: the Mans 
guage about things that pertain to the cattis, si 
froin ordinary things. More commonly there lt 
‘of special ritual law which you may find in the 
as well, about not eating meat at the same tie 
her foods, But in most of the area the cattle simply tebe 
place B wealth, on which one’s social standing 
" odd i as well, especially is 
e lobo. marriage, in the custos 
A Ís the bride price, paid by a man for a wife. Bet} 
om fan at so barbarous a ét n P: 
a , vibe ge at wile. 
boy his ie d » meaning, True, cattle are 
E amily. True, the more csi 
is that family. But the | di. 
‘cheap, or to have dines boy's k 
nent is, actual 


in ate ext 


] dd 

i relatives 
nd g 
DO ver, 


ere m 
the proceeds. For itis vi 


. wh i 
atre the 
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famil y we iS 


alth—social Wealth, not unrelat hy 
people get through the kula, or through buying 
Secret societies with she]] money, in Melanesia, A 
must be husbanded, and looked on as the sours: 
brides may be found for the young’ men of th 
Poor people may be forced, in different trib 
lobola, or even iron, but these things are Face 
the meaning of cattle, i 
If you grasp the social poundage which the 
begin to see that this transaction is actually not; 
rather a bond between families, and a contini 
more than a bond between bride and groom the 
are somewhat more closely knit than among our 
the lobola creates the bond between them it 
ternally as well. And as for the marriage, the fa 
that it consists principally of the cattle, am 
African view of it. This puts it a little strongly, but 
of boy and girl are more the occasion for the lobola t à 
way around; it is the marriage which makes the tt 
This is borne out by events, A Shilluk wife cann t 
her husband unless the cattle are returned by 
would keep the children, who are the fruit of tho 
out the cattle. But a Shilluk also takes care t 
family, because they can demand more cattle if som 
lot die. The lobola is the marriage, and the childre s 
dren of those who paid the lobola. If the husban 
widow remarries, future children are her dead } " 
may be expected to have children, married or E 
brother of her husband's, in order to aise die 
in the grave. This is not really outland st ae 
survives, between the same families, with t E R 2s 
aunts and uncles, as if the busband were a 
most usual thing is that she marries her Beo " 
keeps something like her original P Rs E 
point of view of the lobola, The Hs ER. n 
other hand, it is the young wife x o e 


5 
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ged, to send along her 
s no rarity, 


xc expected, or obli 
cim C Finally—and this is m 
in West Africa—an older woman, a WiC 
sition, may increase and insure her line by 
‘a you g girl herself: she pays the lobola, and pays 
‘to become the fathers of the “wife's” children In 
bola, all is proper and rational. You may note, in 
s true father and his social father may not be 


low, of 


(1 


raise an eyebrow hereabouts, but I shall not 

qu to ado yt any of these ideas for yourself. I have not asked 
«a gibbon, nor have I asked you to approve of caste in 

to you only that strong relationships between im- 

d stability of marriages and of family relation 
or children, are ideals inherent in the social 
and South Africans; and that the lobola makes 
and economic value of cattle to foster and 
: nid and bring it into focus. This is even 
“without making marriage so formal a family matter as 
nineteenth-century Europe, for the Africans usually 
fee to the young, and have plenty of pretty 
p, betrothal and wedding to emphasize this 


E d in some parts schools for marriage, 
d ris for adulthood, or initiation rites, 
Eu the world. Such rites may be more or less 
m ag from tribe to tribe, but among 
Er ii e the girls are subjected to them as well 
ES Ca s p esty get off more lightly in other 
"en avenda of South Africa separate th 
ES à group has come of os a 
B € of age, put them through a 
EN Es a etiquette and sex, while they are 
ther fingens A ae E cold river, do bizarre 
* eze 3 
na (boys) OE ^d old hot ashes; have things 
Me ident riii oe g on their stomachs (girls) 
viden E at misery makes for memory. Thea 
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and as part of the training the 
lor a while, to learn at first h: 


But in general the boys, especialh : 
they are circumcised (and the girls 
of attention), and they may have lee 
or some of their front teeth knocked 
disagreeable formalities, which commo 
out into the wild to care for themselves, 
‘ligerent Masai have at least relieved 
calculated to appeal to the teerragi 
made up of boys just beginning to have: 
to go from village to village demandin, 
given to the tribal elders in request fe 
ox-seizing ceremony. A black ox is cho 


sen, 
boys corne in. The game is to hang onto 
and to pull off anyone else hanging oi 
mate, in which case you help him, Ca 
is no particular score; they simply stop, 
to this stage he is killed and eaten anyhi 
on finger rings made of his hide. After v 
is circumcised without ceremony, somet 
mother almost as much as it does him, becatis 
beaten. Then they go through a novitiate 
period, to gather once more to have p l 
mothers and be given weapons by D anme 
Now they are men, and forthwith give Bs j É 
East and South African institution: age gra 
This group, like a draft call, becomes E 7 
standing arthy. The new Masai warriors g E. 
selves in striking fashion. While in this m í 
they live in their own bachelor village, y ere t 
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; j x 
tiated girls come and live with 


he girls must act 


it such 


i tribes from one end of the 
the new group of initi 
sponsible for the defense of the 
ss moving up, changing status or Fe 
cials or elders of the tribe being 
r grade. It is the same system which 
oleon of the early nineteenth cen- 
» turning the age classes, à militia, 
r the army which he used in his con- 


in Southeast Asia is notable here for 
lomerations under a chief or a king 
ship systems are both characteristic; 
it may be that the head of à cer- 
? king. But the important units are 
n, hich fall into a hierarchy, making up 
then tribes under paramount chiefs. Indi- 
ay transfer allegiance from one chief 
ity to form and change large political 
nt as to figure in colonial politics: modern 
om the swelling of the original Basuto tribe 
; a rallying point and a refuge from the 
ether this head-man-large-family pattern 
i: thing detectable in the old Near East 
plex Rot easily be said. 
p p. e important in religion, and perhaps 
E e» maker, the Ez 
| the cing must not ing like Egypt) of the 
ee ele be allowed 
> e divine 
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be concerne 


the time to plant and being responsible 
seed. 


Across the grasslands of the Sudan, which 
in the other direction from the long Eas 
region, there is Strung a variety of cultures ı 
and agriculture. Here the Berber and Arab 
hamme lanism, are all strong, and the mix 
in clgsses and castes, in which there is a ten 
be Overlords, But the 
White, those s 


those mainly settled farmers, Some of the p 


tions, and some are ruled over by med: 
. 


The Congo forest 


South of this, in the forests of the Guinea 
into the basin of the Congo River, is a second 
Negroes, which also harbors, in parts of the € 
bands of hunting Pygmies. The Negroes “a : " 
the forest keeps the cattle out, abetted by Í 
carries disease. But they keep goats, pigs, m 
sheep, and if they want more meat they hajg an 

on. Some tribes have special expert r a 
Pygmies do the hunting and pay hen 5 
the Pygmies cannot = or e a » 

egetables, which are Negro sp "ef M 

: The real source of Negro food, indeed A 
cleared by slash-and-burn and ees vie a 
long list of crops, stada ro bue n. e 
nesians, they are good cooks. ES 
ike ioc and corn from America (as w 2 
mde old and important foods are yan 
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and they may £o 9? using such trees 
«d their village and fields to another 


s some kind of bark cloth loin- 
palm leaves for women, which 
clothing of the East Africans and makes you 


_ Also as in Melanesia, they cut scar patterns in 
y on the face, and they go in for a certain 
fond of cutting their hair 


[ D rue They also are 
like little formal gardens for dhe scalp. 
; do good weaving in addition to this, 
‘are admirable artisans and artists in many ways. They 
tters but excellent wood carvers, so that their 
ols and free carving have not only appeared in art 
f civilized West but have influenced Western painting 
witness the “Fauves.” They do good work in leather, 
many wear basketry hats) and ivory. And this is the 
untry of drum language, and of highly developed native music. 
; most impressive arts is the working of iron (and 
„for the Negroes of Africa are the best of uncivilized 
, from ore to finished blade. The East Africans also 
ut among them there is a strange tendency to set 
as people of low esteem, sometimes to the point of 
E them to marry among the rest of the community, in 
the E of respect smiths hold in the Congo. In 
ir also smiths are a despised and servile group, appar- 


rm, their dress i 
“grass” skirt of 


and in 


= 


ion of Negro slaves to do the smithin u 
make a and weapons from their iron, ae e: Ee 
n P. I MM affair, flat and keen, which 
M d 4 3 = enemy. Now as to the use of iron, 
AE ve this Negro culture described as 
oe to be in an “Iron Age;" but you will 
E AE ers to the kind of economy, the food- 
Lo just a material replacing stone and not 
erence in life, In fact iron points and knives 
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obtained in trade are used by the Py È ' 
wise in a “Mesolithic” stage of oes p 
The Congo forest tribes are not unlike the e 
their social ideas. Communities or villages are 
but. "kings" and large groupings do exist, Relat 
similar, and a bride price is paid for wives. There 
plicated legal and judicial system; but in both are s 
much reliance on magical ways of settling dispute: 
cases. In the Congo the poison ordeal is used: a defendan 7 
poison, which itself wil] judge his ‘guilt and allow him to 


scious agent, not the chicken—is respectfully asked a qué 
and asked to kill the chicken in whose stomach it is residi 
the answer is yes, and to spare it if the answer is no. 

The basic religious cult is ancestor worship, of a si 
ant kind. The young men are also initiated in harrowin: 
where in the eastern region the hazing is all clearly I 
tion, in the Congo it is often connected with secret so 
are vigilantist and rather terroristic, and which are n 
ing and eating an occasional novice. These societies m P 
ence between grassland and forest areas, and a like 
the Congo and Melanesia (and the same can be sai 
ism), for they go in for the impersonation of ghos! 
use of fright, to keep the whole community law-abid 
keep it in partial subjection to the society, for it is 
side the usual institutions, and a little like the o 

One other feature of life in the Congo js mo 
markets. Simple trade, of course, exists everywi 
and the Negroes conduct it with the Pygmies, 
selves they hold markets, perhaps every four c 
Congo weck ) to which goods and food are brou 
i be in kind, ie, by food or oil, | 
y, consisting of cowry shells, 
; This, as you can St 


Payment may 
actual currence 


“Ocean, Or of iron hoes. 
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T 
and one which is 


ization. 
f organiz > aced by a 


i l 
dom exchange is TeP 
= ly for the pringing together of 
H. Macy's. It does not rely, as à 

egotism which makes the kula 


he distinction very far. In such a simple 
» not make the culture radically 
res, and may not be too distinct 
oman sitting beside U. S. Highway 85 
a front of her. And other kinds of Neo- 
ading expeditions, or other plans for 
fans or the Bedouins, have long been 
vanced ways of life. But nonetheless 
ich can be used for the usual primitive 


Some African question marks 


area. What was its past? We are largely 

i to be in dealing with the Negroes. 
an cattle-herding culture to the Near 
ith no great quibbling, much as we 
ige of dates and places. But can we at- 

‘that of Southeast Asia? Some of the 
ith Melanesia, are rather striking, but it 

certain of them would be coincidence 
forest itself, or the kind of life. While 
and chickens must have come from the 
r sin Africa on their own merits, because 
cal forest region into which these crops can 


almost certainly are the ones which 
à gardening, Neolithic culture for the 


Mesolithic culture with tiny micro- 


* 
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lithic blades and a poor form of 


Biven way in the Congo only before iron-us 

Was it a Pygmy culture? And did the Neg: 

late? Or were there Negroes in the Congo a 
Tron probably arrived from the East we 


actually go back to an ancient connection of the Ne 
and of the Pacific, or at least the cultures of t 
Southeast Asia? Not only do both raise chicke 
tunes by sacrificing them, Both dress in bark’ 
(leaf) skirts, and like to Scar their skins or file 
8o in for ghostly secret societies and ancestor wors 
How much does this mean? Too many possi 
known. It is all very well to jump to attractive co 
you are going to have the Negroes actually 
Africa, you must bring them by a practi 
deserts) and ata practical time—in other wor 
lot of disagreeable obstacles and unknown fa 
authors had done this, many best sellers would 
written. : 


West Africa: 


MUSS : 
a very simple civilization =p 


Whatever the source of this Neolithic ae 
did give rise in turn to a more advanced x 
Here the population flourished and became de 


i a 
contact with Arabs crossing the Me M 
on this, but:it is a Negro culture, anc o 
velopment of the same institutions whic box. 


area in general. 
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of material inventions, although some of the 
d metal-casting, stood at a higher level than 
ly life was a good deal the same. Rather, po- 
ization ae into its own. The king of Dahomey was 
ruler. 'ü eat power, surrounded by a full corps of 
s, marshals and magistrates) and governing also 
| viceroy: and chiefs. 
collected carefully and systematically from every- 
e king, a nice gesture. This in turn was based on 
people (kept by storehouses of pebbles) and on 


ssessions, gathered secretly by agents of the 
tabs on everything in the kingdom, even to move- 
in a manner to do credit to the Russians. The 
a standing army, adding the famous regiments of 
hundred years ago, and important sections of the 
ult of conquest. (The Amazons were tech- 
e s of e king, and were commonly beheaded for 
nw f them ever met him, being simply husky 
yould look well in the army. ) à : 
ure is flourishing today, While life is still of 
^ pes were already, in pre-European times, 
^i M the modern cities of the region. 
p oped, being held in various parts every 
Ec (The most important ones fall on 
M the week, and religious ceremonies 

lay; the gods themselves are shopping. and i 
ER shopping, and it 
m" 2 a them when they are not at home ) 
rds of y. ; : 
alue and of measure, and were ori ginally 


officials to prevent 4 
and retailing, of peor they have practices of 


t g men to de- 
9 particular goo ds 
» While the gardeners 
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The Dahomeans today also have co-o 
for the young men—they are not a lazy p 
an ideal—which exist to do certain kinds « 
Opening new fields. They even haye 


All these things probably reflect the fact 1 
ing society had become enlarged, ~ 


like our idea of such a thing and are addi 
gods, families of the earth, and the sky, 
«semble, let us say, the pantheon of the í 
exist simply for those people who wani 
in some of the higher religions, rather th 
to make the crops grow or the enemies: 
cults, and nobody has to belong. Yet a 
population nowadays does belong, going 
resenting death and resurrection which 
than the baptism or confirmation of CI 
are in fact the parents of the mixed 
(vodun is the Dahomean name for a g 
sist of black magic and hexing as ever 
So we behold in West Africa various im] 
lishments of the forest Negro culture, 
developed governments. These governm 
baric and arbitrary in the extreme, For 
Dahomey could collect taxes in the usu 
had a corps of his private burglars, and 
path by the graceful device of givingsa 
which, naturally, nobody could be abse 
no one was at home. And he could colle 
of royal dectees, sometimes made for the 
let E say, the wearing of the same pats 
himself, immediately dress up in one of tl 


overnment, I mean high for 


aged that society from à tribal 
the inclusion of other peoples 
ich might allow the culture and 
within their own limits. West 
ns, the high point of native 
d at by uninformed snooters 
ng on the scale of human 
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Us ^ 

Neolithic way of life was a success, to say the 

of us would literally not be here at all without it 

the Old World, it pushed aside the ancient hunters 

ad the human population manyfold, as food became 

tiful an ependable, and could be drawn from smaller. 

of land. this happened, a problem moved out of the 

i the foreground for the first time: how to get 

larger groups ai people to live harmoniously and to 

efficien i in A d own welfare? In other words, how 
of them’ 

oblem is present only in embryo 3 

These nature-raiders NN Uem 

s : arily make up such 

they can be their own committe 

E es da es, so to speak, 
! ough the natural teamwork tl 

tant close association. But s = 

EIS Do server Em * nppose the community 

lecture, If you are satisfied t. oe in 

Batik boughs in the ground ina ci RO ull house, 
something larger than the i CUM to shelter you, but if 

Jee must take a number of Um Cw boughs can com- 

—bricks, stones or timbers 


sx together in an o ed w y 5 
% reani y; 
g MZ d ay; then ou have struc 


vea rabble. (0) y and one which 
: 2 not an army, i 
Es to fight it its Ove! e food i 

| gin | Wl hin it elf r th 1 did 


L] 
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not know how to distribute, Only when 
tured is it any good. Everyone init mur 
and everyone else knows and can depen 
on your shoulders you will be given the 
of a large Proportion of the 100,000, 
will in fact act by your dictates, so clos 
in structure; however, you in turn 
to the vicinity of your forehead when 
birds or stars upon his own shoulders 
individual has his status, or placé. He al 
to play, like blowing a bugle while othe 
nected with his status, and are also conn 
pected of him which he personally must 
»ture is to stand up and do what it exists 
soundly conceived army would also gro I 
and small units, some for fighting, some - 
engineering and so forth, and it would 
relations and communications between 
could hardly expect to send an envelope 
daily to each member. Instead the stru 
ordinary matters routinely, so that not or 
also large segments of the whole can ¢ 
So the army gives everyone his status 
and makes them as plain as it is able; 
high degree. And it may seem strained to 
living, because an army is an artific 
sustaining society. Nevertheless, the ex 
cially as most societies have more stru 
might think. This is still more true of ^ 
have been reviewing, since they leayerm or 
their lives to their social organization. than 
It begins even among the Primates, The n 
societies, you will recall. The members m 
colony are all habituated to one another L 
no names to know it by, each ue his or 
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his or her roles (as à 
defender against a0- 


kanapes). In any 
Jescent jackanapes)- 
E^ esc ribe them 


i al reactions be 
oh knows his places and the usual re 


and they do not start to learn ab 
“This is the very simplest kind of or- 
through the constant interaction of the 


bout 


4 

‘the fact that the individuals are not all 
ly. They are born either male or female, 
nost pronounced in adults, Like us also, they 
nd gradually get older, changing as they 
monkeys of the same age and sex there 
dominance-strength and personality 
are quite enough to give the members 

vidual roles to play and practice at 


hich 


rences do the same thing in man, w 
. The women are going to be the 
g to be young, and the men are going 
hunters, The closet resemblance to the 
s of primat societies occurs, as you might expect, 
ng peoples, But the great distinction, even 
| me What might correspond, in human 
ession of these natural factors in primate 
Ws taken by culture and put into set patterns and 
1 RA m. el that b of course, why human 
a another, while those of howlers do not 
What women can do is the same 'h 
i ne em anyw ere; but 
RR e Ed es are always different from 
2 E work Co-operatively, Among 
fonen lonk out for qe yr ee 
ths 9r the younger children, as you 
» "le'Breater actual strength of 
amo oa 
i unt of work, They ma 
call f i 
' or great effort, like hy 


Men does nc s 
y be expected 
inting or fight. 


£ "p new ground, but to 
drudgery to women. 


Women do the housework but are not a 
when the higher arts come in, among “Neo 
are no special rules for all cultures, though 
culture no normal man would be seen dead 
Ordinarily it is the latter who aro supposed to 
weaving, but not always. The men make th 
socia] precedence, and usually condact religi 
commonly to the exclusion of the women, as a 
natives. And the whole status of women can | 
cording to the culture, instead of being fi 
wretched, as it is among baboons, 
* Age has its dispensations too, and especially 
primitive. Maturity arrives, bringing the fu 
woman, but instead of Jetting this merely I 
in a majority of cultures by dramatic initia ion rites, as 
seen. Nor does the time of these rites ne 
with biological or sexual maturity, because 
social maturity more than anything else. In I 
wise as blood grows cool and shape grows s 
whole group can benefit from these wise h 
of affairs in an Australian band is given to th 
sent. And in the Andaman Islands age is the p 
social structure. f 
The Andamanese, who live fairly comfortable 
often adopt other people’s children, and thus 
all children much the same (many a suburban t 
that she is bringing up the whole wo 
way); and so strict family groups es M. : 
respect is paid to elder people, and they À 
honor and more or less treated as commun ty 
people, of both sexes, who form su wih 
it is not muth, for they trust that n 
hide if a row breaks out). 


5 d x 
simply go “father” and “mother, 


use words for 


997 


tn d 
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p terms 
“older,” 
for 


of typical kinshi 


igni are 
e significant words à 
imply have no nouns 


|" and so on. They simpl 
relatives, because they put such stress 0! Der 
of organization oF behavior which goes with the ide? 
them. 
mean that the Andamanese are some 
fastened to an unusual 
the key to social structure and the way to dis- 
bin ; and it dhes not mean that they do not know 
sy are related. Where we might say "she was my sec md 
mother’s side; and an Australian could put the 
g, sex included, in one word, an Andamanese W ould 
or silence while he concentrated and told you a long 
had married whom and who their children had been, 
forth, He knows, but his language and his culture simply 
‘all this is excess baggage, because they do things 


n age, and 


lower 


th larger and more elaborate societies than the Anda- 

and other hunters-i.e., “Neolithic” societies—are apt to 

| more kinds of status than those relating to sex and 
of the sort of thing we would call social position, 
E d pos pair of baboons dominance would 
PL arks or a short engagement would settle 
i o was No. L and who was No. 2. And even among 
3 gu CNN the ablest man will, age being e jual, 
EL But if there is a hereditary chieftain- 
S, or castes, then natural dominance may be 

as tural framework which holds people in p: ids 
Bs We compliment ourselves on people in particular 
our own democratic soci- 


2 you might as wall know 
mcs, to you, 
smith will 


that it makes 
a a great deal of 
OM to whom you are born. A child of 
" € a smith himself and marry the child 
\ 
a arava tribe, for example, this would be D: 


: et she was the chi jibari or Gogarli 
* or of his daughter, child of one’s maternal P one 
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of anothe 


r smith, whether he wants to 
could Í : 


urnish parallel cases, This om 
there may be other kinds of position y 
group you belong to (example: “Yankee s 
lander; to a Southerner, anyone from mort] 
line, be it Minnesota or Brooklyn; to an 
from the U.S.A., which includes South ( 
At any rate a great function of eti 
status: to preserve your own and recognize 
no injury shall result frem some impro ; 
quette is not basically a matter of whether’ 

à screwdriver, though this will elevate your 
rather taking action which belongs to the 
registers status but reinforces it by the y 
quite simply with the French fu for "thou, 
"you" (which is all we ever say in English 
are speaking to a relative or a friend, a s 
else it is unthinkable, and people of l 
use it as an insult. The same holds for | 
guages. And in Japan, or Samoa, or South: 
volved differences in speech have to be used, 
could say to a friend, “Have you bathed? b 
personal for him to say to a chief; instead 
dry?” There may be as many as five differ 
thing. (We are great Nice Nellies ourse 
“ladies” and we have changed “graveyat 
“Memorial Park”; and “belly” is horrid so 
which is not the same place at all, and nc 
"stomach" so we say “tummy.” ) 
In the societies I have named above there 
grading of individuals which calls for kr 
Zulus and their neighbors, age, sex an 3i 
wives of an important man having their own 
and with especially polite behavior being 
toward her in-laws. A Venda, o ie 
grades of respect by the pronos e | 


rs rhird singular t 
pur ; to third E mri tio employ 
y a chief. He or she Po ind 
n tions, perhaps kneeling 
ngs and conversa : d 
h legs tucked to one side, à e x 
who is spoken to, and who spoke 3 ; 
on, politely listening to rege " 
"with exclamations— Lion' Gre at 
equivalents of “My goodness! and “You 
wife is obliged to use hlonipha behavior 
Ts isband’s parents, which means dressing 
not eating or chewing in their presence, 
yr even words containing syllables of their 
tin her words in an unusual order, as though 
atin, — 
Hon is what Linton has called “ascribed” 
"achieved," since it is what falls to people 
birth and their normal progress through 
” a beautiful word in our ears, has its 
er cultures. Among the simplest, a man 
at by virtue of particular force or hunting 
or magician has practically the only kind of 
Up the scale there are more possibilities, so 
e artisans or priests or people of property. 
d canoe maker or architect generates his own 
n plishment and so he actvally becomes a priest 
ina really complex society there may be all the 
which we recognize ourselves: in West Africa, 
and good birth, a person may be known as a 


"man of principle” by his demeanor. 


Money is almost everything 


ae pieces social stariding may be 
: aptly called a “presti n 

ge economy," 

amass a comu of the world's goods ( hunt- 


spend our cash on good food, travel and every ki 

comfort, perhaps on a new heating system wl 

wall and will come out for prestige purpose 

course about it to every unfortunate who comes to d 
But such Opportunities, art possibly exce] ed, e di 

Neolithic village dwellers, who can turn their wealt 


ability to personal enhancement alone; You Have 
plenty of examples. For East Africans it is the. 
ef cattle. In Arabia it is horses, and not, you no 
their basis of subsistence. In Melanesia, where they; 
this very well, a mwanekama through party-gi i 
his bodily energy directly into prestige, while a clubman 
for lending shell money at interest, and otherwise c 
fortune, so as to buy his way upward in his lodge, 
is another fine example, because the worth of thi 
and bracelets is purely their prestige value and nothin 
it was with the stone money of Yap, in the C: roline Is 
millstone-like rings, which were difficult to make and 
and which therefore had a sort of natural val 
until a rascally Yankee brought in a load of a tuat 
millstones, and very nearly wrecked the systemi i 
On Ponape, another of the ls E eari 
case of this kind. Its principal expression : 
ing of yams for a feast held by a chief at x 
Each man brings in his best yam to contri pt a 
winner will be given a title of honor by 22 
admiration of his fellows. A good deal of B 
yams for entry are planted in the dark E ms 
the family i$ willing to go Wd 
inni er 
chances of winning, though the re is a nag 
But here is the oddity: once the y 
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erdone modesty. Eve 
smugness OF satisfaction, W 
hame. The exhi 


and turn all pride to s 
sbliged to look about in wide-eyed innoce 
b uch bigger than his 


somebody else's yams are m 

neral rule of behavior that a Ponapean should 

o anything well. You may imagine the arriv al 
strators after the war, brought up in a culture 
you say you are twice as good as you m ly 
uble that again if you are in, civil or military service 
on Ponape; sdy, “Expert shovelers stand forth,” 
brought-up Ponapean, demon though he might be 
„in his hands, would be expected to blush and 
V ed to shovel I'd prob'ly shovel my toes off" 

5 a custom where status may come from work and 
rn the desire for it may control other values, often 
termine a whole code of behavior. It actually 
husbandry (as in the Solomons, or Africa), 
out aggressiveness, something we praise but 
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ryone is on the 
hich will un- 
bitor of 


noe 


j Jy Kinship 
ae the importance of being related 


been talkin Bact 
TE M e distinctions between individuals 
€ things which, according to the culture, give 


to play and the $ 
B ien. ie which they can confidently 


by family groupings? 
ationship. A 
er own child 


y by our own. 
ustralians, and 
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the fact th 


“wn cousins are, But whatever the comp 
the variety, there are certain things all suc] 
vide you with relatives, they tend to 
relatives who are considered impo 
behavior which you should hold toward 
vou. 
In other words, kinship enlarges yours she 
may be the last thing you think you need, b 
Make yourself into a native Australian 
ready tried to make plain how these peo 
and offset their poor culture by their en 
hunting and finding food generally. 
their difficulties by maintaining relations 
with other bands, through kinship and int 
need not bea stranger, even when he has: 
one knows him, because by carrying throug 
ship from the last band, he knows how he 
He can feel at home and be sure of co 
knows which men are his “brothers” an 
familiar with and which not. $ 
Kinship thus makes for stability amor 
and that of the family, is reinforced by 
especially the incest tabu, and what is pi 
avoidance. 
Incest is not only banned but considered 
societies, and the exceptions permitting b 
(to kings in Hawaii, Peru, Egypt) do not 
we feel this antipathy instinctively. Buf we 
and other Primates do not and incest, poe. i 
in fact if it did not there would be no oe 
has some biological disadvantages ee 
ance of recessive heritable defects, p " 
this is not very correct, and certainly the g 
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iect the notion 


; pretty thoroughly; and the tabu 
yental social invention of humanity 
said about incest, but the fact is 
uble anywhere. Not all 


implicated Kinships, but all are equally 
notion of families 


p. 
of kinship and the 
f brother and sister 


he abhorred mating © 
f relations at naught. In almost every 
e different people, 


other-ia-law are quit 

e into the same person would be in- 
nd a clear loss to that family. Anyone s 
ould collapse like a pricked balloon, 
family’s future would be threatened be- 


not marrying new people, and this would 


1da 
been 
source of tro 


and 


pesh told Margaret Mead on this particular 

sh, who live in northern New Guinea, are 

E exceptionally “human,” in their feelings 

n it not as an enormity but as an absurd- 

E: poe and hardly comprehending 

2 it. "No, we do not marry our sisters, We 
sisters." Says Dr. Mead: 


: M er and no illustrations of in- 
ae E rs Pa Y they would 
E | t, and the replies were 
e. COD not want Drothérbdn lu? es 
Ehe M man marries your sister, 
E a TE E your own sister, you 
D ON ith whom will you talk? 
ts Ed i , not to want brothers-in- 
p i pene the Arapesh not with 
D 8 Guid nc ptation that they feel thei 
x Ld gation of the joys of x: 
varriag, > number of people wi 


increasing, 
hom one can 
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What incest would do 


like large families or clans 
At 


to any AT 
, May be evi 


not universal] but fairly 
toward certain relatives, 


avoidance, but sometimes of just the ‘opposite 
arity and joking, or even coarseness, By all od 
mahifestation is the tule of avoiding one's n 
degree that some Melanesians, may have to 
of her; otherwise it may be a question o 
looking at her, not speaking with her, or 
reserved and polite, like the Zulus, Oth 
* other kinds of peculiar behavior. All this 
father-in-law and daughter-in-law as well, 
are also apt to be the object of one another’ 
degrees again, as they become adults, p 
Now the reasons for this are not obvious, L 
clined to embrace the first Freudian expl 
along, even after noting the popularity of 
among ourselves, which are notorious for 
of humor, and for their simple insistence tha 
person, or ought to be. These He. 
incest tabu along many lines, and they e y 
arity—also seem to mark down certain kinds 
whose social dealings are best not allowed be 
cause of any conflict or diffculty they m 
avoidance or familiarity provides these d ? 
etiquette by which to recognize their sp 
with one another. : 


Marriage is for everybody 
If there were in the world only one D 
would be no society to disturb, and so n 
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[he two could be mated—married in the 


jed—and so meet the needs of sex. They 
n, and provide the children with parents and 
less they had a definite culture to guide 


"ld have some awesome problems to face. And they 
and wife, to do their 


S "imple economic unit, man 
eir joint benefit. These are the things for w hich 
1 wife and children—exists. But such a family 
ed is really an abstraction, because it never 
society. Fof human society always demands 
ot the gibbon yariety—and then uses it as the 
which to make a structure of bigger units. This 
of the social structure or organization I men- 


, isolated families of the above kind are quite 
i ong the crudest hunters, for both social and 
. If either husband or wife becomes ill and can- 
normal work, the mate and the children are in 
A i to others for support. There are 
amilies may live by themselves for periods, 
! panes E only when the food supply is such 
in mak A lying from it. This might be true of 
ene monkeys too small a group 
T 3 its territory and so its food. And among 
ud is calls for long training and practice 
e ie skill they need, and a lone widow 
ae e that skill. So in hunting peoples, just as 
uoo: peoples, just as 
E as people in a band does not run very 
i es not i 
ES to th : run down to a single family. 
A e fact that a larger group is more 
e atoman is a social animal. 
H ected by such considerations. W 
Een . We ourselves 
ae g that we have only one wif 
ctly, must take : i SEK 
Y more than one au Wives one at a time. Other 
couple ES EN allow more than one 
a group marriage," although 


1 a 


OT) 


2 


Ar 
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this is actually 


seems to say. 


Stretching a point, and d 

Enormous amounts have been™ 

riage and its evolution, Let us ignore it 
the evolution that it is a snare, : 
We doubtless have good reasons, quite apart 
and religion, for insistence on monogamy in ou 

the other people doubtless have, good reasons 
kinds of marriage. They are not necessarily “Jo 
evolution of marriage any more thamother langu! 
because they cannot Say “trinitrotoluol.” Su 
said earlier, do not evolve in isolation from 
Rather, they suit the cultures they belong to. E 
ture is more primitive than ours, nonethel 
marriage is involved, This sounds like a p 
But the main point is this: monogamy, meet 


depriving them of a way of taking care of ai 
there might be. These women cannot live 
definitely because hunters weaken and die earl 
can hardly live with other households in any 
of a legitimate wife. NN 
Similar and other reasons exist for the Temm 
(more properly polygyny) in higher societies. Á 
not mean that every man has several wives: B 
number men everywhere, especially where the 
hazardous pursuits or go to war, and polygamy. 
ber of spinsters while at the same time it maj 
a household with two wives. 


Kin, family and clan B 


Let us leave the forms of ees 
iet ing families . Idea 
f societies by putting | 
E. eem for mutual benefit. But then 


enter in, even among hunters; 
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t to the sort of thing which seems to 
d useful when groups became larger 
find among the societies of this kind, as 
Asia, Oceania and Africay a great variety 
ization, arising from just what rules 
follow in putting families together and de- 
liv. —' 
which is basic to tribal life, and which 
nnot easily see. We do, it is true, in- 
d thé children the husband's surname. 
family may live with his folks, or her 
fe to Cincinnati. The young provider may 
her's business and inherit it, or he may on the 
boss's daughter and become boss himself 
can be persuaded to retire. All of this would 
outside the West. Our simpler people 
ular rule of lineage and rule of residence. 
‘invariably both favor the same side (male or 
ne cause of variety in social organization. 
1 ally an approach either to a joint family or 
family is a superfamily, made up of the house- 
d his sons, or of a group of.brothers (or, ma- 
with their husbands and children), or some 
ps extended over more generations or relatives. 
as an example of such a kindred, in the "vein" 
in many kinds of activity. 
eme and arbitrary alignment, for a joint 
cing family lines for a given distance be- 
eak up into several such families, while a 
Ni. E. will, if it is patrilineal, contain your 
ls your grandfather, and so on, but it 
id your other and sister, but 
E ry out, and have childreti belongi 
ough she still belongs to ore 
i your clan and takes 
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l system, then you 


If it is a matrilinea 
and your father is the outsider, Family matters 
and her sisters and brothers to decide, OM 
life is your mother's brother, who has res vi 
from whom you will inherit; your father 
go fishing with, whose own property will go 
his own clan, which is not yeurs. Thus o 
divided into two men, which has some a 
ticylar case may seem clumsy, but only bec 
our way of looking abthings. Whatever its pn 
system is consistent, : Bes. 
You will see why exogamy applies—why ou he 
outside, even if some women of your clan 1 
lated to you by blood: the whole system w 
and the social organization with it, if members 
married. Another common custom which a 
kind of organization (joint family or clan) 
one I described along with the lobola: the levirat 
widow is taken as wife by her husband's brother, 
by which a man's second wife is sister of the fir 
living). This, as I said, keeps all the lines in propa 
A clan, or a joint family, is of great importance 
Its other members are his real relatives, whatever 
have for his blood kin in other clans. They ae 
whom he shares property, with whose affairs 2) 
and with whom he holds religious ceremonies. They; 
he trusts and confides m the ones Mr E 
: is defense as he needs them. 2 
uu HS such a unit as a clan acts on 
as an army puts men in manageable POP if 
; ell-knit.group 
of households into a larger, Were And it fits 
of many social and religious a on tween clans wh 
whole clans, and allows relations X e. E n 
build them"up into a functioning C ^ie 
marry, by the rules of ex Et. Er havior, 
obligations, or certain reciprocal reg E 


* 


" 
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as to the parts they 
n Pueblos. And 
members 


Indonesia, perhaps 


general ceremonies, aS in our OW 
y have responsibility for the acts of their 
to protect him, but if he has committed a crime 
clan's responsibility as 2 whole, so that he must 
an, And so the clan is a regulator of behavior and 


ace. " 
of social organization is to be seen among our 
her one still? Why have 


e, why have we not a hig! 
ack into a simpie family system, with our most 
m being monogamy? The answer probably has to 
thing Which we have that the Neolithic peoples have 
If, among hunters, basic family organization and 
eral consent and the decisions of the older men, 
uate for the harmonious action of a band, then 
gers the more complex social organization and the 
inds of status do a great deal of the work necessary 
tion of a larger society. 
other extensions of the family are not the only sub- 
hich can go into the structure. Social classes like those 
"Asia may interact with a similar effect, and so may 
od But such cultures are not as a rule strong in 
tutions.. Councils are the most important arm. Law 
E Me notably among such as the North 
: esians; elsewhere justice may go by the 


x 


ipt to be despotic. 
rai hand, under the umbrella of our complicated 
nal government and our law for everyone, written for 
. SOCI Or 1 H 
ju Bes to help us govern our lives and re- 
ee B economic system allows people to main- 
3 ad i $ E and spinsters, So we have regressed 
iat must have been somethi 
H n ! i 
we uw Still regressing. i pe 
* Are we glad 
when, i 
g en, in our once patriarchal 


System, we see Mrs. Smith 
mother, Mrs. Jones, taking ak 
band, little Alice Robinson? Our 
lobola to tell them where 

always theirs; and their status. 
comforts of civilization, is just 


perturbed, SWR 


ON 


of religion 


te with food and society? It is for the 
nkeys have no culture, and we have lots 
have said. more than a few times, of 
which are translated into concrete ob- 
man has become able to handle such 
take them or leave them alone. In- 
s his way of understanding his whole 
"has brought him the most abstract, 
culture: his religion. 
level of culture, symbolic in nature, and 
md social levels. Man meets some of his 
tools, which are so easily perceived and 
apes may imitate their use. (Be it remem- 
the tools themselves are the products of 
ts other problems—raising children, let 
ctical rules (though rules are more abstract 
e follows to give his society more definite 


aman may be aware of what it is like to 
“or sick and to be apprehensive about it. 
he cannot lay his hands on or give orders 
it down from its abstract state. He must 


igs a sickness and hunger mankind has 
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been introduced to problems wl 
spears nor yet wi 
third kin 

On 


may be a dozen ways of oking at reli i 


ideas about it, suchas "day" for the hours o light 
note of his own place in it: his needs and i 
onl tidy s 2 
responsive to his wantssbut that there are ugh 
be filled somehow if he is to bé safe. A ook 
to close the gap between himself and finny food 
hunger. But illness must be met with equa : 
have a strong demoralizing influence on eve 
How to close the gap and somehow hs 
illness is recognized not only as a bodily 
something,” in an abstract way. So is the 
[f the illness can be symbolized in a mann 
ordinary human imagination—as a spirit w l 
or an evil charm—and if the emotional need to 
also be symbolized—as a drink the spiri will no 
countercharm to break the first charm and sendit 
maker—then the situation has been put Di 
can be handled. The action taken may no 
matter, because the main result is the completin 
of ideas or symbols connected with the situ tio 
the gap—so that anxiety may be stayed i 
I am not trying to reduce all religion t 
burn, or even to give it an inclusive description. 4; 
ow its symbolic nature. I have used the fear t 
to show its symbolic na $ o cs 
igion i than answers 
as an example. Religion is more e He 
rather a way of putting the world into a d 
: isfying. And I am suggesting ^ ; 
prehensible and satisfying. appreciation ofhi 
advance made religion, as a final area of apprec 


i t essential. 
not only possible but e - 
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Myth, the storehouse Of ideals 


should 


on, and in fact I 
For 


religion are not easy to fix 
religious behavior” rather than “religion.” 
ttitude of a culture toward a belief or an action 
thing which made it religious. Compare Little Red 
the Bible. The first of these is a folk tale, de 
atural to the éxtent that it contains a talking wolf; 
to repeat it to Children, but it is not religious 
use it happens to be: supernatural. The second is our 
heart of our religion, and I need hardly dwell on 


‘of the reverence it commands. 


Aling 


M Bus but pleasant romancing. Many may seem 
K S i have an extra philosophical value or hold 
it may be tales of origin, for example, or other 
eu ue things, which may by suggestion teach 
NB culture. Or they may be myths of violence 
Miren while the listeners enjoy them, rec 
1 uphold, either directly or indi M de 
m caa RN irectly, the ethical idea 
myths may be ‘recogni TX Be 
E ats cid religious in character. The 
xum) us , for example, tell all sorts of things 
E. d pum being who made the world and 
E , punishi il: 25 
Perjury, adultery» and Pa all evil: the breaking of 
do not know what Nza aba or, parentia Yeh e 
* a! i 
Ee gods are the dm due ee oae 
e i ; 
ere is the kind of myth which is deep 
Lor in Australia, existin is eeply sacred, as 
. : a i 
the basis of to ara with the other 
d , being kept alive by 
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repetition and drama, regarded as. 
haps so sanctified as to be kept secre 
So myth and folklore are means by wl 
selves a lot of their joigt ideals. 
may deal with strife, last or terror, 
values which he is clothing in actio 
shows forth these values in strength 
other, innocent of such values, proc 
sationalism, Doubtless, as a myth és 
values—those important to the « 
and the very retelling has in the past i 
lirection. Thus a people’s myths aret 
philosophy. Probably many kinds of m 
‘ligious, and not simply as philosophical 
of religion as using supernatural s mbo 
gaps in man's understanding of the uniye 
This view would certainly put within : 


But we are used to thinking of religion as 
like the Christian belief in God and th 
a rival religion such as Mohammedanis 
tianity in its highly developed and int 
These are great world religions 
prophets, saints and scholars, and hay 
strong ideas about heresy, They e 
unexclosive nature of pagan religions, a 
side the great religions, are called, M 
human history and the past of culture, 
portant, for the very reason that they : 
belong to local societies in a single regi 
lithic and Neolithic needs of these m 
development. And so they pat. pU 
the answers have been, in the er d 
tices which bccur again and again. — 
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Magic, or how to do it 
xrhaps the least "religious" of such 
ou have heard of it before, 
kind of magic does not mean sleight 
credible in our sense. It mea 


and you 


ns rather the 


E . 
at least to 


to injure someone else or 
Always with us, even today, is some 
ic, by which you make a dummy of 
it, and then injure or kill it by stabbing 
it with a charm. In this satisfying way, 
symbolized and carried over to your 
ge. And if anything happens to him 


exactly what you hoped—you can f eel it 


o universal and so persistent, it is not 
terpretation to the animal pictures in 
specially when some of the pictures actually 

the animals as well. So the animals (al- 


erywhere. Australians secretly "point the 
ang a death ray toward a distant vic- 
‘ica will take a spell drawn up by an un- 


here. is far more belief than actual practice 
3 in worrying what your enemy is doing to you 
i executing some kind of a low blow yourself 
2 ter practical importance: the many spells 
yout in everyday work and to go beyond 


EL] 


the things a man can do with his han d 
people use hunting magic, to make the ee 
themselves silent and sharp-eyed, make the 
Gardening magic is a major possession o 
Cannot expect his yams to grow properly with: 
there is war magic, fishing magic, potmaki 
magical formulae of any tribe wor 
book to catalogue, and if you put down even 
magical tricks I think you would be supris C 
wish on a shooting star?, 5 
Probably everywhere the two outstandin: 
healing and fortunetelling, or divination. And well t 
for illness and uncertainty are everywher 
causes of personal and social anxiety, That h 
are blessed with palmists, card readers, fortunetel 
and the like, and why we still see acceptance 
old wives' cure or quack treatment, even in the 
knowledge and integrity of modern medicine, 
condescendingly upon a Zande of the Congo, 
much as go to the next village without asking | 
(a small contrivance like our ouija board) v 
(Anything of slightly greater import, of cour 
poisoning a chicken.) Or should we laugh at | 
in Europe, who used the ordeal by combat a the i 
the ordeal by poison? They solemnly believed t 
his cause alone would make a good little man. 
big man, who would otherwise chop him E 
boggles at the Sere > E n 
we had best go no further into it. 3 
The same BET as well be said p ea 
only that a particularly common praetge E 
x : ve it by sucking. The ao 
of the parce ef ve site of the illness, sucks, 
th or a tube to ET 
3h he has removed the trouble by B m à 
ball of fur or some such thing out o =f 


i t comes OV 
feeling of relief and relaxes e m 


magic: the 


y MT 
F RELIGION 


been drilling in 
p his burr, then 
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a at the cavern he has 
ere, that's all,” and puts v 
the positive good and comfort à en 
wl n the cause of his pain seems to : a. 
h his system can £0 to work to effect à nan 


| last 


primit ive 


if the illness is fatal, it is fatal and that is that, but 
in favor of the cure anyhow. One other common 
ilized curing is the taking of medicine, as We * 
ay be good because it seems related to the troub r 

ver-shaped leaves, so it must be good for the liver), 
Lis rare and expensive, Or for reasons nobody can 
dit may be perfectly good in our own eyes, like 
eatments. For it would be strange if such thingi 
ed by trial and error, just as “natives” discovered 
and wine. But this would be an accident rather 
science; it would strike its users simply as’ partic- 


magic is both scientific and religious. To us it is 
ce, when you strip it to its essence, consists in 
e difference between (a) a reasonable guess and 
wi ch can be proved. This is the very distinction which 
ong vith most other primitive and civilized thinking, 
is Magic attempts the same practical ends as science, but it 

care to dig out the explanations for what it is doing. It 

at throughout the universe there are supernatural con- 
lephone wires, running between actions and their 
XY these connections can be discovered and used; 
es E NU is any HS extraordinary than water turn- 
1 e weather is cold. A lot of magical "logic" stems 

e Frazer, in The Golden Bough, called the Law 
A e produces like), and I have just cited examples: 
ld be a row of young girls i i à 
sit stiffly qui young girls in New Cuinea being 
a a tw on a log in a hut, and so keep a sailing 

it bod) M x i: voyage, on a steady keel by a 
E . But such obvious "logic" is not neces- 


* 
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sary. Mt 


perhaps you can see that such a 
where it degenerates into superst 


seem evil, and in fact it sustairi 
poor culture, assuring them that t 
lems that absolutely must be met. 


a 
nedicine man, to whom the people wil 
: E 

cause of a general sickness, or a dro 
by divining. So there is a group de endeng 
a cult in itself, though not quit D 


e 

VUE 
takes a perforated gourd full of. B ; 
shower. Then he gocs into his house "to 


Shamans and witches: powerful cople - 
Magic is impersonal. Supposedly anyo can 
cian, or medicine man, is simply an oo 
is different from a shaman, who has acqui 
and is a special person. Eo 
I described the type specimen of ma 
habitat. Thi» is by no means the sham 
the same man is found far away, among. 


b 5s 


different climate and a dark skin, © 
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x sister: the shaman may be of à n 
j isi £ olia, 

person, subject to visions and melanc 1 " 
vitiate and getting à familiar spirit, as 8 
neurosis, and ending as à professional who 
ough his insight. Jt is plain that shaman- 

rotic personality a satisfactory means 
e samo time it gives a sim 
xm of a diviner and minor religious func- 


ither 


ple society à 


^ 
the shaman with his spirits, his 
tensions; and the magician with his lore 
is wholesome as a Boy Scout. But this is 
ize the difference, since they have both 
oples may not. Shamans are apt to know a goods 
agic anyhow, and the culture may dictate that 
"have some of the peculiar attributes and 
aman. Thus it comes about that recogniz- 


ld. 

ial powers, they are not the only ones so 
her kind of power, which is apt to reside in a 
I in a man in Polynesia. But after shamans, 
anifestation of supernatural power is witches. 
in witches, since witches, I hope you will 
. The 'emergence of this notion, that living 
lly attack their innocent neighbors, have an- 
d fly through the night, perhaps in changed 
where together they eat the souls or bodies 
ence all over the world, and especially 


common human fantasy, à particularly natural 
screen of the imagination of peóple's fear of 
(educated perhaps by feelings of malice of 


at is the essenc i 
i e - : 
Bes: ; of witchcraft: the conviction 
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that witches have 
the simple desire to 
And all the stories 


or her to be a witch. Or in some other way 
witcheraft, without wanting to. A adoki in the 
his nature only through a kind’ of restlessness, a 
his eyes cannot be closed after he is dead 


eye. And still he is able to bring death wi 1a 
If anyone is so evil by nature as to want to bec 
is à way open: he searches out an old man wh 
heads of bats," and makes him presents to 
After several months of ingratiating himself 
“I want to become adult.” 
"But you are adult." 
“Not really adult.” (Heavy wink.) 
“Who are your relatives?” 
“Such and such a clan.” V 
"Well," says the old man, “hand over so-an 
eat him together.” The novice consents, and by 
the old man changes them both into ants or : 
come by night to the victim, go into his Ww p 
blood. They return and change back ae man 
they look like anyone. So the people 2 E 
vor seen any of this happen, almost all E : E 
witchcraft, they say, and so of course Yu A 
Witchcraft may seem like a, suo & t 
cussion or religion, especially if > E ds 
does give people a symbolic arai ou a faro 
sistent ills. If the trouble can be blam o 


ing on frien 
at least it keeps blame from gre 
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ich trouble within a community as it mi 
the case in Salem. Only the Azande o 

ho are deeply obsessed with witches, have 
"vem of legal etiquette which keeps suspicions 


from having explosive effects. 


ght 


o 


Gods, and a better u orld 


c are things We call super- 


manism anc magi: 
in their 


srform their little services to society, 
They occur everywhere, but shamans and ma 
ble to minister to the needs of small and simple 
of hunters, and it is there that you see them« 
important figures. Where then do we see what 
ily call religion: the worship of gods? We see it 
it more in the higher or larger societies of man, 
, at least, large communities of settled farmers. 
complicated societies have more complicated 
‘mediums and magic workers are not enough. A 
ciety itself, in another world and in a more ideal 
) which the people can give their strong attention and 
ne way of helping the society here on earth to 
ae its ee philosophy. This would be 
; en Er didi e gods, but it does put them in 
"rti : use: as elevated symbols of a super- 
; by which people round out their conception of the 
as to deal with it. 
"n dd : d icc E a rule—for 
E ee 2 = c more fully developed 
ing but devils, entok and some of them 
“out of bad Ex The ane ae qe abont inflicting 
muse (meaning an e io: ; d on eting like yotehes 
E e coondea. Uo 
roused to anger b M Pn and avoided. If the 
s y human uncleanliness and careless- 


so s "Em 
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ness 


'655, às are the jinns of North 
the side of the Lord, because the 
havior, but that is 


The more 
Y 


all; they disp exit 
; usual tribal religion has tru 
l fa: will not find a monotheism o; Ju 
"inc some belief in a supreme being 
Creators are recognized even byB 
ship given them. Instead, ideas 
direction of à group or family of go. li 
the Norse or the Hindys. Such are, th 
D thomey, EI 
And in Polynesia, where native the 
whole lineage. The universe built its 
„Principles of existence—light, breath, th 
the first gods, the Sky Father and the 
of these were the great gods of Polynesian re 
light, of maleness and of the forests; Tu, god 
side, of war; Rongo, god of peace, plen 
and Tangaroa, usually ruler of the ocean. Th 
had other divine children, but humani 
who fashioned his own wife, the Ear 
why woman is earthly, dark, inferior to ma 
of ancéstor gods, known throughout Polyn 
ranks were added here and there a the go 
the great human ancestors, became gods i h 
another of the island groups. The worshi 
ried out in temples, with long traditional. 
addressed to them which, reciting past do 
newed their mana to perform their special f 
verse and man. van [ 
These gods, and their colleagues else 
have their particular aspects of ed idi 
are "departmental" something like t idt 
States, as though you prayed to the - 
the good of your crops or to the E 
and Welfare if you wanted eae 


953 
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ea hem. But tbis is 
js, and so are symbols of t pts 
i of gods and spirits. They represent 


edom from the restrictions of mortal 
s too. That is 


nbolize these human aspiration | 
man souls, which merge insensibly with 


Souls of man and najure 
TAY LI 

is, lite the incest tabu, universal in 
“an inner self, the real he, which can 
ms when he is yet alive. Above all, it does 
like the body, but escapes and survives, « 
while (but at least as long as the living 
the aliveness and personality of the one 
more, do people find a symbolic way 
he end of life, and indeed the imperma- 


ne gods, then, and in ancestor worship that is 
The Bakongo are those same Congo people 
ji Mpungu, benign maker of the world, and 
s of a ndoki, a witch; they are great magic 
y through fetishes; and they have a major secret 


t their real religion is a humble and homely wor- 
yn dead, the people in the ancestor village, nearby 


ly he good, who lead blameless lives and do 
ce, go to this village; others become malevolent 
And these good dead are the ancestors who 
see the ving people continue and prosper, as 

n walk in the paths of righteousness. The 
etery to speak and make offerings to the dead 
ure them that the people are doing their best, 


HS 
ncestors not to forget them 
x E 7 & , but to send game and 


9 
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The people, speaking through their own ld í 
respectful, as they address the souls of i ; 
were elders of the village themselvi E. wig 
like the Executive Branch e 
z ch, then the ancestors woul 
Senate, made up of older men who do no 7 and à 
chosen to be wise, just, dignified ) Wrong an d; 
good of their su ae Wee o 
Senate, the Bak = Pe DOO Wes 

b ongo imagine another village, ving 
cultyre, but purged of the bad side ef life. To 
they try to draw near themselves." This may 
of view. But we see nonetheless a cult which, 
shamanism or magic working, is a. social contep » 

Nor is a cult of this nature absent among the 

* though it is hardly common. Look back at the tote 
Australians, who link their own souls and those of nat 
totem ancestors. This shows us one more importai 
culture: that it is really all one, and not carved 
compartments of “economics,” "society" and ‘religi 
to it when we look at it. It has these several natures, 
into one another over such boundaries as we make. 

We think by the logic,of Aristotle and the geo 
But the Australians think by totemism. They then 

souls incarnate. Their societies—their clans and mai 
are ordered and kept in mind by the totems they 
past is the story of the totem ancestors, the present 
edge of the totem places of the country, and 
bringing forward of the past in the core 
the totem time of the myths, ensuring that the v orld 
in the totemic way it was made to go. This is n : 

and the natives are not children: the myths d 
might take a man years to eae v bro whole 
and ceremonies are intensely sacred; an € 


h the natives give much th 


hilosophy to whic! p 
E hich they’ take much comfort. For the Eee 
past, and man is joined to nature, and E 
cause of the totems. i 


t 
* 


all one.‘ And a given culture—that of any 
hangs together also. If the culture of the Aus- 
give | them a unity in life, it is because their culture 


e unity flowing from the stage of the culture," 
ad. Hunters all tend to be nomadic, to have few 


of getting his own food, as a farming people 
ralists living in the Asiatic steppe, and depend- 
do not surprise you when you see that their 
ible and that their culture has rather a milk-and- 
ich obvious influences, however, any culture, of 
br region, is apt to have a certain consistency and 
iy. At any rate, no culture is ever a hodgepodge of 
as though we used wooden forks, copper knives 
bons, or as though the art of a given moment were 
us in painting but abstract in sculpture. Ruth 
th the view that a culture may almost have a per- 
wn, meaning that its institutions and its sense of 
Kone possible kind of temperament, out of those 
ht everywhere (violent and excitable, or reserved 
iBeressive and boastful); and by making this the 
type of person, will thus have marked effect on 
lor of the whole, x 


Lj 


orn ) E 
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The people of Dobu, an island: 


ro 
» for example, especially me 
degree almost paranoid, compared to 
Dobuan will behave in shyster fas| 
ized necklace and then allowin : more 
partners on the other side to und stand | 
ing to them when they visit. Thy. he 
several major bracelets from the oppo 
not be able to requite in the expecte 
own prestige all the same. Dobu p 
mates, which does not include their 
They cannot believe that one spous ) 
of the other, and marital discord is me 
, usual rule of having newlyweds cha gi 
her clan to his, so that one of them is 


Mt lanesia, are 


spends the year thinking how to get eve 
versed, This disposition is reflected in o 


to suggestions with a Freudian basis tha 


ruling personality type is sought inc 
ences dictated by the culture, such i 
children are housebroken, and other pra 
feel secure or insecure in general. From 
tempts to paint whole modern pus 
the secret of "the" Russian or Uus 
mother-fixation and father-rejection. 
»p is a little headlong. ico 
wd at the same time it would pu 
with the bath water and fail to see 2 pe 
of culture in showing the way o 
course, the simple rules it makes for ub 


z . There 
institutions; I mean tho tos r uem 


x g oc? 
ONS AND CHANGES "SL 


that we should all “succeed” 


w it seems 
degree of 


sts to US ; 
hard competitor. No 
ing Primates, We have a 
us anyhow, yet not all humar 
order to be content, but only require 


1 cultures 


f conflict in our cultural ideals. 
hy of competition certainly acts to release 
uman energy, and has put us where we 
bridle it with apother powerful philoso- 
meekness, restraint and turning of the other 
onored that it is the essence of Christianity. 
stresses and strains. No matter how hard we 
er, we must be all moderation and good will 
face, (Automobiles have put us in a position 
ple without having to meet them face to face, 
et worked out an etiquette to control things. 
mt automobile manufacturers can advertise 
Jesigned & Engineered to stay ahead of other 
speedy, comfortable or safe. Once behind the 
)bnailed side of our culture finds a clear field. The 


egree [o 


down the highway, hogging the left-hand lane, 


he can miss an accident.) 


oem p» & their themes. Not only that, but 
i in a culture fit together and take 
coloration. The lobola is one institution, itself 
Le So is the kula, as Malinowski clearly re- 
complex Integrated institution embodying social 
oe ordinary trade, and relations ES is- 
ba are themselves do not seesit as a single 
various bits of known behavior affecting the 
is the Kind of coherence toward which = 


S 
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entire culture trends, thou 
greater or le 


gh achieving 
; ss degree at different times in its 
This brings us to the process, the question 
about. Obviously, to fit its parts together, 
some choice of parts—it must be able to select, 
ways of meeting a problem, the way w ös 
other culture traits—and it must be able to modif 
to fit the other parts. And this brings us in turn to 
of how culture changes and progresses. 
Now it should be realized that cbange and p 
same thing, Some change is niere change, 
clothes may get less comfortable rather than 
at the wasp waist. Pottery styles, the archaeolo 
changed constantly over long periods. We 
change and progress in America—in material thin 
not share this love. Independence of thought and 
on with suspicion among the native Australians, 
cide things jointly and to be guided always by the 
are other forces hostile to change in every 
mental and physical habit. People depend on the 
the one they grew up in, which showed them how 
to do things. Naturally they rely on this as the w 
be done, and are apt to be upset if they are forced 
But culture, remember, is the mental rm 2 
society, not something that is found in a book a 
of one individual. And this fact cuts pu 
teaches the next, but there is Hd e dcm | 
the eene os mano OD CO 
Culture could stay E: body ever o ything 
i or had a new idea. And, that i impe 
got curious, eople are just alike, a 
novelties slip in, for no two peop ]v not noticed. T 
D , be liked, tolerated, or simply 70° dn 
ties may e : lv creep in some direct I 
and fashions continually T i hon stupid, mor 
since human beings are rea s Change and pro 
new ideas are bound to come à d : j 


one else perfectly, 


959 


INVENTIONS AND CHANGES 
two Ways: ither 
ea comes to à group in one of 0 ok Bey 
it £ ow 
à y rrow it irom eople who 
hin up themselves, or the borro peor 


jl i g in ention and dif- 
P i " These two thin s are called Vi 
y have t ; 


— X. Invention, or something old, something new 
n we think of invention, we think of Thomas Edison, oF 
of an whose face is oma stamp. We are apt to believe that 
ruggled along without some vital thing until such a genius 
to us. But it will not detract from the inventor to say that 
itself should get more credit, because almost all inven- 
D depend absolutely on what exists already. They are apt ta 
become vital after they are invented, but they cannot arrive until 
he culture is ready for them. Quite apart from having the neces- 
‘knowledge, people must be able to receive and use them, or 
ey will fail. On the other hand, if there is a place and a need for 
| along with the proper resources, they will almost invent 
"This would not be easy to show for primitive cultures, 
such a thing as the appearance of weaving with settled 


know Da Vinci sketched several flying machines but could go 
urther, lacking the power necessary; and doubtless flying 
have been nothing but a stunt in his day anyhow, without 
vigation or the commercial uses of today. Much of the 
t in Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
on this very idea. 
the other hand, it has often happened that two men have 
"a ee aes at the same time, simply because it was 
«Kroeber has written at length about the whole business 
E culture, and assembled a striking list of simul- 
xn d including the telephone, 
E nat Cone in each case produced by two 
XM gle year. The classic example is that 
» 842, See also Ralph Linton, The Study of Man. 


the telescope, pho- 


of Mendel and his laws deseribin 
heritance, His was no accidental find 
tion like Archimedes’. He knew the. roble 
He chose his plants for m. P 
tatistical account of his results that : 
the model of a scientific experimen’ 
n 1865. publishing it a year later, Modern biol 
ire unthinkable without his findings xcop 
ble aberrations of Russian political geneti 
his work, duly published, had no effe 


,and in 1900 three men, working in diff 


menting, each had come across Mendel’s 
edged him as the pioneer. And genetics 
in this way, has ever since moved steadily: 
"The stone which the builders rejected, th 
head of the corner.” hr 
There are, then, the inventions for which 
the inventions for which the time is not pe, 
the inventions for which the time will never be 
hat out of which pops an umbrella at the pres 
cases are known of native inventors produc 
the right time, such as the now popular black-o 
matte-on-glossy ) pottery invented by Julian anc 
of San Ildefonso Pueblo. It is better to use : 
civilization simply because the complexi 
, and the distance between the 
the importance of the cultural b 
says “telepathy” goes to the foot of the c 
Inventions follow the bent of a € i 
plies. Any idea which did not have meanin 
of aff airs would be like a bird laying an eg 


* * ifi 
there, And people are apt to invent sign fic 
4 


inventions 
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INVENTIONS AND 
y sitting down 
are minor. 
proving 


ing, rather than b 
at they are already aone st inventions 
ics the moon. Thus mo SU TER 

n d a number of minor um 
ajor invention d im T have already shown how pot- 
à ; satisfactory. ! : 

a eR of technical discoveries. Sup 
ee invention may turn out to bea m e ec 
he entirely possibles since the gadget exists: s 
entirely poss ally used for making music, 5) 
was a small thing really ' hile the string was 
one end in the teethlike a jew s-harp while s E 

Imt. who decided to make a weapon 
ME i ebble with it, but 
ropelled a stick or a p 
oe MEE inly one of the great 
frst who saw what this meant—was certainly 
of the end of the Paleolithic. fends s 
ee d steps can hardly be looked on as single e ; 
. Thus domestication of plants was probably a lor 1g, 
mscious srocess and not an isolated discovery. And e in- 
the automobile? What does an automobile consist of? The 
"The coach part? Or the gasoline, or the rubber tires, or the 
oth roads? All of these are necessary, as was found to their 
ow b ‘those who tried to make automobiles a hundred and 
ye ago: they were forced to give up, put their automobiles 
and call them railroads. And yet we now look on the auto- 
le and on domestication as unitary things, and we understand 
are two of the greatest contributors to change that man 


' appearance of material inventions can be traced, in history 
in archaeology: if the Martinez family had lived before 

x century or so, the first signs of their pottery style in 
rie sites would have been spotted as a new invention by 
ni ieologists, But other kinds of invention are harder to study, 
ons, we know, have sprung up and succeeded time and 

s providing they had some kind of fertile ground to 


ve been 
urprisingly tolerant. The 
worshiping Aphrodite or wear- 
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ME È 

ing lion skins, does not et iu 
itself Christian may dowel c PIE 
shouts. But sociall d e = 
s x y and economically we are 
Say “planner” about an engineer or a busin 
he is forward-looking; say it about a New 
mean he is just plain visionary, and dange 
This tendency to dive under he bed at n 
social proposals, or to try to exorcise them \ h 
like “preeping socialism,” may be especially s ong : 
recognizing the proven worth of ouf present institut 
it is really not in the least odd, Because social i 
where “invented” like material things. Social 


4oint consent, Our institutions*madé our laws 
tion, more than the other way around, There is no 
forms arise by any other methods among primit 
course the people may say that the gods, or the t 
ordered things to be the way they are: that is o1 


religion, y 

If the workings of inventions in the social 
obscure, it is worth noticing that we ourselves x 
other extreme in the scientific and material sid 
tion into our own hands and away from chan 
possible, for the first time in history. The universi 
industrial laboratories have concentra! 


inven 


great 


Fords and the Edisons, seems to have gone 

at as those of before, but they € x 
c light, but color tele i 
ole teams, to orde 
Iso recently, seen te 
ade a business « 
d we call it ad 


be men as gre 
Edison invented the electri 
invented several ways; by wh 
the atomic bomb? We have, à 
change in diffusion. We "t "E 
which once took care of itself, 
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Diffusion, oT something borrowed 


By the nature of things, there is less honor for people who dif- 
eas than o invent them, for diffusion is typically 


is than for those wh i ; 
ocial process. But it wonild not do to give too little notice 


his second main source of culture growth. Comparing it with 
i ld be like the futile comparison of heredity and en- 
ent, but its importance is enormous. An invention would be 
ise if it were not spread around, and much of its signifi- 
depends on the degree of its diffusion. We may never know 
x the Levallois flake-making technique was invented in the 
er Paleolithic more than once, but we do know it covered a 
part of the Old World. We are pretty sure that domestica- 
n of grains took place in the Near East, and we have seen the 
of this. And we need only reflect that our own religion, 
and mathematics all came from the Near East to under- 
meaning of diffusion to our present civilization. 
retically, something invented once may at last, by dif- 
fusion, become available to the whole world. Actually, this very 
og one of the constant problems in studying unwritten 
D. ‘wo things that are much alike are found thousands of 
E apart in different cultures. Is it diffusion? The importance 
3 utr dE was some actual contact or trade 
Pio! ples invo. ved, or whether each developed the 
m i >i TE = obvious. But so is the importance of 
: e about it. There have been'far too many autho 
V i ; i = 
acidon de ae em all other facts in the light of their 
BM ce that there was not only diffusi 
E gration. Such imaginings have tr aaa 
ns to Polynesia, Polynesians to Ame ransported American In- 
; Egyptians to Asia to the ae Harappans to Easter 
^ ^ o the Ohio Vall 
the lost Atlantis to every pl o Valley, and 
ry place that ever showed a 
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The anthropologists hava beni 
most unrestrained of these IOUmancim 
culty in taking à serene attitude towar 
"d have usually been most suspici 
“fusions, Certainly the only thing to 
on its own merits, and not in support 
American Indians are the Ten Lost Tril 
esting fact that the hot-eyed authors 
tweep the ends of the earth are usually 
temples and legends of White Gods, 
more matter-of-fact and. soundet evidi 
people. Wa 
Take blowguns. A blowgun is a fine ; 
forest where the air is still, You must hay 
your dart is small. But it can be shot a 
as little as possible) and with a good de 
self is long enough and can be kept £ 
Blowguns are very popular in Southea 
the Sakai and the Malays of the Malay Pen 
parts of Indonesia, especially Borneo (alth ug 
made a wrong deduction in thinking they are 
Islands). And they are also popular in the fore 
ica. In both places they are as long as ten fe 
hollow lengths of bamboo, or as inner tubes 
bending by an outer tube, or as à wooden p 
balves which have been split, grooved and p 
They shoot light darts, fitted to the tube te 
or pith, and tipped with poison (especia M 
curare in South America, both M a i 
same way, holding them close to the moutt E 
found nowhere else. Is 
terprising Bornes let 
and set out across the Pacifig to eh 
of the Amazonian Indians wen! 
likely? Borneans are 
£^ 


drop. 

Such things are 
ment that some en 
canoe 
fer, some 
But is this really 


3 
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would have had to move east by 
if they were useful enough to 
dy for the darts in Polynesia, 
] ison, and nothing to shoot. Suppose the gun 
s in South America, on the west coast. Here 
ands it is too windy, and there is no poison, and 
cannot be shot better with bows. So, unless you 
e people like the Borneans, simple in culture 
e level do inot use blowguns), getting tq the 
in one generation, before they could have forgotten 
ns are made and ‘used, then you can only suppose 


rad thé wit to invent them separately in the two parts 


ear in Polynesia, 
. But it is too win 


loes hat explain the many likenesses in making ande 
I is that these likenesses are natural features of à 
lth natural best ways to use it. And poison happens 
. e in both places. In fact the use of a blowpipe has 
Mud from both its centers (as far as the Iroquois 
j although it can kill a tiger i i Fe 
2 a tiger in Malaya, it turns 
hooter or an unimportant dart shooter of little 
itis away from poisons and forests. 
the pres has long been argued, but no con- 
oc two independent inventions. And 
à across the Pacific Ocean why did it not 
a Ocean to the Congo forest? 
r hand, such things as tobacco or th 
| "n ne e alphabet are 
ss "m. we e have their history, 
B S might expect. And therefore 
don is found between the Paleo-Siberi 
' is cup SD aleo-Siberians 
" Sn 2 ns, just across the Beri 
and including such thi ring Ssa 
. Een ng as a series of myths in 
; ; the argument for diffusion is 
of the puzzles | 
MR are not so clear- i 
ile Obviously, the OR M ee eta me. 
à ri avi 
likely they got it from the ees 
a same place, or 


fusion. But the more 


are tied together by necessity (the blowgun p 
= poison, wadding for the dart, etc.), the 
diffusion; contrariwise, the less natural connection 
ferent details of a thing (like the events in TOM 
art), the less the chance of the whole having be 
r itely twice. P "RN 
In Kipling's Namgay Doola, when the teller of th 
obstreperous villager in the Hinialayas, whose hair 5 
sings, as a hymn his father taught him, a chant which is 
same in words and music as “The Wearing of the Gr 
s picions as to where that father must have come 
whelming. He hardly needs to see the brass cru 
incient regimental badge as well. But in the hi 
human contact and migration, one cannot be too refu 
One must also consider the nature of the culture tr 
consideration. Material things diffuse easily enough v 
tact is possible, but with limits: blowguns do pie 
plains, and heavy fur clothing does not age a 
ligious notions spread with ease, and stories 
ire light luggage, with the greatest facility. Traits of 
ganization, on the other hand, seem to be the poores 


of all. 


Cultures pick and choose 


resting, but let us get 


Av 
ffusion is the faster way 0 


on 


men each make an m ; 


ing 
exchange, each ha 
bv invention. An 
everywhere. But diffusion 

directions at the same spee 
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which I have just been considering, i$ 
ocial and cultural sides. 

an important factor, 

rtant factor in this, in turn, 

ho have the new thing, as 


in dif- 


who are being exposed to it. 
4 well-deserved reputation in fashion, and as à result 
ly receptive to what Paris has to say every 
tion ftom which they expect diffusign to 
primitive world Has the sanfe feelings: in northern 
1 ive in the moun- 
e come to consider themselves very much as hillbillies 
d to their tribesmen on the coast, who are in the stream 
raffic, which is also the stream of diffusion. The mountain* 
ple go down to the coast to learn new, complicated costume 
ves for which they humbly pay the coastal slickers a pretty 
ny, and then bring them proudly back to the mountains, To 
upa dance themselves and try to sell it on the shore would 
r enter their minds. Testimonial advertising is hardly differ- 
E movie star whose taste buds are about the same as yours 
pe ay a lot more weight when he states, on the back 
ga ine, how much better is the taste of the cigarette which 
ht his testimonial, 
ÀE e. ae ae the accepting culture. 
aiutes in Nevada, was ay db dee xem "o ARS - 
Buone ut differ CUR led by ndian missionaries to a 
ca ent tribes all over the west. In northern 
x mia, where the Ghost Dance of 1870 had been lar. i 
"ieretore not a new thing in 1890, and had no su great: 
n to the rely ae SS. s 
eim in Arizona, but to their sedate s nie 
ECC priestly, highly ritualistic religion, this d 
ement and shamanistic, seemed like jbbi ar 
fect. The Sioux of the Plains, ho ead wad 
their free vu bs ce v owever, were feeling the 
Ea RR E e, and the aftermath of the 
n : poverty on the new 
st Dance, promising return of Sat 
, n of the dead Indians and 
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the disappearance of the Whi S, 
Sioux religion a strongly emotional 
shly; and this wasa factor in th 
about the death of Sitting Bull and 
Thus the diffusion of the Ghost Dance y 
year, affecting or skipping large areas, 
spark far from its NI. 

We are now back where we starte 
à culture, Invention, but particular? 


the general nature of the culture itself, and wil 
might. By picking and choosing it ha: 
integrity. Furthermore, a trait which is han 
"to another (in any of a dozen ways, war 
different to the giver and the taker, becaus 
A harpoon is a harpoon, let us say, but a: 
may also make a good raft float to per 
This would be particularly true of re 
be nearly impossible to convey in their 
different people, so that even Christi 
strange modifications among its wilder on 
idea has made its way in, then it is alum 
into a different shape, as much as is needed ir 
ideas already present. Again, it is like Par 
appears on the streets of Peoria is a po 
Schiaparelli, but only that degree 9 s d ; 
the streets of Peoria. And the Bikini bathi i 
š was not acceptable on thi a 


Ú 


something that 
except in newspaper pictures. 


Integration, 


and what happened to the Tanala 


TTA 
DES , 
in so far as it Ho. 


i idea, 
So a diffused i ne oe 
of 


must be integrated wi 
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only the second best proof of the m 
: integration of the culture itself is such 
i may in turn send waves of 
“culture, as the existing traits in turn be- 
A o What happens will depend on the 
o£ course. À fine illustration of this 


; B . Y 
the island neighbor of Africa, which 
gly affected by Indonesia, all the,way 


z 
oOo 
E 
Iu 
5 
za 
[-*] 
je 
cu 
m 
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icularly democratic and simple: they had 
ty but not as applied to land. For on estab- 


one family turned out to have poor land, 
ings the next year, so ordinarily all joint 


: wet rice. This must grow in damp 
ds b. tter, than dry rice, and through more of the 
be nly a little valley bottom in the plot of 
eno} ugh to keep all its members busy, so the 
detailed one household tb sce to the 

re arrived the idea of terracing, the general 


would say, "Thanks, we'll stay." For the terae d 
would go on yielding indefinitely, , os 
So when the village moved, according vH 
split in two. Not only that, but it did not simply lea 
joint families behind and take others, which woul 
resulted in two independent daughter villages, | 
» mother. Instead, the joint families themselves 
split apart, some households going to a new 
maining. a 
What now of village isolation? Households th 
important relatives in other villages, with whom tc 
cestor worship; and the marriage pattern also, 
some preference for cross-cousin mating, brought 
tween villages which had once been endogamous 
permanent, not transitory, and instead of a simple stoc! 
began to have a kind of heavy fortification copied from 
tribe. This changed the war pattern from general attacks 
and women to seizing of stragglers for slaves. Slavery 
wet rice would support it as dry rice had not. So did s 
for terraced land, the end of so much labor, became 
erty, not something to be called in and redistributed 
and Jand thus became wealth, to work with sla 
family was no longer the main unit; clans, also 
grew in importance F inally the hea 
himself king, now ruler of most of à 
related, strong villages. King, classes, ma 
and sécial organization all came in 
knocked at the door and was 
d effect is not at all unfami: 


af 


[7 


beg 


lage, 
after wet rice 
This chain of cause an 
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- The automobile alone, for example, has not 
d doing to us whatever it is that it is doing, and it has 
at deal. It is just that the, Tanala, a small society 1n 2 

) the whole history of such 
| $o to speak, take it into the laboratory and 
admirably the integrity and the fluidity of a cul- 
yy it responds to change, SO that the life and nature 
culture maintain themselves. This only begins to be 
evident among the larger societies of a Neolithic level, 
7 hunters there was obviously little new and little 


et us see much better 


because a culture hangs together that it sometimes 
That is the key to what Europeans have done to native 
thn uskets and money they have forced on other cul- « 
things that these cultures could neither reject nor assimilate, 
| so have lestroyed the integrity of such a culture and the self- 
lance the people. With the best will in the world, the Euro- 
ins have knocked over the idols which were the carefully 
ed props of those societies, and have tried to substitute 
ty, the prop of ours. Without the coherence of their old 
t e M E often lost direction and become de- 
; giving a totally false impression of | and shi 
is nobody's fault and uem Perd ins. zie 


THE NEW WORLD 


The oldest Americans 


— One time, while the late Ice Age hunters of France 
waited for big game by the caves in the Vézère Valley, a similar 
J of hunters wes moving eastward in the far corner of Siberia. 
too were looking for game, and in the search or in the chase 
moved over a narrow neck of land. They may not even have 
zed that it was especially narrow, and there were several other 
igs they did not know. They did not know that this particular 

f land would be covered as the sea rose, much later, when 
glaciers melted. They did not know they were entering a 
le ad world, splendid with game animals: mastodons, mam- 
" l E camels, long-horned bison, musk-oxen and such 

es as giant sloth, to say nothing of elk, moose, caribou 
eer, They did not know they were the first Americans 
could not have felt particularly prosperous They f ; h 
ld, while the ice of the fourth glaciation as di A 
| North America (though not all of th i E a x 
of e Bering Strait 

ove into i 

IE one isolated i NM PR cea bus 

M ; unters o 
E 
ly or Beckie’ ihe ines ae they came over 

was not adjacént to America UM = oe 

$ of such parties, no doubt diffe * - a, DS the first 
al culture, which wandered into os in detail but alike 
> until the water at last Bis De d A 

ger be crossed by accident Ts and Bering Strait 
XS : they cut themselves off 
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from the Old World and populated the New 
they have done to the study of human history 
work and duplicated, in the Americas, the same 
culture advance as were being gone through in the O 
Nobody can say today with any precision when : 
trance was made, but it doubtless corresponded with 
pean Upper Paleolithic in time and nature. It was 
ancient: no credible signs of humanity, at any ral 
found in America from before the fourth glaciation 
time, various radiocarbon dates show that man must 
here no later than 10,000 s.c. (well before the Europ 
lithic), and according to the same method some materi 
lowest culture level of the Sandia Cave, in New Mexi 
ently reaches back to the neighborhood of twenty t 
ago. This is striking but not surprising. Such ¢ 
Indians is now acceptable to the archaeologist an 
even greater one, on the order of forty thousand. 
The new Americans would probably have gone 
shore of Alaska at first, and then found their. 
the glaciated mountains of the west and the: : 
sheet of eastern-Canada. Gradually they occupie 
sphere. It was no constant trek: hunters ar 
but they move around in the land the 
style of hunting is suited, and only slowly F 
new kinds of country calling for any, b j 
in the food they rely on. And this itse! Bs 
a3 first Indian immigrants. For some © Ey i 
d of South America, an n 
reached the bottom 2 6689 ».c. (plus or m 
sloths and. guanacos, in the ro is is the estimat 
four hundred and fifty yen very meat b 
minea radioa a And these Gs 
fireplace in the P. 
remains in that cave 
Even before this, ges en 
hunting mammoths he Valley of Mexico. 
then filled much of the ae 
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t ztecs lived, and of which only @ 
, exists.) This Indian somehow became mired, or 


T M n on his face, and was evidently partly eaten by 
res, Here at Tepexpan, northeast of Mexico City, his skeleton 


s found still lying on its face, under the now dusty bed of the 


m 


e "here the A 


and 


FOLSOM .- 


4 
" Š 3 ; 
Dm f the ancient sites and cultures of man in America 


edge, and in the same 1. 
v ate 
who had met a similar f. 


(and thereavere no such 
x pit at Ixtapan, two 
€ butchered remains of 
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mz ri 
nammoths with no less than six assorted ston 
among the bones, end 


E 
glacier's very ig A a E a who drowned 
ently within the bk ; d E 2 3 
she was not lyi ee 2 ae great a depth f 
: ying in the position of a buried | 
case the excavation of the skeleton was accidental 
a road scraper and not by the trowel and camel's 
archaeologist. And so the clear evidence of 
existed, in the form of undisturbed layers of gri 
the bones, was thoroughly destroyed. Then 
why the Minnesota girl might not be old; but 
not good. And the same might be said of th 
Ecuador, and of a variety of would-be ancient 
may indeed be old, but the present evidenc 
Just now, the Tepexpan Man reigns alone, 
like? He looks like an Indian, and so do th 
and one may only remark that many of them 
type, with long heads, not large brains, slightly 
and no particular racial stamp; perhaps a little 
than most Indians of today. 
But we do not need such finds as proof of al 
the Sandia radiocarbon date, and others more numi 
liable somewhat later. And here and there in man 
1 bone tools have turned up, either 
or else in other circumstances suggest 


* * . h 
+h as their presence 1n old Canadian beac 
such as their p m iud 


when lakes were larger or higher. 

ry old indeed (within the fourth. 
ey give an impression of tha spree dne 
“There is too little of this material j 


stoné anc 


animals, 


out to be ve 
in general the 
early hunters. 


icture. 
much of a general p | 
nore definite cultures seem to 


ecially with the gener 
hannel running 


However, "N 
10.000 B.C. or earlier, especié : 
point, often with a fluting oF 


tae 


dart F 


"Clovis futed” point A Folsom point 


e base, made by a large chip skillfully struck off. This 
alled “Clovis fluted,” looks like an American invention, 
widespread. By at least 8000 s.c. another culture existed, 
especially in the Great Plains, that of the Folsom hunt- 
made a particularly graceful form of fluted, broad-headed 
who hunted the large extinct Bison taylori with dart 
pear thrower. By perhaps 7000 s.c. a third style of point was 
long and slender, without fluting but marked by even 
ig in the “Yuma” style, somewhat reminiscent of the 
Solutrean but of course having nothing to do with it. 


The Mesolithic in America 


ce was receding now, and the climate wlfch had sup- 
game animals was undergoing various changes in 
Many of the ius themselves were disappear- 


x 
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ing, perhaps because of these changes, but certainly 
extinction by the Indians themselves as well, (Bo 
the animals lingered longer in North America than 
And it seems clear that the effect on the hunting cu 
that in Mesolithic Europe: localization. Game bec 
smaller, and the Indians must have studied the fes 
different regions attentively, learning what there w: 
ered, how to find it, how to prepare it for eating, — 
There is evidence for this sort of thing in the still 
the Cochise Indians of southern Arizona and New 
continuous culture of several thousand years which ey 
pended strongly on the gathering of vegetables and 


gatherers all over the Americas, such as that 
Great Basin Indians, between the Rockies and 
made staple foods of pifion nuts, grass seeds and 
that of the people of Tierra del Fuego which T 
tioned, where the Onas and the Yahgans had 
hunting systems (shore and shellfish vs. uplan 
same general area. The Yahgans probably 
pendently. Elsewhere, also, all Kinds of 
adaptations were made. So there is ni a 
Mesolithic of Europe, and “Mesolithic” is "n t 
sse later American hunters. 
spe to this point looks only E: Ut 
the Paleolithic pioneers and the cultui a "s i 
There is another reason for talking about ie ca r 
an imported variety, not the domestic E 
ants of America walked into their ne pen $ 
did their successors for an unknown jf : 


E R Jy, until the bridge ¥ 
sporadically but coptinng 2 aioe ie ond ; 


body ever cros 
that no g Y. 


this in 


Eyes 


the rising waters of the 
cene. This doés not mean 
that boats were now nee je 

illed boa . t 
would probably be skill Wee 
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a ion to contact: that eme 
A en d marching off into ts 
d to shore and water, 
: America 
E here but not going on "et i 
ck a We culture. 
ER 2 d that they were ME UE Pria 
Bee ve facts argue tha tis 
supposition, but other à omers. One such fact i 
ul Ts s ARa a ado) uniformly showing 
nce of tribes (other than d resent-day eastern Siberia. 
nc Mongoloid racial form of p icroliths- pygmy blades— 
0 HMM new things did arrive. Micro i 4 pyg Je ea 
articular kind, a er i is. o ‘lke, and those in 
in both Mongolia and Alaska, Rp cie later, be- 
TA back to about 4000 B. : cal 
a are thought to go | Mere His woods 
500 s.c. a new hunting culture had appe : ey sone 
Pe half of the United States, with polis 
Sad ae d this also is believed to have marked pE. 
podworking tools, an j Sa 
E i he Eskimos took over 
ections with Asia. Much later the HEEL Kus 
of | tinent, evidently having come dir | 
Bind the modern Indians of the Pacific a 
arather special kind of culture, strongly related to its ha z 
sure, but with mythological and other likenesses which be- 
some kind of contact with Asia which is considerably more 
ecent than the original immigrations. Thus much of North Amer- 
has had food-gathering cultures which reflect different im- 
from the old country, even though they are mostly native in 
development. Let us look separately at Pacific, Arctic and 
Woodland, for they are very different. 


The fortunate gatherers of the west coast 


The people of the Paĝific shore, to begin with, take the rule 
ut hunter-gatherers being nomadic and break it into little 
Yen farmers using slash-and-burn agriculture usuall 
their villages periodically, but along the Pacific the 
X were so dependable that the people could build 
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villages of “Neolithic” si a A 
Neolithic” size E 

ously. And this, EE Te po in | 
Organization, à : £ E 
2 California a main staple was the a s 
ish in California thi ifi 

| J lifornia this food was plentiful an 
ing only to have its meat ground and : 
acid out in order to be made into,bread. 
were other main foods. So satisfactory 
that the Californians practiced no agr iculture 
been available to them by diffusion, and | 
ome tobacco, They may have béen alm 
pottery for a similar reason: they were the 


some examples the size of a pea, just to show wha 
The women wore basketry skullcaps for hats, bu 
was informal, of skin; and weaving, along with othe 
for some remarkably fine chipped obsidian blad 
They used the sinew-backed bow in hun 
monial earth lodges partly undergroun 

ancient, and both things run over into Sib 
brothers to those in Siberia. Religion other 
of a long series of dramas and dances e ct 
These and games kept the people busy du ri 
rvest, and strengthened social cont s 


ws 
7 


nut ha 
feasts or the kula in Melanesia. as 
North of California, up the Northw C D 
a complicated shore of inlets, sounds and is s 
of magnificent timber, especially cedar and 
Salish in the south through such peopl as 


Haida, to the Tlingit in the north, th Pp 
th notable fo 


ture and a vigorous art, bo 


live in villages along the shore in larg gabl d 


ing, with totem poles either forming ac 
in front. They use dugout can 
fifty paddlers. 


pa 
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m j sport 

; the work in canneries, but they used to ae 

selve A hs bounty of the sea, especially on ae? ak : : 
DANS in a variety of ways, 8 

halibut, herring and cod, all taken i ty de 


d smoking allowed them to s 
the key to a settled existence. 
also killed; berries and roots 
putting quantities of 
ch water was boiled 


s and oysters. Drying an 
se foods for the whole year, 
ses and whales were 
in land foods; oil was made by 
all fish, into an old canoe in whi 


e has its oddities, compared to other American In- 
es, It has the Raven myths, composite bows, and body 
made of rods, things also found among the Paleo-Siberians. 
ks or nearly) a list of things common in the rest of America, 
asins, chipped stonework or shields (as well as agri» 
t for tobacco, and pottery which is here replaced by 
in California, and by excellent wooden containers y 
its own peculiarities, including woven hats with spindle 
and cloth made from shredded cedar bark. This all suggests 
n isolated development, even more than in California, in this 
ura ly rich region, and also points to some recent contact with 
Old World, conceivably through the Aleutian Islands. At the 
le excavation has not shown the culture to be a very old 


rthwest Coast people were somewhat peculiar in their 
e as well. We find a strong class system and an almost 
Organization, with titled families who showed their “crests” 
| : ii poles (“totem” is not a. good name for them). The heads 
such families were nobles, rather than chiefs, and headed their 
Mes as well as attendant families of commoners and 
and the workings of this social system took place through 
ous potfatch (particularly in the center of the area), wh idi 
D in mind of the far Pacific. A potlatch is i - 
M ud held 2 celebrate any event of social re 
on E socially important). Like the taking of a head j 
potlatch served to recognize and validate m 


E 
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àn event, and not leave it, let us say, in th 
law marriage. x : 
A man held a feast and gave away blank 
child, at the naming of a child, on assuming 
new name, or at a funeral, A title would la 
held for it. And the gift had a sting, because 
to be returned with interest. Boys when still yo 
loan of blankets at a low rate of interest (sa te 
and would be allowed to lend them o 
higher rate, and thus start building capita 
by a potlatch for the father-in-law, who repai 
keep your wife you had to keep your father. 
No books were needed, for. the potlatch, lik 
reat interest in people's lives, and everyone 
see that the accounts were settled. 
The climax of the whole system was ] 
nobles, fin the Melanesian kula, giving gavi 
with good will, in friendship between two met 
rich noble backed by his retainers gave to a iva 
his rival could not meet the challenge and wou 
dreaded disgrace. The feasts were nothing K s 
gifts, ending in a gulf between pride and sh 
scarcely imagine. Piles of blankets Me 
more valuable were coppers, T-shaped a: 
beaten raw metal, which had a and gre: 
k s ts. 
like the kula necklaces and s e e. 
These might be given as gifts; 8 EC $ 
destroyed or cast into the water be ore the €) E. 
l Id respond. He might ans 
to see how he would r Re rs of his ow. 
canoe or killing slaves, or with ue n i 
again were the burning of more can b Ea 
$ i tter? The man uncer * 
house itself, what ma ith this small 
be impressed with : 
should try not to be amp’ doom 
ch an affray went 7 
ed their tobes. Such a i ; 
í f the winner, wai 
lasting glory o 


sing 
the ever! 
forced into suicide. 
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ed food but having none 


t ticat ; 
thout domes d with à 


is a society wi 
valid ell as a clan structure, an 
Se al ana E the potlatch which Hm api. 
E be! ing family effort and weaith to * 
ETE am n EM TU its head. In geligion 
: an em) the dominant figure, but secret societies vag 
P rtant, presided over by totemlike animal spirits, with a x os 
i g taken in after a period of fasting in solitude in the fore st, 
ag which he supposedly visited the spirit home. A dramatic 
nce was held to lure him þack, with tnasked figures to repre- 
kind of animal spirit, something which may also be rep- 
ented on totem poles as well as the crests of the nobility. It was 
masks for these ceremonies that the Northwest Coast In- 
s best developed the force and boldness of their art. . 


The admirable Eskimos 


he Eskimos make a second great “Mesolithic” hunting culture. 
ng a single language, they reach all the way from the south 
st of Alaska around the American Arctic to Greenland and 
rador. Small groups of them live on the Siberian shore as well 
30, with the near-Eskimo Aleuts of the Aleutian chain, they 
oecupy the region through which the Indians came from 
and have occupied it for some time, They are not settled 
the Pacific coast Indians; they are strictly hunters and must 
€ seasonally, sometimes in very small groups. There have 

it is true, a few heavily settled places like the ancient town 
piutak near Point Hope, Alaska, where 


E the game was plenti- 
tul; here there were six hundred houses. : 


ea: whale, walrus 
p of their culture is that it 
Mesolithic" though it is, it 
of any other hunter-gather- 


rvive through the winter, 
shoulders above that 
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E X the ingenuity and intelligence ite 
ias adapted man to a most forbiddin ps 
MESE of inventions. The Eskimos Es 
the cold, the handic Do 
, the ha ap of i Ost : 
driftwood. à MER ED 
They live, in different places, in earth. 

or whalebone, or wood where possible 
And no school child breathes who dc m 
the snow house of the central Arctic; This 
than it might seem to be. The entrance 


practically a tent within a shell, and well 
may be close but not very cold, They hay 


humidity: if you wear your outdoor clothes i 
take up so much moisture from the humid a 
when you go out again. ale 
Clothes are of skin and fur, of course, anc 

Eskimos wear two suits, the inside one with the 
the outside one with the fur side outside. The 
garments. The Eskimos : 
decorate their clothes with i 
waterti 


tive about these 
extraordinary, and 
of varying colors. They can also sew a 
in making seal-gut waterproofs, like a sea 
and for protection against shipping water in 
caribou or sealskin outfit they wear long b 
Paleolithic inheritance?) with a hood, deta 
ering the head or carrying the baby, as you wi 
goes without good protection, and even 
s against snow blindness. 
sntwith bows and spear throwers, a} 
as (see Chapter 6). But their vi 
made of several p 
Dens 


goggl 
They hunt 
a thrown bol 
harpoon, which is 
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foreshaft of bone; and 
if. Thongs hold the 
al. Then the joint in 
m breaking as 


‘it, and also frees the long rawhide line which is 


d, with a joint and then a 
his is the harpoon head itse 


[3 
he hunter goes out on the icq, searching with his dog 
"holes in the ice (usually eovered with a blanket of snow) 
which a seal must come every so often to breathe. If he 
knows a seal must be near beneath the ice, for the 
jon freeze if the seal did not constantly use it. All he, 
wait, harpoon the poor seal, and pull it in when it has 
out trying to swim free. In summer the harpooning of 


ied, prey is prevented from escaping, and quickly ex- 
d, by floats of inflated sealskins and by tambourine-like 
: ed to the harpoon line. 

| Kayak itself is a beautiful piece of construction, with a 
rame of wood and bone, covered with a watertight skin 
fo | size of the paddler's waist, so that an Eskimo 

i Eom E inthe water with his paddle with- 

ne lo stunt; it is simple lifesaving practice and 


ans, but they 


—— 
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Teri ed i 
heads lik > Ye not carry their p 
ne; e the Bushmen, and in fact have ad 
in culture as would be possible in their environm 
progressive invention they might make now would | 
and their very way of life would make them rej | 
Eskimo origins are still unknown. However, th 
really old in America, The culture is traceable back 
same, general form though with changes in em 
two thousand years, to the beginning of the ( 
more. And in its early days it already had an art 
to reflect classical Chinese influence, and to 
from China for the cutting of ivory (recent 
mative copper and meteoric iron, both worked r: 
the Americans, the facial type of the Eskimos be 
highly modified, flat-faced Mongoloid peoples of 
argues powerfully that the Eskimos are a r 
quite distinct from those that had come before, e 
may have culturally influenced some of the Ind 
on the Northwest Coast. CUN 
Now some of the features of Eskimo cul 
the north short of Siberia, and the present best 
whole Eskimo phenomenon is that it crystalliz 
shore culture, from late Mesolithic elements on 
eastern Asia, where it was isolated from the adval 
central Asia and the Far East, and that it blo E 
Sea region and flourished in America. 


The woodlands, 


heart of North American culture 


iqui be assigned to 
So no great antiquity can TE e 


by the Eskimos or b 
Californian pattern, 
are abundant, proba 
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th- 
Whatever the history of these western and d 2 
of the continent, a third sort of ui ee 
» $ = 
Pr have mentioned already, made its appearance 1 


ica at a still early date, 
s of North America a ee tte 


nise. 


" woodland 
E. Erde hunters of the big game, and cert 


NORTHWEST 
COAST 


J 


"d LJ 
s 

[s 
[S 


CALIFORNIA 


ed Mesolithic influences from Asia on North America, and later 
ifluences from native American Neolithic culture in the south 


1500 n.c. It owed something to Asia—nobody yet knows how much 
ind perhaps to the same general northern forest culture which 

al produced the Eskimos, for it has yielded a few Eskimo-like 

aits-in its remains. And it 

nner of much of the recent 

pecially of Canada, 


‘he people ol rrr soon after made polished stone tools 
tou i adzes and gouges for working wood, fanc 

3 Stones" and other strange shapes (*plummets" and "hay. 

9f them used as balancing weights for the Spear 

! A ground stone axes with grooves around the 


a a < 


must have been the eventual fore- 
Indian life of our own country and 
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> m. 
middle for hafting, and a variety o 


points; also hooks, needles and awls of | 
for tailored clothes, and ate much wild vegeta 
‘corns and seeds such as ragweed, pigweed 
grinding stones. And they were users of shor 
for they have left great shell heaps on the coas 
way down to Florida and Louisiana. Somet 
such Indians built an astonishing system of w 
fish in the tidewater of the Charles River; the 
deep in the silt understhe Back Bay sectio 
form of several banks containing some 65,000 
two acres, z ; 
This general culture, known in its later phas 
was added to as time went on, and a majo 
This was first poor and then mediocre, with p 
a copical or lemon-ended base rather than 
generally vertical shape; and having a coa 
made usually by the impression of a cord. E. 
pottery, which is different from that of tl 
Americas, and. from its time and distrib 
that it was introduced before 8000 s.c. fr 
much pottery of a similar tradition of te 
places, and especially in eastern sib 
other late Mesolithic settlements in the y 
in the hands of people innocent of Ege 
would have found it useful ‘nonetheless 


seeds. x 
i e o 
Introductions into the Woodland d 

but now the pattern takes a EU 8 d 
come mainly from the south, not from Asia ¢ 


themselves. The first was agriculture, i 
squash and corn, heralding the E EE e 
its native American origin o Ex E 
appeared so;netime before : E. s 
about this time, and possib yw i 
was the making 0 €? 


haps from Asia), 


Sees EY 
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Woodland culture. Goods M 
and there was à strange love 
with the other materials or 


Ihe dead was old in this 

om buried with the corpse, 
z red ochre, either along 

pur the whole contents of i P. Reis er 

i introduced ir 

E in E d States, the dead began 

the bones stripped of flesh 


the Woodland type, left, coarse-surfaced, ‘compared with pot 
Mississippi type, smooth-surfaced and painted (see next chapter) 


er to various kinds of earthworks, such as the effi zy 
of Wisconsin, having outlines like large animal crackers, 
ir bundle burials, 
Aad its great florescence in 

the Middle West, and es 
stitute such an outburst 
| long difficult to believe 
nd pattern. They made 
"t, silver, mica, obsidian 


the Hopewell and Adena 
pecially of the Ohio Valley, 
of energy and artistic ability 
that they rose oat of the gen- 
rich and artistic grave goods, 
and river pearls, and carving 

£ 


— 
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Nen. o and ornamenta] tobac 0 pi 
in size and natu e mounds themselves are ng 
re. The Seip mound, not the la : 
some 20,000 wagonloads of earth, brought by men usi 
And the mound floors were evidently the scene ol 
remains of wooden structures and burning pits for cre 
cate. Burials were of every sort; an 
(the clean bones alone). Some were in log c 
very strange: the Kiefer mound had, twelve bodie: 
swimmers making a stan, and three of these had 
tween their legs. oan i 
The riches (great wealth for such a culture): | 
ing, the wide spread of the culture itself, and the trade n 
to bring river pearls, gulf shells, Great Lakes copper a 
Mountain obsidian together, all bespeak a period 
" and stable political organization in the eastern Uni 
disappeared, and the area had a temporary subside 
In the Great Plains, where simple agricultural 
ceeded Hopewell influence, some of the tribes fo ind 
ing and a seminomadic life more prosperous than. 
and so took a partial step into the past, When they 
and the art of riding from the Spaniards, the hunters Hot 
and became the rulers of the Plains, living on the bu 
casting agriculture aside, assuming some of E arli 
nomadic Bedouins or of the central Asiatics, an 
ter in our own history. 
I in the woodlands to the east a kind of resto "d 
place. More and more of a new kind of culture wi 
ward from the south, mixing with or es af 
up to the region of the Great Lakes oe 5 
out of the tropical regions where PE ; 
had been taking place, and its orgia e 
story from the one we have been pur ? 


sunt 
LO The rise of American Indian civilization 
e á 

f i € e 
a E k Far less is known, of the antiquity of man in South 
T onic than in our own country, But it is clear that the hunters 
me there in the*course of the peopling of the Americas gen- 
illy, and that they explored the possibilities. In southernmost 
‘the Palli Aike cave shows a long series of occupations by 
rs alone, from the earliest ones about nine thousand years 
awn to the Onas of today. And in certain other southern 
parts and in south central Brazil the hunters remained nomadic 
; primitive, without benefit of Mesolithic suggestions from 
or of the natural bounty of California and the Pacific North- 


bos 

prin examination of the possibilities brought its re- 

or plants began to be domesticated, in the American 
of the Neolithic discovery, and before the Spanish came 
pt m if hundred different kinds of food were being 
pown. If the Europeans have been generously diffusing their 

# to the rest of the world lately, think what they in turn got 
y ion from the Indians: corn, potatoes, sweet pot 
E : B potatoes, 
" "x * e s ocolate, vanilla, peanuts, pineapples 

Tubber, Never mind things for t ik 
š, Jerusalem Eme s Med 

Iber of drugs including i t Da 
: g coca, i 

n also is American, but the ERU veis pieces 
forituntil wedifused malaria to thee oro 
ite y i used malaria to them), These Wer 
which ete important to us, for they had 
Which we have not taken up. 3 ere 


mg list sh. 
ki ke how pany were the kinds of plants avail- 


oo 
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able for domesticati i E 
shows that the idea of Se must hay 
one overa long i ME Er 
) g period. For some of th 
n t simply taken and planted, but underwe 
improvement toward the things we hi 
scientifc study has gone into the ba 
plants, but it is not yet known where th 
of domestication was. mo 
The great foods, corn and potatoes, as 
the remainder, are believed to be South 
though there is a possibility that corn is Cer 
certainly not likely, in fact, that any given pluce 
of laboratory where one species after anoth 
menu. On the contrary, even if one area had 
other places must have served as centers o othe 
transmissions. It is perfectly possible that dome 


originally achieved more than once, in y ew o 
and their wide distribution, and it may even be th 
such as tomatoes and squash, were themsel res de 
both Central and South America. — $ 

Finally, it has been shown with varying 10 
gourds, sweet potatoes and coconuts W 


had traveled from one hemisphere to ano : 
This is a most interesting business, 
But it does not argue with any strength 
ation itself was brought to the In 
solidity and the native look of 
estion, if they 
the directi 


domestic 


most likely 
versa. But let us lea d 
Indians performed a great seri 


details may later turn out to be. 
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The American Neolithic takes shape 


: d confusing. 
events is still T pin d'of rüb- 
ulating a la x : 
j p i a E. T Puy. not later than 2500 s.c 
on the coast © 1 d grew cotton. 
Bee d cattail roots, and g xi 
squash, beans an ing: they fished, 
i ed to settled farming; they psh« 
ently already us and no hunting 
el i Jand animal bones ome 
h contains no, ving, but they also used bark cloth. 
ev h i ‘wea > 3 t 
B rises: there was no pottery hereabou i 
o a pair of surp : However, this coasta 
E com edem s d lv some kind 
5 : ivi ings, only 
surely not a center of origin 3 com aay cone 
and it may have been i SEAT bove 
by the highlands, where corn will not g : 
2 A corn had reached New York by 1000 * » 
N c bout 2000 ».c.; here, in Bat Cave, the earlie st 
E i i f vour little 
ng series consisted of tiny ears (the size of } isst 
ij kernels in individual husks rather than a sing e 
hole ear. Since corn almost certainly came to New 
through Mexico, it must actually go back something like a 
s more in its southern homeland. 
there is à good deal to learn about these matters. It 
likely that domestication was in full flower somewhere 
8000 B.c., and that an array of different crops was 
ioose from and was being diffused hither and yon, 
to the eventual dominance of three foods in three places: 
n the Andes, manioc in the Amazon forest, and corn in 
and North America. As to pottery, could it have appeared 
stimulus of the North American Woodland pottery from 
the latter arrived in America early, 
to be associated with the Americ 
1 South America is different from 
way, 


Owever tangled its roots, this native Neolithic 


> of these early 


but the pottery 
an Neolithic of 
Woedland pottery 


< oe 
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emerged 


the ev MA LS. MÀ E is E ua X s 
a ser g dog, apparently brought from As 
o de as were poor in domesticable animals, 1 

£ 1000 s.c., culture took important strides, P. $ 
Ee sent it was excellent, being represented, f e 
y fine effigy jars, some with masks, some with ve 


Example of Peruvian pottery. A black sculptured pot from one of 


earlier periods (Chavin?), with cat mask motif 


and some having the cat form which was a strikingly Y be 
art motif on Peru’s north coast. Weaving was done on ! 
though it was not yet the craft it later became; and i 
including working in gold, were present. And at Chav 
yr religious buildings suggest cults attracting 4 large R 


ated social structure. 
and efficient fa 


maje 
and a complic 


tion, 
re now. advanced 


The people we ; A E. 
than depending partly on fishing or hunting- And va 


; Ke STEM 
evidence indicate that, in addition to the pir 
"ra : 3 
and-priest religion, there were social classes, maj. 


trophy-taking, and 
seems likely that this kind of 
d its home from 


uman sacrifice, 


own over large areas. It 
of.a well-advanced Neolithic type, ha 
hrough Colombia and on into 


0 y that it was a sort of common base in this whole 


ry from which the later civilizations developed. 


" Farmers on the Amazon, 
the Rio Graede and the M isstssippi 


b It also probably cted as a sort of spring out of which higher 
alture flowed into other areas, changing somewhat as it went 
"This arrived full-fedged on the north shore of S 2 
bci ; e of South America and 
veled up into the islands of the Caribbean, giving rise to : 
vy population in these parts and addi hie B red 
ara : : ng them to the general 
à of early igh culture in America. Elsewhere it bec: 
degraded. It continued along the Atlanti NES CP God 
e nd yenti er tlantic coast of South 
E eui teat of e | mazon, and so penetrated 
E so e aa: Now I do not mean 
| diffused, E Vou cm LAM only that it 
ing itself to each locality. It ma Ru Qa movements 
‘its many features i E Uayeled as a unit 
: are widespread; and i s 
seem to have arrived mainl be in the Amazon basin 
ad of simply coming down th y by the long way around 
the forest it was much sim cn side of the M IRS 
* sized villages, feeling ed. The Amazon Indians live 
d sweet potatoes among other a canoe. They grow corn, yams 
manioc (or ings, but their grec M 
La. cassava), This root h great crop is the 
» must remove it or it will ot has hydrocyanic acid in it 
ne tien out if a cum bane you; grate the root and 
Beis and àl asket which you str 
- over, and etch by 
is by slash-and-burn, wi nd you have cassava meal, 
quence of 


: th th 
Bo now and then; E ES 
; e 
S es blowguns, not STNA ae ae 
y must 
cmn 
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but because it is the thing for a man 
pottery, and weave cloth and sleepin E 
Wear more ornaments and paint than clothin 

striking in its absence, They tattoo and paint 

buttons or plugs in nose, lip or cheek; they b 
tight basketry ligatures; and they are great 
iridescent beetle wings for personal dec 
these wings in strands on their shrunken 


constant, and villages are isolated an fortifi 
Socially and religiously, the complexi 


cane lashes, putting stinging ants inside ab 
the arm, where they cannot be scratched, a 
are also used as magic for good health (to 


note a sort of general resemblance in nah 
strong likenesses between the Amazon ani 
(e.g. head-taking, blowgun), without jum 
about contacts. 5 j 

The basic central culture apparently t 


this does not 
ation, That came later, about 


E ed corn and : 


Era, with farming of develop 
from Mexico. 
Two parallel developments too: 


iz 3S hich conti X 
of the Arizona desert, W. thn ae 
Mexico but finally went downhill into t 


s of our day. The other was the Puebl 


akers being transform 
of Pueblo times, W 


coming ; En. T 


495 


pe sople 
ple Basket M 


sim 
adobe hamlets 


stone and 


c- ouse cities (probably for protection against 
d Apaches, warlike hunters and raiders who came 
om northwest Canada), and then spread farther out again 
0 ntained towns, still of good size, of recent times. The 
make, and always have made, fair to good pottery and 
d their religion is a well-developed priestly one. But 
$i E hic T 
culture is omespun thing compared to that which gave 
yn Xing of what was flourishing later on in Mexico. 
| of influences, nd less direct ones, came into the 
n United States, perhaps bath by Mexico and the 
pe oss a Céribbean itself, from South America 
urse, ative’ well back in the pre-Christian iod 
ENS it a period, 
actual new cultural tradition formed itself in the South- 
i only called the Mississippi pattern and it w i 
th itself northward, into and throu h u STW 2 
d cd ^ people were builders of ots ts m 
E NE osa : 4 ised them 
e a m. ue burial; and the mounds 
times (as the Spaniards 25 Ax than dome-shaped. In 
Bias Ike the NER IU the mounds became 
D mound in East $ ie 
Son E nad t. Louis. 
less coarse than ee APER of a great many different 
using shell as a tem us and quite distinct from it 
flat-bottomed shapes pris Ru. Aud running to 
dles. Effigy forms were Bal some external features lik 
than the native ‘ir oe They went in far in 
vas good. In other oodland culture, but what t! " 
Geet a they rivaled the stra they 
Nays g of bodily SOT nge Hopewell 
armlets, beaded 1 s such as shell 
ah Th ed leg bands and belts, usi ell necklaces, 
j . They we , using coppe i 
‘in late ic e able weavers ES f HS pom 
3 $ their art was t eather work- 
f some kigd of 0 a great extent emp] 
EE. ceremonial cult, prob nployed 
emains, and , probably of M 
accout 3 » carvings 7 Miex- 
ered with insi gs on shell 
Y insignia S > show men 
tenia featuring animal-huma 
ane > 
ye in th 
the Mississippi cul RI 
; ture. Genera] 


culmination of 


«€—- 


NORTH ie Á 
AMERICA A Mus 
: ANKE 

po 
n Ø 


A í de Yj 
| a, i j 


The rise and spread of higher culture in ec. 


velopment 


disruption and disease on the arrival of Europ 
h of it in action. Nev el 


from seeing muc 
Spanish were impressed with the relative prosp 
along the southern seaboard, and with te elegan 


The Gulf and the Mississippi Valley Were the 
t in earlier or simpler forms this M 
Wisconsin (where the palisaded 
and Ohio. Eastward th 


days, bu 
pushed up into 
was an outpost ) 


S 
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-speaking tribes were the 


Civilization in the Andes 


ed in the central 
agriculture was 


eolithic” America. What happen 
ousand years? Briefly, 

z he filling out of the list of foods; 
eavier and heavier in the most favor- 

[ “tecture and the arts strode forward, 
iwere largely shared throughout the central 


jle and local political independence. Eventually, after the open- 
our own Christian Era, like high peaks arising from the 
plateau of advanced culture, there appeared the three 
tions of the Andes, the Maya region and the Valley of 


Andeans, centering on the coast and highlands of Peru. 


E 
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had their great development in two de 
arts and politics, It is hard in a short s t 
will convey the nature of their artistic achie 
reached a high level and remained varied and 
coast produced a striking naturalistic 
animal, human and other forms, in 
look like actual portraits. The southern. art. 


of the life of the people themselves, ond p 
us the boundaries of different groups at 
as the spreading influence and control o 

Textiles need a book of their own, for. 


tude of tricks which we do not take a ge 
they can be done only on a hand loon h of 
work was made for mummy coverings ri a 
clothes. Not having been exposed, like the Ew 
Siberian-Eskimo idea of tailoring by cuttin 
clothing ran to rather squared-off shapes 
Alice in Wonderland (which it has als don 
the traditional dress of the Pueblos), € 
acted to some extent by shaping the piec 
They made some extremely fine yarns; tey 
but went on to wool and maguey fiber. On 
might have done with silk. Fortunately quan 
terial have survived in graves because of : 
can only repeat that they are as impress! 
short. : 
; Finally, metalworking at the time of the 
reached the point of using bronze for PONI 
plements like chisels and points for digi 
ready been used, and decorative vues g 
and the Ecuadorians Were even wors g I 


sold filigree. cabo 
: The last major art, that of Bu 


M y y 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION $01 


n, had ex- 


: AMERICAN 
EH Me ; 
- One important religious center, Chavi 
e the Christian Era. Then, following some very local- 
evelopments, the last centuries before 1000 a.n. apparently 
some larger unities or political communities, culminating in 
dominion of the Tiahuanaco culture sometime 
visible in a variety of traits of pottery style and 
0 ich were present all over the central Andean 
“it isynamed for the abandoned religious center of 
v itself high up near Lake Titicaca, and just over the 
border \to Bolivia. This city ig extraordinary not only 
titude but} Iso for itf size and apparent importance, and 
tures a thesrateway carved from a single stone. 
7] adications arb that it was one major ceremonial center 
cult which managed to command the worship (and the labor), 
|| the ea for a while. But the Tiahuanaco influence, religious 
e e p giving way to various large or small 
gh Er. l, well-defined states. These were building major 
pne form of the cities (laid out in wards or barrios, 
ervoirs, regular streets, cemeteries, etc.) indicates that 
ma d a true feature of the culture, and that political 
tghtn ae NI UM There was evidently a good 
SEM A Obs authority and to defend it. Finally 
A century before Pizarro came, the Inc i 
i its logical is > as carried the whole 
k conclusion. They came out of their parti 
und the city of C : eir particular 
crea uzco and subjugated not only th 
x po and half of Chile as well y the 
ople were actual : m 
vious times doi M inconspicuous among the 
ut lik È g eir own development 
LE e that of others. They had pus 
escended rulers, but it y had a record of twelve 
MACC mers, but it was under the last f, 
d fell. In 1445 they began, d our that the Inca 
3 n. i 
ation, to bring under he » deliberately and with 
eir sway by diplo 
piomacy and 


s and tribes of the regi 

an egion. This th i i 

es C of the Atlantic States of x os ur 

p, y RM the Spanish, with horses She 

snes, gs ered the last ruler. ONUS E 
ER S. > a, and so 


after 


n 


» 


* n 
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destroyed s. “oe 
SEES io PUR It is a pity, and not on 
Ande cas had just taken certain 
bs ze à wo and applied them with a new r 
TI eresting to see what would have follo 
Ter io weapons, but only 
Adm g e use of bronze was fairly new. B 
aft and had a well-drilled standing army 
noble class. When they went to war it was a ty 
a ept in condition, communications W 
unner, forts (like the astonishing mountai 
Picchu) were built, especially where de 
against unconquered forest barbarians. And 
tion gave trouble, they uprooted segme 
them, and replaced them with well-domes' 
elsewhere. - 
It was therefore not weapons which made th 
possible. It was such a thing as a perfecte 
giving a large surplus of food, had long before 
of peace to develop and now allowed the arts 
the feeding of an army (a fixed proportion 
farmers went to support of church and state 
development of a class-ranked society and 
political control by a ruling class; such a thi 
building for forts and cities. In the end, it 
large quantities of human labor and dispose 0 
the plans of those in control. p 
This was probably the motive, conscious or unc 
Inca conquest itself, to which they modified. 
Andean culture. Slavery, 
what the Incas were doing was no ^ 
of a few nobles or owners, but capturing whol 


ordinary farmers and workers, simply to in 
i is can 
the economy; as going concerns. This c 


3i Jasi ialism. 
simply as imperia ET 
And they also invented true totalitarian 


=» 


"t 


5 ww of a portion of the ruins of Chanchan. The grouping of build- 


i within walls, in a highly formal arrangement, suggests 
‘Mrongly organized political control 


together in groups of ten under a foreman (this might 
respond to a village or ward), grouped ten such groups into 
“Tribe,” and so on up to the four great divisions of the empire. 
0 far as there were still remnants of an older joint family or 
ably a clan organization of society, this later political or 
ane arrangement replaced it as the order of things (and it 
“have existed well before the Incas, judging by the plan of 
? older city as Chanchan). And all life was stiflly regi- 
for commoners, who had to work on what they were 
d could neither make nor own any luxury*materials for 
While the nobles were either relatives of the ruler or - 
5 rulers of other conquered states, 


E 


re 2 N L 
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Thus the entire empire could respon 
It was a system as efficient as it is horrify 
bitably successful. You have probably seen 
masonry work of the Incas, of closely fitted la 
One of its striking examples, the fort of S; 
to have been built by a force of 30,000 m: 
the rulers sometimes had difficulty keeping 
busy, Certainly the population was hea 

environs having 100,000 souls. Even, so, the sy; 
ness. It had lines running only up and down, 
like; and so when the Spaniards seized the j 
the empire as a whole was paralyzed. The 4 
one of the great episodes of human history, f 
„that we know too little about'it. We must depen ( 
labors of the archaeologists, for the And 

they had only the simplest forms of keeping 


The Mayas: 
architects and astronomers © 


In these things they were mastered by the 
and Yucatan, the second pinnacle of Am 
is a little strange on the face of it. For the 
h knowledge in co 
Mayas used. their the 
d their buil 


made good use of suc 
administration. But the 
and “writing” for religion. An 
New World, served the same end. p 
Now you have seen how, in the Andes, 1e 
casionally had widespread importance (p = 
in the days before politics became the en 
7 this side of cultute 


whole region. ]t was 

the Mayas. Here was cl 
ies, mt f city- 

centuries, made up © 

i priesthoods, not by riva 


igion and by 3 
ligion and by on ee oe 
at 


to say that they lacked 


E 
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E | E 
T things And the states sometimes forme 
1 ese À 


; iti ly centers for 
ton heir cities are actually | 
n ae 3 Ee quite without oM 
do ER hubs of suburbs and of districts 
e 

as Ed the core of Central America, and during 
Mor TT itv or of develop- 
Nono avilization the center of gravity 
Muri : in the south, north- 
.d fro highlands of Guatemala in the s 
3 s into Honduras, 
ch lowland Guatemala and finally up i yes 
d southern Mexico. Their stgne cities first Hu d 
ds, Peten, sometime after 300 A.D., reaching an 
during the Dark Ages of Europe. Then they under- 
nt some kind of disruption which is not yet understood, fol- 
Es ns i ival of the Spanish, after 

by a final phase preceding the arrival o p 

A.D, cer terin jn Yucatan. ram 

ji Wu io city you always see in photographs, with its 
easing Castillo on a pyramid, its Ball Court, its 
ory, and the Temple of the Warriors, surrounded by the 
Court of a Thousand Columns. But Chichen is late, 


ently in hodgepodge fashion over a long time with 
ng. Such an early city as Tikal, unfortunately deep in 
and inaccessible, is at least as interesting. It has a 
al orientation of temples around a central acropolis, 
ed uniformity of style and an insistence on height of 
pyramids and temples. Another city, Copan, is famous for its 
stelae (columns) and its stairway. And Palenque, in a 
of hard stone, made much use of plaster and had a freer 
ature style, making it highly individual; most Maya buildings 
nestone, worked with stone tools. ; 
as were architects where the Peruvians were merely 
The latter used some decoration by carving, or by 
the mud surface of walls, but they were only making 


r certain purposes, however well. On, the eontra 
€ the Greeks, me 


ind knew the me 
Boc. 


Ty, 
ant their buildings to be viewed 


aning of proportions, symmetry, 


© E 
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zones of decoration, 
(not the galleries c 
lavish carving of 
mids we 
painted. i 
But the Mayas for all their artistry shared a gene lA 
lack of certain principles of building, Their stone walls w 
structural (like the Incas’) but only facing filled 


light and shade, and so on, Typ 
alled "nunneries") were on p 
panels into serpent masks, Buildin 
re stone-faced, and probably mostly p 


—— Z4 nd 
"o -— 


red. This is one of the 


A temple at Tikal, resto pe 


high decorative roof combs 


) 
7 
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| ot 
the weaker because the stonework was n' 
ly were 


i brick- 
: i tier, like good 
ffset from tier to pn ae 
í qos on B. never NEA a E 
E € ting arch (though they ma ci x 
pke nren d overstepping (ca 
ng and relied on the false or coha 2 ERAS 
Ce en d 
c ) p Be xe T roots have seized 
and their structures weak; and the jungle 
3 MA wreak havoc in the dead gines: ine qn 
s. is if anything Pa M. emm pe 
e thing! they inventad zero, or i 
" M the i fo the principle of “numeration H 
i "ind so to'the writing and handling of large numbers wi 2 
Es the Romans lacked this. You have doubtless ES 
rur teeth at seeing Roman numerals for dates. Write 1948, ot 
us T MDCCCCXLVIII We have renounced this bestial 
bo except on public buildings, for swank, and on licensing 
Z i k from seeing how old they 
dates for motion pictures, to keep you 
are, I suppose. . 
The mental process of unraveling this Roman date is as fol- 
ow s: "One thousand; one five-hundred; four hundreds; ten short 


ftead of spelling this out (i.e, writing “M” for “one thouand"). 
Thus we read 1948 mentally as “One thousand, nine hundreds, 
pur tens, eight ones.” And we recognize how far away a digit 
lands from the vital decimal point, though we do not always 
write the decimal point. The necessity of zero for this system is to 
old & digit away from this unwritten decimal point whenever it 
Necessary. So we can write exactly 1000, “one thousand,” the 
Bros saying to us “no hundreds, no tens, no ones, decimal point.” 
"InBy we write everything, very easily, in powers of ten, 

äs used differertt basic amounts, running up to twenty, 
have been as clear-cut as our system except for the 
Meen at one point, This was for their day count, and it 
this: 20 kins (days) made 1 uinal; 18 uinals made 1 tun; 
( 1 katun, and 20 katuns made a cycle (of 144,000 


o E 
e 


hf. EU 
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So ate P esee 
5 tuns, or oe » Ahau 8 Chen,” means 9 
This is ly be iu i t 
is only part of the meaning of the inscription 
sl i ad pe pe 
than thet followed ty gana RN 
nan uu owed by our own calendar uj 
VT they did not use it in quite the sam 
had a month and day count, something 
also another kind of cycle, of 18 nubi 
both in sequence, so that the same day nam 
number for 260 days. Further, the year 
begin on the same named day except once 
at the date I have just cited: this reads "the 
day of (month) Chen." This combina r 
recur in 52 years, that is, any given pairing | 
a day of the year. "pope 
Now all days of the Maya calandar are datei 
was 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, about a million d. 
past, whose long-count date was 0.0.0.0.0 Th 
states the number of days that have elapsed 
and then gives the correct day name 
great help in confirming the accuracy of inscr 
above, for example, the date 9.15.5.0.0. 
indeed give a day 10 Ahau 8 Chen (altho 1 
every 18,980 days anyhow). The original s 
4 Ahau 8 Cumhu,” would be about 3000 B.C., 
certify that the Mayas founded their cal. À 
thing about their system, once they establ 
them choose this mythical date as one wh 
all have worked out together. In fact all the cle 
remains fall in the eighth, nineth and ten 
These dates make up about a third of th 
have to do with other checks 


apparently 
made out. They do not, alas, contain 9s 
ons to buried gold; they concern th 


or directi 
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uch of it apparently relating to the place 
E. j do we not know 
. Why then do 
TM iil 2 inscription? Because 


a for each 
E when the Spanish came, the Mayas 


ption from Naranjo (Stela 24). The glyphs are read from 
it and down. The first (top left) is the introducing glyph, 
g that what follows is an “Initial Series" or full day count 
extra decorative elements in the numbers), along with 
hs for the periods involved,i.e., 9 baktuns, 12 katuns, 10 
als, 12 kins (or 9.12,10.5.12, a total day count of 1,386,112). 
two glyphs give the proper day name for this date, 4 Eb 9 


ler of the inscription is supplementary material, not 
In numbers, a bar is “5,” a dot “1,” 


o 
careless, and wrote only the smaller divisions of the 
this 1897 or 1797?). And in theinhot zeal to de- 
paganism the newcomers never ascertained — 
of that cycle (thought most likely to be. + 


e 


810 ^u wrw Lu T 


11 3.0.0.0), t 


we Mayas were LET] n 
the best Chronicle EX 
burned twenty-seven Maya mimi PRÉ 
paper) 
How n iny others the preste. de 
remain and one of these the Dolum 
mine of Maya calculation andi toad 
movements of Venus p Jab of Men, 


and Saturn. It also costales a MN 


Landa wrote 


the supernatural beings anodised w 


indicating the heathen ilivinstory stt 


Aztecs, avarice and aggrenton 


The third region of highest! citum g 
Mexico, with the Lake of Tesco ia Git 
once more the pote ntialities of the 


inventions. It was the scene best d 
it is the one American evil ata wa 
odem nation, Meum. 
It grew from s fas o lunt . 
it followed a somewhat orf 
was Dwe ai vum 
today. It produced the Brat of ite mw 
such volume in Messen, aed. bates, IP 
Christian Era, wa already be gc 0 
pot thes the My, 
{ hivtogic timet 
| in the Teeth 
ol box the pre 


traditions of at 


Peru, and 


formative cult 


traits (a calendar # 


The cultum 
M« xi City. ww 
M r 


sonda and by 
xu pila, cat A tue cde of 


ol sur 
a f the Feathered mo d! 


frieze of 


be c 


— p ed 
aen g w : : at in 
Tha eg? n kawing 


Áe ee 


dem get m 


Lom Maso bee e bong, pamper w cl 
Amb s phont nw a! religious 
MED Heli Messa wartiows (vade Maya 
Re up x owe n i i ol that 


[ 2 T í | b rather 
Li Betws. pps, que ( d <a, came 
Me de Cul ond Venda attracted by 

mmt en wá o" $ but f 


pee Lo —' iu islas T 
es in 
Eia. Om af od, ithe T i : 


WAS uos wing bw « 


proces etile, By 

Pe Fe bore Ge eet whee 4, 1 
1 w an eagle 

LAM À apai ia k besk ni í 
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Mexico). This at last they did, caus; 

( i center of modern Meco CB EN i i 

a d preserved from other tribes t ili a 
e enocha—the Aztecs—arrived on th 4 x 

region of modern Chapultepec about po | 

em from rival peoples, particularly ae i 
1e latter on one occasion \ 

daughter by them in order en à er i S 


Y MO 


MA. 
"n 
= IE 


n | |l 
SS" RUE 


A view of the center of Mexico City (where th 
stands), giving an idea of its appearance in the time o 
Montezuma’s palace is at the left. Beyond this is the 
with the twin temples of Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc, go 
rain respectively. In front of this is the round Gladiators 
this is the round. temple of Quetzalcoatl, and to 
great skull rack. After a painting by Ignacio Mar 


But the Aztecs incautiously sacrificed her instead 
lake from Colhua fury, which the 
d, and in two hundred years 
city, through aggressive War and the making ot atian 
not, like the Incas, incorporate other peoples into à 
they simply kept tribes under tribute by wa a 
war, over much of Mexico, even though they W 


absolute control of powerful neigh 


refuge in the 
they prospere 
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0 suppression, hatred, treachery and fragile 
ortes and his tiny band waded in 1519, 50 oes 
r" Spaniard was able, in his campaign against the 
rallies out of many of the tribes he defeated. 


men were deeply impressed with the city of Mexico, 
id orafts of the Aztecs, and with the luxury and 
Montezuma's court and the deference with which he 
Minus they were appalled by the quantities of 
ce, and of course by the heathen temples which dom- 
from their pjramids in the Zocalo. The Spaniards 
anized trade? with markets in all the main cities, 
‘ined by the government. They found not only 
(textiles, corn, cocoa beans) serving as currency, 
ods being brought in as constant tribute from, 
s, according to a fixed tribute roll kept in picture 
e included feathers, fancy garments, gold and 
"were in fact a professional and privileged 
Actually acted as intelligence agents for the govern- 
s to what could be had in tribute and as to how a 
might be attacked. And to add insult to injury, these 
vere assured diplomatic immunity by the Aztecs, 
h any injury to them. $ 
iment itself consisted of a full court of officials, and 
extensive law and system of justice. Life was not 
ly dictated as in the Inca Empire, but ideas were 
Pulque could be drunk by none but old men 
was chewed only by little girls and women of 
itical life was well developed, even though there 
k ni old tribal structure of society. The mili- 
as built on the old clans, which were still of 
As emperor" himself was 
aie lan was chiefs, and he 
© à powerful ruler in 


E. 


actually a war captain 
was still in process of 
his own right when the 


of the high cultures which 


were just b i 
Europeans ended th Ce 


eir development, Did 
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these pe T eee 
E R M. ee forerunners in Central 
e Old World A 
before Columbus? It ice > especially across t 
strange parallels in simple Ns question, There 
example: tv re; the blowgun is gr 
ple, two early plants, gourds and cotton, 
the west coast of South Ameri qn, occur to 
ca soon after 3000 ne, 
are two of the small group of plants which ex. 
ER long ago in Asia as well as in America ‘ut the i 
islands—the necessary steppingstones—give LE. evidenc 1 
seen human beings before the Christian Era (and Ha 
probably z reat before 800 A».). Some of the s 
; : ply fantastic. Some are baffling 
series of likenesses in temple art motifs betíveen the Hind 
the Mexican-Mayan area, must be looked at seriously, i 
There are nevertheless certain considerations which ane 
jumped over by those who prefer the romantic to the 
First is the fact that the American sequences found ina c 
look like long, native, natural developments without sign: 
den intrusions from elsewhere bringing marked changes 
is the fact that what has been invented once can be i 
again in another place. Third, do primitive adventu 
take voyages of tho utmost danger in order to carry the 
culture to others? And do those others behave with prop 
tude when the boatload arrives? (Accidental voyages : 
less likely to have any effect, though perhaps are n 
occur.) Finally, do most of those people who look 
imagine such voyages really consider what it mean 
thousands of miles of turbulent salt water in any kind i 
all, let alone a still primitive one? The voyage of the N 
by no means the whole answer. A 
ouch things may have happened. But what is 
to the Americas? The weight of evidence ga 
who make it their business is this: the eastern j 
too great a barrier for man until the e pe 
first; and the American Indians themselves DUS 
which made possible the Aztecs, the Mayas ane” 
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^ ton : 
iv he cradles of civilization in Asia 
M [] 6 
2d Digging in America it likely one day to give us a full 
cord of culture rísing from a hunting level. Already this much 
r: domesticatioh of plants by the Indians allowed steady 
from simple beginnings to a highly efficient food pros 
using irrigation, And the ability to raise all the food with 
74 half the labor at last permitted an actual new 
‘society, that of civilization. 
you might get various definitions of civilization, but let 
use simply “having cities,” with all it implies. It implies 
quantity from the surrounding country, on which a city 
Tt implies transport, to bring the food in, and also 
and so trade generally, and so trade goods, and so full- 
isins, the makers of anything except food. It implies new 
ml inventions, with a kind of formal government to rule not 
la sity but also the country which pertains to the city; and 
k institutions bring the erosion of the older kind of local 
organization, where kinship is strong and politic k 
ually means an expanded religion, with Pee 
is D > major gods be- 
^ E of n a thing which was in the process 
ng e Aztecs. 
F Words, emerging civilization means that 
a head. Civilization does not B dab te 
n villages remaining “Neolithic,” no pue. 
ges may be, Rather, it ms cities a a e 
DE ideuathe E ex the focus 
cient, like those of the Melanesi 


no longer 
ans or the 


Indonesians in which each man is a i 
may do in his spare time, It means no 

Dahomey, in West Africa, produced a si 
saw. The American Indians of at le 
higher point. The Indians suffere 


beast of burden was the Jama, a humpless 
undersized camel, which is better than n 
case was known only in'South America. I e 

why the Indians did not use wheels for carts, 


they made special efforts to cope with the 
lished roads, had systems of runners fo n 
trained the armies to live off the land as much as po 


the writing of the Mayas and the Mexicans wa 
Nevertheless, the great social change had bee 
Inca Empire, writing or no writing, was a fai 
was made in the Old World, and here, wit! 
advantages which the Indians did not have, a 
outsiders to strangle its development inm 
and urban life carried through to make th 
the Neolithic of 6000 z.c. and the life w 
The scene of this was the same as the í 
Southwest Asia, the Middle East. The loc: 
precise as in the New World but, a 


even as 
a general base o: high 


there scems to have been 
d into civilization in cert: 
f Mesopotamia ( Iraq), Egypt 


which flowere 
river valleys 0 


The basis of the Bronze Age 


n to have been living; 


People are know: uA 


fringes of the Tigris-Euphrates 
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bottoms at a time when these pis 
eui difficult to work, but nevertheless we 

roductive for farming, especially by 
Age,” a sort of late, improved Neolithic 
ttlers arriving in the floor of 
ore important, we 
at im- 


lley 


g some copper tools, we see se ] 
[ibris-Euphrates Valley in Mesopotamia. Me 
between 4000 and 3000 s.c., some inventions of gre 
ance being put to use, and $n fact forming the base for the 
s Near Eastern civilization was ip full flower by About 
000 .c,, to take a round daté which will serve as a turning point. 
UA also call this the opening of the Bronze Age. This is an 
rm originally attaching to the use of metal, but one which 
w employed for the civilization which had been hatching in. 
pper Age, just as we can use Neolithic, meaning New Stone, 
purpose as the name for food-growing village life. From 
on, the Old World had passed the high-water mark 
ed by the New, and civilization was being established from 
o India. Let us see what had been happening just before. 


Le] 


. Cities rose, their mud walls washed down and were 
i and mounds grew higher, as Babylonia was populated 
' Sumerians in the south and the Akkadians in the north. 
€ long the first great invention appeared: the use of beasts 
> s replace human muscles alone. It was applied in two 
4 p. es and for transport. Neolithic agriculture 
ES X igging stick or a hoe, in America, Africa, Melanesia 
hic. ER Tf you can get an ox to draw a big hoe, you 
i ivate far more ground in the same time. v ^ 
it deeper and i avia 
more effectively, and so i 
| : : enormously in- 
€ worker can produce, 
an get an ox to draw a cart, 
| tarm to city, and otherwise 


4 


you can carry all this 
take advantage of easy 


L3 


The great centers of early civilization in the Old World, 
the cities (including the Neolithic’ sites of Jarmo and 


SS 
the ' 


transport, which was made possible by the discovery of th 
Oxen were in fact first used to drag dry-land sledges 
were invented, and continued to do so later for cerem 
s such as royal funerals. But carts and war 
oxen or by donkeys (horses were not used yet and 
riding), had both appeared before 3000 s.c. The w 
promptly employed to speed up pottery making, by 
it was shaped, but this was hardly a world-shaking 
One other use of non-human power was made: 
which were certainly present in the Mediterranean 


Sea before 3000 s.c. 


A second great advance 
the first use of metal was doubtless cold-worked 


in predynastic Egyptian graves). For tLe earliest. y 
copper was scarce, but they soon began casting !* 3 
melting it. Later on they were using the lost | 
ing, by making the desired object in W A e 
and baking it, which hardens the wr melts 


pose 


lay in metalworking, A 


Y^ 
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Bio: a hollow mold for the metal, to be pees 
‘he molten metal has been poured in. Also, still before 
&. they had come into possession of the knowledge that 
"ten to fifteen per cent of tin to the copper makes bronze, 
s which is not only easier to cast than copper (which is 
Jevelop oxygen bubbles in a hollow mold) but tougher 
ifs finished. That is why bronze, rather than copper alone, 
Whe ihdustrial metal of a whole period of man’s history. 
po ery, this is a fairly complicated craft, It means not 
mov ng where the ores can be foynd, and how to smelt 
Dut also having some Method, like bellows, to get a heat 
gst 1200° centigrade, so as to cast the metal, and having 
"holds and tools for working it. And the discovery had 
Pomplicated effects. Now perhaps metal for tools, and the, 
ind the wheel, are not all necessary for an emergent civiliza- 
Or the Mexicans managed without them. But here in the 
ast the plow and wheel opened the paths of trade, and 
inforced trade. There was no raw metal at all in the mud 
alley and so it had to come from outside, just as had stone 
earliest period. At the same time metal had taken on the 
it importance, It makes much more deadly and dependable 
than stone: a stone knife might break in a fight, but 
| more rugged, can take a sharper edge, and can be re- 
ed or, if need -be, recast, And it can be made into new 
[roch às a sword or body armor, not possible in stone. It 
that the Aztecs had a fearsome non-metallic sword of thei 
CI ket bat edged with obsidian blades, but the advanta z 
Ortes armored men had can be imagined. The g 
@ can be seen in the hands of bronze oe = 
-armed men f 
feapons which were not even as good as those of acing 
MN contrast to Neolithic people, the pre} ose of the Aztecs, 
, the pre-Bronze and Bronze 


Dpota 


deno! = Beene absolutely dependent on trade t 
E il fonie all tin, ores which occur in onl > 
Et : OW history makes it clear that ny 
E ent to maintain a vital trade The 
y that, and i che 
3 im you may surmise what this 


t. x 
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may have meant in tl ; 
) le i 
only important. 1 expanding city socie 
a m ant, it was expensive, and so it was p 
iue nandas i 
l n s of the ruling classes for military ends, 
everyday e ihi Mie 
eryday purposes, which increased the effect of c 


Sumer and Babylon, temples and empires 


Making use of these things, the early Mesoy a 
up, among them Kish, Ur and Eréch, Buil ng c 
wattle and daub to mud brick, and the use 
appears in some early tombs:at Ur. Before | 


ative period, Erech had a temple measuring 1 
and other cities also had ziggurats (we know th 
Babylon as the Tower of Babel). They were pyram 
with setbacks, like boxes set one on the other, 

house on the top, which had a stair leading right throu 
so that the city's god could step down out of | clo 
desired. The temples, still early in time, began to: 
richness, in precious objects and gold, and in orna 
imported woods and glazed bricks. met 
And this reflects the fact that they had become. 
ruled the people; through the pii 
well. For the temples v 
d and rented out much. 
1 seed to farmers, and collected taxes, acting 
the state. So the priesthood and the gods were ' 

which city life formed. Thus Sumer recalls 
mples not only administered their own 
; duced luxury and market good: 


land, tend its flocks,.and 
(one temple in Lagash hac 


society. The gods 
gods owned property as 
corporation, which owne 


loanec 


around 


also pro 
farm the temple 
and make bread 


beer 
bakers of itsown). ' 
Thus were the temples 1 


n religious, pont 
trol. This was big business, 


and the nce i 
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set of in- 
t, mathe- 


. CRADLES 
lid only partially in the Americas, to à second 
important to civilization: the arts of measuremen 
and writing. Measurement means, of course, proceeding 
a rough and ready means to the use of standards, and this the 
rians did in a variety. of departments. Their cubit (which 
ns the forearm) had a length of about 19% inches, and in- 
ed. 30 "fingers," which reveals where they got their first 
ons of measuring short distances. This may sound primitive; 
but they also divided the circle into 360 degrees of 60 minutes 


J 
TT 


i 


The ziggurat of Ur, as it probably appeared 


and w i 
EN S E zd to this day departed from that usage 
S BM NE and of weight, in which a mina ( 16% 
Rees) « Mn p These various numbers suggest 
UU ation, which i Ee 
) it ae DANN P RE sexagesimal, having signs 
9. Ihis system was a little clumsy 


d with, and in so 
me cases used the R 
i À oman device of s 
asin “IV,” meaning 5 less 1, or 4 deyecrot subs 


form of the later S i 

E n of the later Sumerian period. The more familia 

illustrated is "loni 
rated is Baby lonian, and later still d 


weight and length. (The Mayas avoided fraction 


and went on to have signs standing for given th 
becoming symbolic rather than pictorial. At firs 
on wet clay, and later pressed into the clay wit 
e-shaped end, so that the symbols were 
Chinese is a combination 
(for a while they also used round impressions, 
It is the wedge shape that gives this famous sen 
cuneiform. Now if there was one thing Mesopt i 
of. it was mud and clay, and fortunately for usi 
the form of biscuitlike tablets to write On, 
afterward. Therefore there are copious remam 
including methods of teac € 
work—very helpf ul—and even, in later times, C 
writings preserved by their own museums. A 
1000 s.c. the Mesopotamians could regard tab 
earlier as something ancient, and quite com 
ian study of Rome. ; 


a wedg 
‘4 


little wedges, as 


antiquar 
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t writing. Still before 3000 B.C. 
ead of mean- 


[E CRADLES 
ye are discussing the earlies i 
signs of the script had come to have sounds, inst 
‘only. That is to say, they were phonetic, and so could be 
1 to stand for syllables in writing new words, just as you might 
"yefore" by making a picture of à bee and using the numeral 
ie reason for this was that the Sumerian script began to be 
write Akkadian names. The language of Akkad was à 
‘one, but Sumerian was not (nobody knows what it 
lly was). And so signs which might have both senge and 
pund in Sumerian lost their specific sense when they were used 
te the sounds of a fofeign language. At any rate, by this 

lime the script had grown to have some 2000 signs. 
ow we stand ata major gateway to the present, By about 
3000 s.c. the heavy work had been done. Full city life, resting op 
ntiful agricultural base, and with a government capable of 
ling national affairs with the administrative tools of writing 
1 thematics, had reached fruition. And bronze tools, and 
oes pe the force both to defend the city 
juipped to go ds m if e ce a nC vus 

liited is n ife as we know it, and to form societies 
lory began, if you will blink at some of the remaini 
ty about exact dates. Mesopotamia, in ining un- 

, in any case, beg: 

À a history. The cities started with templ y , began to 
od of a city was looked on as kin ce e governments: the 
vho was both high priest of th & ruling through an ishakku, 
; e god and his executive governor. 


arly 
gob- 


E the recerds give them 
at, but the royal houses 


more ir pr obable ancestors who were up- : 
* E i 


<= 


posed to date from before the flood (whic 
cat istrophe in the land just prior to the dy 
ght well have been an actual inundation 
to unusual rain, wind and high water 
lives of those heroic begetters in, the 
em short in comparison, for two yo m of 
r ten) antediluvian kings in Sumer add 
| 456,000 years respectively, b p: 
Whatever this may signify, succeeding | 
enough. At first the littlexity-states fought am ng 
erting occasional dominion one over the others 
Semitic Akkad to the north, ruling from 
capital city, came down, overthrew the: 


duced the rest of Sumer and came to the s 
Gulf, where he washed his hands ceremonia 
the sea, as the ruler of all Sumer and Akkad, 
This little empire held together for a while, and 
Sin extended its conquests westward as well. B 
integrated in the face of various attacks; E 
which ensued there poured down out of the e 
barbarians of Gutium, who seized power for more 
vears. Here we see the first signs of a process y ; 
self over and over in history: a civilized center rise 
ture over a wider and- wider area, and finally 
fringes, who come in with not 
the weapons of the civilized to conquer MM 
ing part of the civilized realm themselves. It! pp 
with the Chichimeca; it probably happened in aru, 
tainly a major note in Chinese history. gaat 
the Sumerian cities recov 
and rebuilt temples and palaces. Lagasha U x 
again, with Ur briefly re-establishing an empi 
barbar ian threat arose from 
northwest, and the Elamites from 
urned the last dyna 


barbarians on the 


Then several of 


down and overt 


E ^ 
^ "a ne 
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claiming the rule of Sumer 


her Amorite dynasty was 
t last firmly 


nd. Larsa, each 
about 2000 B.C., anot 


in a hundred years, à 
‘supremacy of the Babylonian Empire, 
eveh in the north; and ancient Sumer 
we, Even the Sumerian language went out of us 


amous ruler of this time was Hammurabi, 
her and codified the ancient 


running & 
and Akkad 


e and 
who 


eveloped trade, mage changes in religion (raising upe 
od of Babylon) 
not mean the lasting or serene rule of Mesopotamia 
m. After three hundred years invasions were renewed. 
tes from the west (speaking an early Indo-European 
laged the city, leaving a broken empire, Then an 
mi - people, the Kassites, took the dynasty and 
r five hundred years; they were probably responsible 
duction of horses. During these centuries Assyria had 

to the northwest, and beyond this the Hittite state, 
| was neighbor to Egypts territory in Palestine. 
more and more often to hold sway over Babylon, 
es it was the other way. So empires grew in size. 
B.G: the Assyrian Empire was destroyed for good 


jans at last conquered everything from Greece to 


EI 


E Iron Age improving inventions 


ry full e the smoke of war, bùt one which saw 
sin P e n ape In the first place a new 
overed. A few objects of meteoric 3 
E eoric iron had 
er et these should be looked on as oddities 
ge of iron. This knowledge was prac 
5 S - * 


ner CER 
tion, or the primitive smelting of iron 
m * 


ud 

wert us eis we 
A Xr 
SEL! 


Ho mA alli 


iu fest 
so nbn aa, d 
EN 
TUM 
"T7717 [E 


aft 
"um 
has af ait 
w youl? HF LU 
»" E 
& 
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The Harappa people of western India . 
But we hav D 
trace : w steps inv ER ang inte histori ct 
E at other sproutings 
On was a great and unremembered empire all 
Indus Valley, in westernmost India, It lasted perha 
years, from 2500 s.c. or earlier, and then it was someho 
from history for over thirty centuries, coming to th 
knowledge again hardly more than a generation ago. i 
Before this empire there appeared, from the I 
into Baluchistan, copper- and bronze-using villages ; 
evidently. at the time of the early towns and cities 
there are some faint pottery style connections (Th 


sprang up a uniform civilization, evidently a 
ing a number of towns along the Indus an 


Mohenjodaro three hundred and fifty mile 
This Harappa civilization must have hi 
simpler village people, but it must also ha 
impulse to another source, doubtless Mesopo 

how all this fused into the new civilization, an 
neared full-fledged in so great an ated, ar mys 
leepest levels of Mohenjodaro have E 
in spite of a drier climate, the subsoil pr J 
neople grew wheat, barley, cotton and: 
orn cattle, buffalo, shi 
and chickens, a list which shows that 
est of India were good, and. 
and tigers Were also 


+} 
t 


rhe 
T? and shorth 
pigs 
the 
wetter (rhinos 
Prehistoric Indi 


‘See Stuart Piggott 


flows 
nd what follows. 
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as well as copper, lead, gold and silver. But 
E ans built their early cities of mud brick, with 
Jaid out higgledy-piggledy and with later walls show- 

ve for older walls, the two Indus cities followed a 
san over the centuries and built with fired brick, 


‘the details of the bases of buildings in clear form for 
£.good size, with 


Hon. The better houses were © 
the second story, fnd timber-supported roofs, and 
baths emptying down ducts inside the walls to major 
aning through or under the street itself. The outer walls 
e or less unrelieved faces of brick, without windows, on 
ivacy. You might say the 


GIO MO love of pr 
‘no front doors but only back ones, since the entrances 
masive. Much of the interior wall was apparently plas- 


ES OF 


ses of this kind were near-palaces, with smaller rooms 
ght have been for watchmen or servants. But another 


air 


: at Mohenjodar 
M © as though restored 
e ackground, and the tank in du d 
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sut o: LS * d wes Were a great many, 
temples, th 2 eviden tly for workmen, 
ples, they have not been recognized or disco 
one is still hidden under a modern Buddhist temple 
daro). The prominent buildings visible are granaries 
bathhouse with washing alcoves anda central baa ! 
may be the parent of the ritual bath tank of later Hind 
Oddly, there were no royal treasures or masses of 
but only hoards of personal jewelry, of gold and 
stones. Small statuettes and many clay figurines f u 
> ably religious, and these and seals’ may suggest both 
tributes of gods and early representations of some of he 
gods themselves, like Shiva. But these things are not i 
or reminiscent of the treasures of the temples or rc 
Mesopotamia. There is only the impressiveness of 
selves. ‘ 
The Sumerians, of course, speak to us through 
inscriptions. The Harappa people also had af 
script, totally unlike the Sumerian but probably 
the first place, being certainly a good deal later 
ust have written it on various substances, and 


veloped when it first appears, but they ue Bx 9 
they stamped jars with their stamping seals. These fragm 
a eal ave survived, and the script itself i 


thing that we cannot see wit 


m 


ity. There is no 
throu; 


ation in styles or type, ev : th 
sc iu uniformity, together M^ 
and the housing of workers in rows © bi 
their own building, argues some Wu : 
trol centered perhaps on a priest-king d J 
ing puilding.,the organiz t 
ing and storage of grain. 


uniformity in time: the lack of c 


ga Sol 
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| 3 ud c od in 
| at a stability is unexpecte 
of streets. So gre? 


t remains 
"d d. and the lates ain 
C «a ation collapsed, eas 
Ore the ruins of Harappa pee di 
ae a 2s and incursions of barbarian: 
to growing rait 

+ 
"A 


inating with the Aryans in about 1500 n.c. They, 
:uropean language, were probably part of a gen- 
European-speaking tribes who had already 
farther west. At any rate it was their history 
h were celebrated in the Vedic hymns, and 
Harappa people, who were thus excluded 
onquerors, 
of course, that the culture, of the great 
Out, or that the Harappa culture did not 
"ligion, and perhaps the very nature of the 


En 
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Aryan gods, as all these were finally en 
culture. Surely Harappa left some kind of a legacy, 
themselves even Suggest other Hindu ideas; inter 
and ritual purity. For the last, note the baths, and the qui 
of broken clay cups around the walls, apparently. an 
) 3 pp: Sa A 

modern India, to be drunk from only once, - 3 

T 


E ww 


The slynasties begin in China 

2 9 i 

Whatever the influences that spurred civilization | ] 
potamia and India, they also reached China a ‘number of e 

later, and a parallel civilization arose thera, Such influe 

shave followed the same path as the Neolithic con a 
North China in the bend of the Yellow River. Here th 


I] 
v 
v 


IN ASIA 


ye CIVILIZATION 
‘ac. Present Day 


H E 2 
p j : & i 
an early stage compared with their modern 
"high" was first expressed by a tower on a 
e is now “written” in a series of rapid brush 


, 


quickly into a bronze age with the Shang Dynasty, 
*» 1766 s.c. but is thought to have begun 
ed years later. The use of the wheel in making 
y arrived, and so had copper; and Shang 
th simple, strong ornamentation, were not 
ut are also one of the world's great arts. 
1 y the legendary Hsia Dynasty, which is sup- 
ablished a time count and to have charged the 
eading the will of heaven through the study 
g rulers were now presiding over an urban 
ganized army and a luxurious court, and 
es buried in sumptuous tombs with human 
i$, altogether reminding one of Sumer and 
p appeared, possibly as a native creation 
dea. It is first known on oracle bones, shoul- 
ile shells, heated to produce a pat- 
SN tea leaves (this shoulder-blade read. 
ancy d Md 33 Fastern device for 
Ris o reindeer shoulder 
ribed, and the Characters used 


ca 
3 of modem Chinese writing. d 
T 


It is 


NE 
D BRONZE—THE ' 


plain that they started even earlier as pic 
came the mass of Chinese “letters” or character 
bet) representing, like the Sumerian cuneiform, 

and sounds. k 


The Shang emperors at last lost the favor of h 
replaced by the line of Chou (1122 Bic. or later 
small state in the west. Under them Chinese g 
vanced, and the empire spread down the Yellow 
and on southward, the beginning of the expansion y 
turies later had carried to the present borders of the 

"emperors had their ups and downs of power, and faced d 
replacements, usually from the semibarbarie western 
they managed always to supply a center,of authority to 
,China as a whole returned. < 

As in earliest times, China was so far away from th 

she could have received only stimuli and basic ideas ra i 
full cultural forms, even though her Bronze Age civiliz 
a similar outline. Once started, Chinese culture fo 
paths, even when further influences (like iron) arri 
culture is distinctive, and Chinese inventions, such as p 
printing, have put the West in debt to China in tum. p 

A great Chinese interest has always been M. 

niques of government; and the fall of Shang and [ i j 

is cast in legend as a story of imperial us E. 5 

replaced by liberality, morality and a i fi, a 

you remember that Confucius, the good Mach avelli, had ge 

f as his first love, and. that ancient Chines 

examinations to positions in 
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the 


ment ; 

rough long study an 
b i is ee surprising to find that the Ho Pi 
to 220 a.p. ) were already trying out many m E hee. 
tions to farm relief, tax problems and money pani 

Japan deserves a word, not as a codi 
receiver of it. She has in fact beega 
Enjoying an insularity like pits A sul 
chooser, consciously adopting p ie M 
her founding as à nation to her p 
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still much beclouded, but it 
back; three or four thousand 
late Mesolithic, as far as has 


g remains go ng 
preceding any agriculture or ani 
how, in cord-marked pottery, pit houses and 
igis northern Siberian influences, and also, late in 
I auy and cattle, probably from Korea. Then à 
; h * d aes os in the south and spreads 
qd os id ave been the makers of some 
ae but were they the sole proprietors? 
fe inly nce covered most of Japan Were the Y 
; pals Bs un A i ere the Yayoi 
eh > partly mixed with the Ainu, 
SEO em north? And whence come vari $ 
apanese life, like tattooing, light h eem Tum: 
mw E E ight houses in a cold climate, 
ide OS from Indonesia? 
com ENDE o 
ronze age. Instead, the Yam Me 
some of the latter were al COMES reden 
D. and founded the Japa already present), arrived 
Hy Japan has ever had. Out Sce. nation, and the only 
i military feudal system pae aa organization grew 
mainland, such as ri . Japan continued to get i 
s tice, the plo get ideas 
h century A. p wW and Buddhis 
sw. 5. the Japanes ism. Indeed 
Of good ideas and took ove: esenta committee to China 
Mac hing 
m inthe last "d such as pleased them; r 
id the United S ntury, with visits to Eng 
; tates, after havi its to E 
€, until they saw th Er eisted E 
iffusion m. e realities of the si 
i ore than halfwa Es 


and 
ngland, 
iropean 
tuation 
V , 
y; by a whole cul- 


Se C 
~ ALCUTTA- 


2 Egypt, Crete and Ge b 
Dip 


of Europe 


„7 7 Our own prehistory, that of E 
as civilization spread slowly irto the West, He 
terranean, its early home was Egypt. Gree jets 
tended to look on Egypt as the mother of y izatio 

certainly gave her too great a share of the credit 
older sources in common with Sumer, and 
after on the Near East and Mesopotamia. Nex 
her individuality, and there is no indication 
her pharaoh system were not her own developmen 
basic notion of writing might possibly have come fro 
Lying in the corner of Africa, mostly in a ‘nari | 
by the desert, she was more isolated than M 
invited intruders. a 
Egypt had a rich Neolithic culture, if you hay 
before 4000 ».c. in the Faiyum Basin. This was suc 
sort of Copper Age culture, the Predynastic, 4 
Nile Valley itself, known not from its villages 
teries. In these, the dead were outfitted each 

nd omaments, and buried in a cro ii 

simple pit in the ground. There was plenty of v 

Men had a few weapons and women a dre 
particularly a comb, some green 
and a small stone palette to grind 

peared, and later on they were 1 
rocess. AN EST 

E These villages must have bee g 

and in the Delta, doubtless Wi! 


goods a 
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Et 3100 B.C. the dynasties 
s into being. Actually the 
frills, went on for ordinary 


aes - E ing arts and 


the p and the grow 
cout E red on the top. 
; dy Sumerian society by à ziggurat, with 
the king as the small top block, the 
asses as the next block down, and the 
gest block at the base, then you, might 
tian society by an obelisk, one central 
d his governors rising high out of the dead 


some knitting together of towns or vil- 
he first pharaoh, Menes, conquered all of 
unity which it almost never abandoned. He 

us es shed the fixed administrative districts of 
and imposed a new ritual in which, from 

p haraoh was not only the descendant of Osiris and 
alcon god, but also their divine reincarnation, and 
xdiment of Menes, the uniter of Egypt, as well. 
to Egypt was not only unity but administra- 
eace internally and defending the valley from 
g public works, exercising control of irri- 
the flooding of the Nile. The result was to 
ighly productive. 

i this eame back to the benefit of the pharaoh rather 
Since he took it into the next world with him. The 
Yo Ee LE gus tod a deeper one 
E uoo 
its and copper a a ae 
fe nied the 
r also gold, turquoise, lapis lazuli and 
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whole miniature households in model form, wi 


d b on, along with quantities of the actu 

, e underground tomb there Shortly be 

at mound of moderate size, made of 
and having chambers within itself. Finally, still int 
Fourth dynasties, about 2600 B.C., the pyramids were. 
great works were not made again, but the undergroun ton 
all the riches ran right on down through Egypt's h story, 

Now this, and particularly pyramid building, is a 
ness, done during the pharaoh’s lifetime over many 
thrown together by an undertakér on the king’s dem 
food grown in Egypt, the farmers took their Yivelih 
government took the rest. Much of it was,converted 
making it possible to take 100,000 men off the land and f 


mastaba, a fl 


centrated or refined in this way: expeditions went ol 
to get the wood, the gold, the copper, and various kinds. 
which were not to be had in the valley of the Nile, 
materials were made into ornaments and luxuries by 
craftsmen. And then this distillation of so much of the 
wealth was put in the grave with the dead king. Thus b 
ordinary farmer was part of a civilized nation, ke 
and governors, his daily life was much like m a y h 
since his lot had not changed and he was still, an i 
sing stone tools. 15 R 
des Egypt had the forms of Ee 
Even if bronze did not become tru y DE i 
Eighteenth Dynasty, after 1580 A ps rsh 
knowledge of metal during the Pre w E. "e 
Egypt of the same arts and the sam E. 
ment and cities as in Meca e. 
that we should look on the Bronze Age f e 
: rough date, when 
time, before 3000 s.c. as à i 


ginning. 


re mathematics, which had to ET 
problems of pyramid size, and with amoun 


DIM 
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Papyrus of 1700 B.C-» eighteen feet 
ctical problems, by m« thods 


effective all the same 
in the 
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iow to do a variety of pra 
harder than ours today but 
ed, clearly developed, in the First Dynasty, 
eroglyphic script using little pictures, and was already 
rtly phonetic, or a mixture of soune ys 
ylyphics continued in use, and there shortly appear i 
yersion of the same Signs, the hieratic script, for easy 
g, The Egyptians also early devised an alphabet of 24 letters 
sounds alone, but they made, the sad error of ‘simply 
se to the rest of the mass and so not actually "invent 


"the alphabet. E 


P PEU 
- 428 07b 


example of Egypti iti 
pi gyptan writing shown both in the hieroglyphic 


d the simplified hieratic scri 
b ER os eratic scripts. (Translation: "What is the 


ls and Sy mbi 


did bette 
Brin cm "d came to the calendar. Now there are 
A ing up time. You may readily observe 


various i 
S a of days cause trouble: t! 

$ a m neat divisions of Jum 

© Heat divisions of either, Yet th 
D e new 
: A ways 
E up the year, Even 

ci 

es fully, and who 


è 
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made a ; " 
vum pest year of twelve month 
; , all at the same time that th 
day count to write dates with, novel 
e E keep track of the moon as aJ E 
MET fal ee were less concerned wi 
ES phis n counting years al'over ag 1 
s EL ue which is responsible for o 
ifo d x ates). Ifistead, they we 
MES xact measure of the year 
WES a AE 
y-passing the moon and using the» stars, Th 
with the day on which Sirius, the Dog Star, has passed 
f ar that it may be seen rising in the east just before day 
fif teenth of June, close to the time of the flood. $ 0! i 
the moon, divided the 365-day year into arbitrary m 
the Mayas, keeping track of the error from the true 
same time (instead of correcting every four years with 
as we do), and so gave us the kind of yearly ca 
selves, ; Ta 
The Old Kingdom, the first six dynasties, was agl ious’ 
Egypt, seeing the unification of the land, the new 
religion, the broadening of writing and science (w ich may 
gone back into Predynastic beginnings yet unkno o 
raising of the pyramids. Then, about 2500 B.C, the gov 
came apart at the top, with the priests and the prin 
renouncing the king's authority and setting up local 
As the royal power foundered there ended the tin 
pharaoh alone owned everything and governed th 0 
and viceroys who were of the royal family th 
technical progress slowed down; but the po 
]ves began to enjoy so 
of the world, and to aspire to learning $ 
Jed. When Egypt 5 
2160 ».c. in the Kingdom, under 
the Eleventh an : 
“just laws” enjoyed their n 


2 De 
on there Was a;second interruption, n 
Asia by the Shepherd Kings- . x 
s and chariots for the first time. al 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty drove thi 
e New Kingdom; not only that bu 
Palestine and Syria and conguerec 
expansion, which put her in close touch 
jáns'and with the eastern Mediterr#- 


had tombs of great magnificence. 1 
aten, whose wife was Nefertiti, 
n, who had become the principal god 
ds, Osiris included; he decreed the worship of 
m : : 

ifestation of Ra the sun, with himself as 
and expropriated the powerf ul priest 
ous reins in his own hands to enhance 
gship. This was not popular. His son-in-law 
nen felt forced to reform the reform and to 
EN after this concession he had to have 
secretly, and was buried in a secret place him- 
Own successor defaced all records of him. In this 
utankhamen came down through history, and 


l'Ówat i 


over 


; ve control gave way to outsiders 
and at last from Assyria and Persia 
Occasional home rule. As in the case 
piel yas one of three small incu. 
hon was a thing lon 
n ast, lost i 
s of the Near East, done: 


X 
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The Aegean: 
Minoans and Mycenaeans 


Nevertheless, she had had her effect for Europe. She dij 
leave us a great deal directly. But she did serve as a 
West of commerce and knowledge, which drew ci 
ward, and joined with Mesopotamia in stimulating the east 
shore and the islands of the Mediterranean. Cyprus, off Syria, 
sb rich in copper that its name has given us our word ford 
metal, and Cyprus soon began to profit from its export. T 
Cyclades, in the Aegean Sea, with no Neolithic remains hey 
not a good place for farmers—found themselves thickly popula 
in the “Copper” and Bronze Age with a clearly prospera 
producing copper, marble, obsidian and other materials; this 
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onstruction of part of the Palace of Minos at Knossos, on Crete 
ch culture rising out of nothing in response to the trade of the 
lized lands, right at the beginning of Mediterranean com- 
e. But later the importance of the Cyclades subsided. It was 
nd of Crete, to the south, which rose and became the great 
ingstone between East and West. 

tain ly Crete was well situated to be important at this mo- 

it lies between Egypt, Greece and Turkey, or Africa, Eu- 

ad Asia, on the great routes of the time; on the routes, 
over, by which tin would come southward from Europe by 
Greece and copper westward from Cyprus, so as to make 
ter of the bronze trade. She had an old Neolithic occu- 
stock breeders, until sometime after 3000 ».c. when 
the copper-using phase of her long Minoan civiliza- 

€ not talking about one of the cradles of civiliza- 
NS of its schools: this was not a valley-bottom 

a maritime one, fed by trade. The cities were 

d on harbors rather than farmlands for their 
Sent out olives and wine, cloth, bronzework e 
Tange for grain and metal, and prospered by 


" 


e 
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trade, bringing back ideas which Dr. 
Cretans of the first phase made use of à 
FORD and built good-sized houses, probabl 
stories. Bronze came in about 2400 c. or later, Tra 
and so did the cities, and by approximately 3000 i 
ings as the great walled palace at Kiiossos were 
ing. The towns themselves were not walled for 
because Crete was a naval powel. But the palaces 
towns were suddenly destroyed about 1800 s.c. Wa 
of whith there is no sign, or was it earthquake, 
have been many signs, from that time until this? 
rebuilt and enlarged, and between 1700 and 1400 nec. 
her most magnificent period. Egypt, under the Hy kso 
of a rival or of a trade partner than before, and 
particularly with the Near East and with Greece: 
5.c., the mainland Greeks overthrew her cities for 
and brought about the abandonment of the } 
These events are all hazy, and known onl 


H 3 | 
( if bud ) | [ 
o cT E 

‘is the bn. 
Minoan scripts. Signs in the top row are im " Man 


showing their pictoria 
showing how they are $ 


] nature. Those below are in th 
implifications of the hie 


ERA 
in the case of the Indus Valley civiliza 


people, the Minoans had their pe sc 
and pictographs going back Eo 
writing survives, þut the scrip b 

í and future reading ot 1t 
1952 Ao e largely about trade SO 
rig er abot lle a 
about dates and kings. P i 


D 
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in thé world during 
tions: king, herald, 
ywner, tehant, shipbuilder, 
ant (female) and a host of others. 


gum 


I N 


an fresco showing the bull-leaping game 


longshoreman, 


@ is told by the copious seals and sealing impres- 
esco paintings and other objects of art, which 
the Cretans life even if we cannot yet read 
bw the stylishness of women’s dress—highly de- 
mot at all barbaric—with full flounced skirts and 
bodices which not only did not cover the bosom 
e way to expose it. Men wore only a waist- 
"their games, especially their almost in- 
fight, or rather bull-leap, in which the 
ed his arms over the horns of the charg- 
self to be flipped onto the bull's back, 


g t and lively, with a spirit quite differ- 
alanxes of Mesopotamia or the staid re- 


appears 
m derived from the ogna script 
| known Cretan language E y 
tablets tell something a 2 n d 
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Aes iar oa paintings of Egypt, It 
to royal un : EC Snake Goddess, but it does ng 
1 ages; instead it portrays every kind 
pcs ne, naturally and vigorously andae . 
Wm rt may have drawn on Egypt far bad 
nings, but where painted Egyptians stand sal B oe 
move; it was the forerunner and source of the f "T 
and that is what it su hing eld 
A ggests. Moré than anything ry 
the independence of the Minoans from Asia and K 
off theirs as the first European civilization, tran for 
en Crete from its sources in the East before being: 
mainland. « E 
This planting was accomplished in two, steps I 
story of this book with the second. The first was t 
civilization’s rudiments to Greece, Now southern Gn 
Mediterranean, Copper Age culture and populst 
that of the nearby Cyclades, and later began w 
other tribes of bronze-users were now entering 
routes to the north, about 2000 ».6,, and some 
people shortly came down into Greece and œ G 
were the Achaeans, speaking a very ancient Gre 
succeeding centuries they came under pow 
ences, and their dress, art and culture responded 
fashion. But while they thus developed a sister € 
kept their independence. ; IN 
m was ee Mycenaean culture, named for ® 
citadel of Mycenae, which may actually have Beet 
memnon, just as the palace at Pylos may havai 


both are about where Homer said they ore 


kings were rich in go 


ielded quantities of i k 
T a version of the Minoan script. This, 


to be an adaptation, ano © P 


» 
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Ei some of the gods of classical Greece: 
EM a), Poseidon 


-ta-na. Po-ti-ni-y 
(appearing as A-ta-na 
inysius and others. 
P Crete fell, pupil became master and master g 
The indica! tions are strong that the later princes o: 
Crete before 1100, were actually Achaean Greeks, 


Jin the Linear B script, found at Knossos. It is an 
seming a chariot. The probable translation, lower 
ding a broken-off end piece), reads: “[Horse- 
J rod, with bodywork fitted, supplied with reins; the 
d with jointing of hom; and the pte-no is missing” 
teno” may be). 


s; and the mainland script, Linear B, had intruded 
iced the other form, Linear A, which was proper to 
ver, Cretan culture carried on without interruption, 
have been on the thrones, until the final burning and 
the palaces about 1400 s.c. This may very well have 

bout by a war of Greek against Greek, with rival 
the mainland overthrowing Achaean dynasts on 
d culture persisted awhile, slowly declining, and 
mee were still affecting Greece, but the 
ms broken, and the palaces were left to ruin 

L] 


s poet toward the Aegean, and its 
. and the Greeks expanded their 
1 e 


aa 
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power down to the ti BL. - 
had beginnings me s gee 
of Europe? E -1e their owm; beo 
mise ditt in Chapter 9n the lte Ni ME 
lantic coast. S 8 sone ie moments wasap 
x . This Megalithic was probably 

opper Age culture in Spain, which did not reach 
rope at all. For, along with such influences coming o 
the Mediterranean, bronze-users like the Achaeans 
were also coming up intb Europe froin the southeast 
people established themselves in Italy, in the Terram 
were fortified villages of pile dwellings, But in the 
of Europe there was less turbulence, and the use 
slowly during several centuries, re 

Here it produced little change. The Swiss 
adopted it, but they simply began using bronze o 
ing them overboard along with their other goods, w 
nificant modification of the Neolithic culture, Eu : pe 
to be pried open by southern trade M fró 
and Brittany, and amber, from the Baltic coast, En 
brated the advent of the Bronze Age by changing hu 
from oval to round, when an addition to the populat 
from the region of the Rhine with a particular B. 
beaker, and perhaps bearing the religious noto 
in the building of Stonehenge and a few othe 
peculiar kind. 

Now Stonehenge has 
about 1840 s.c., and even this may be rathe 


ning of the British Bronze Age. In any cas 
be highly provincial, to say the least. M 
reared civilizations without the knowle 
s.c., and Egypt lacked bronze mu: 

crossed the English Channel a thor 
empires had risen and fallen in Me ) 
yet western Europe clung to tril 


; Sy 
many centuries more, down oi 
p Fe a 


been dated by two d 


oe 


$ " "d y: 
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a peared. Only gradually did the popu- 
; m and finally, quite late; begin to 
t own. : 

Nus in culture. Bronze objects them 
sroved as people learned the manufacture 
swords and daggers were the important 
was im used for other objects and adornment, 
m c B ins and safety pins. The 
of bracelets, pins à y P 


ts from the Bronze Age of Europe 


.beguiled for centuries by this last invention, 
plain and safety pins fancy, doubtless for the 
‘a cloak in place. 
€ are found far less in the usual living sites or 
, and above all in hoards, probably belong- 
fants. Some of these latter collections have 
s of pieces, Such finds suggest that, as in 
Was expensive and not for common people, 
rm the rich and the noble, and so to increase 
erally, Burials which include whole 
tell such a story. If the Mycenaeans 
on of the graceful Minoans, the Bronze 
t in the same class at all. It would be 
m | yokels, for they were not even the 
o ety. One of their brightest spots 
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was Ireland, wh MRN 
neckbands, Er. panned 
cance om ne a 
velopm M 1 common people was impi 
pment of some very good ideas: the m 
money, the devising of an alphabet 
drastic reduction of the price of metal, and bett RS 
In Europe the Iron Age brought down the p 
put swords into a lot of new hands, Whether 
at once saw the beauty jn this Tam not p - 
„ But the event did bring about the second Men. 
sort of way, in the planting of civilization imd à 
the Achaean Mycenaeans of Greece must 
memory their last triumph over Crete, 
their rule of the Aegean Sea and thelr 
culture, they were taken from the rear, somet 
by the iron-using Dorians. A little later s A 
Villanovans, came down inta Italy; and 
related group, the Hallstatt people of Anf 
iron and war into much of the rest of E 
noticeable improvement culturewise 6 wt -l 
habitants. They had iron, and they were on (ai 
are the main differences, They were entis 
only villages and a few forts, and carrying 
particularly swords, into iron, while still 
ornamental objects in bronze, V 
It is not clear just how iron arrived in - 
Balkans, or how much it came with new fav 
simply as à technique, But the E 
from the north and attacked the 
built up their Mycenacan culture from 
ried on from the civilization they 3 
Dorians robbed and pillaged and 
cenaean culture, and put an, e 
Minoan, and a dark age ov ihe 


. the end, only à darkness. If 
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for of cour culture did not vanish. / 


pavished the higher culture and then married it. 
ol their uncouth approach to civilization, the 


x attached Greece to Europe, and thus accom- 
d step. Greek influence began to appear in the 
Fresh Kastern influences also appeared in Greece. 
dist deared, Greece was embarked on her own 
with that of Rdinc to follow, built by the natives 


Iron Age origin s 
eod of the chronicle of man before books. For Eu- 

the part which makes our own heritage, there 
cleaning up to be done. While Greece was flourish- 
was building, the west was occupied by Keltic- 
m of the later, La Tène Iron Age, with its richex 
ted safety pins, its growing town life, and its cran- 


As usual, 


sod Ireland. 
Geek were still tribes, pure and simple. As the 
- they were conque red and weaned away 
sas Mens, changed from the ancient pattern in which 
he Wait of society and it is not murder to kill anyone 
Nue under the singlo law and state of Rome, for all 
Ronan brought an end to the simple European Iron 
Wiles resisted both Caesar and the orderly process of 
d by the Romans in France, they fled across the 
Regen’ m the bringers of some phases of the final 
nd so they stepped from history back into pre- 
#98 iy their archacology. Or you can read about 
own best seller. But that is another book, and if 
1 lo turn to a Johnny-come-lately like Caesar, then 
fto me and my story. 


claim that it is aetually possible to learn 
< m the past: At this suggestion, however, the 
: goes Into his arsenal of reasons for avoiding 
] comes out again with “History never repeats.” 
item next to its idiot brother, "Lightning never 
he same place,” and the two are certainly akin 
may not strike many things twice, but light- 
likes, and it strikes the Empire State Building 
torm comes by, If history never plays pre- 
g over again, it is because changing culture 
But this has not prevented a historian- 
hurchill from knowing what England will do 
A has done before. 
K into the life of our descendants, by project- 
Ourselves? Well, what have been the 


Lübrough two great changes in his affairs. In 

utrol of his food and settled down to tribal 
ng certain ways to make it easier to string 
y. This Was the Neolithic. In the second, 
Civilization, large populations were 
on of cities, to form states. This hap- 
ection of farming and the supply of 
bondarily helped by other invention 
cles of beasts for power and not fo! 
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Has any other such major un A HEN - 
are we still improving on the basi "E 
c state of 
Bronze Age brought into the Middl 
certainly th : r e East 
n'y there was a period, thousands of yea 
vention simply cut and polished away at the roy 
beginning civilization, This not only prod Ver 
and the nascent sciences, It also produced Greco 
at about the same time it produced the great 
anity above all called any who could hear to jola jae 
at least as far as beliefs and ethics go, and E 
everything else it has meant, it should be loo 
of the perfecting developments of civilization, 
self progressed. Christianity indeed did much | 
acting as a sort of safe international bank of cul ha 
zation itself was having something of a depression in t 
Ages. Pu 
Very likely we have already seen the advent of and 
though I reserve the right to wait two or three thou 
be sure of it. It would be hard to say just what its key 
and we have no very good name for it, though m. 
the Industrial Revolution. Jt had its seeds in th 
ern science, from the seventeenth century Of; 
began to be understood broadly for the first 
It was as though, earlier, people had ! ! 
seeing a little something on each, without realizing! M 
together to make a big picture. When the first two pie 
fitted, and as the finished part grew ever li : 
born. The secrets of nature were cracking 
cover and invent deliberately, and stop their hito 
in the darkness of alchemy. — 
And one great result was the finding 
from muscles but from molecular rea 
unpowder. We read in school à 
vented: cotton, gins an 
-7 motives, some of whi 
t the real 
» 


» power. Bu 
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In the form of coul, oil or rivers. For, even if 


use of steam, they were like 


n effect before the 
the plow of the ancient Middle East, which needed 


ive them their true meaning. 
um out that “Atomic Age" is a pretty good name, and 


k ist's bauble, For we might easily look on our- 
still living in the formative period, like the Copper Age 
tamia, wherein the experiments and inventions were 
which established civilization in its full form in the 
, We have made the experiments and we know 
jaics and the chemistry. We have the alloys, and the mą- 
make machines, and the understanding of how to bring 
í what we want to do, whether to run a dentist's drill or a 
p. Is this just about to usher in the true, persisting stage 
homi ^ n ^" 1 SY 
oce ABA and on machines which 
E. E - make them? These things are now 
biet 1 we have electronic computers with mem- 
ginnings of mechanical brains, and anyone 
n money can at least have a machine in the kitcł à i 
sant » kitchen which 
itself p washing and start drying. 
: how we have already given ourselves up mentall 
um. A few years ago, bad children shot the i d 2 
P | Cod’s power line, and life on the C: 3k RAE 
ED o. Jape well-nigh went 
confusion e grave, Few had water; wate 
h None could get gasoline (no pumps); it i Be pues 
BMI a no trafe Y n : Oe just as well, 
y s (oo 
hother. No light in the st "ie Bees som 
^ € ‘ts: : : 
EE orans : id light in churches, 
aw in houses wi leotri 
got the volic unless their mothers ecu 
tatiana; which had generat ers warmed the 
On from Neolithic peril ators. The police also 
ithic perils to health b 
when the drugstore refri TECH Ed 
à Mrigera ^ 
! cows went all the wa bin. E 
milkers could not And is ether 
Ls, an i 
int lowed piteously while th eh lS 
e neighborhood 


> 
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ers stood around in total igno ine of | 
Such is the tomorrow that i K 
society looks safe: there will E fi One 
a cee birth, with all the cultures i . : 
I! i 5 
T ed; and both the One Worlders and he 
present may be wrong in their hopes and 
there were a visible trend in culture, here it is. 
Mesopotamia, larger and larger states followed one ae 
if nations in Europe could proceed even temporarily 
like Rome, Austria-Hungary and Britain, then 
distance and the growth of giant economies, 7 
which can spread news around the world faster Ú 
around a Neolithic village, certainly are doing ew 
that trend ‘along. ic 
But do not ask when, or what kind of world gover 
only assure you that our social problems are [ 
than our mechanical problems, Our culture pà 
engineer, and will push on fiercely to turn the di 
into the kitchen of the present, though T think 
coveries to come will be in biology, not in engi 
can we really predict much? If less than thros 
intervened between the first farming and the 
the Near East and the Americas, and if less 
years fell between the first civilization and x 
in science and industry, then how can we 
ahead of us except as à glorification of what 
tailing a few thousand years more? x 
For we cannot guess what new de 
he age after the Atomic Age. à 
d i of farmers? Could the farmers 


You can help: yourself to any bra 
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and sit before 
|l find their 
s for 


ic nur television set if you like, 
for à while, But I think you will fir 
haircuts distressingly familiar. And à E 
planets, with different temperatures an 
our own, it seems à little hopeful to think that 
in nearby space who have arrived at the same 
nee” in the same few thousand years, coming 
vertebrate Primates which gives them hands, 


Li 
> 


e 


The proper study 


‘of forecasting is not the main business of history. 
man himself, and trying to peer into a future of 
a stuff compared to the understanding of the 
n might achieve by looking at men and their insti- 
a not separately. Culture is a merry-go-round but, 
gaudy'it may be, the real thing is not the machine 
ons of the people riding on it, as it goes faster and 
M tan ts the more constant, because he changes bio- 
#1 very slow rate, not like mercurial culture. 
ler this: the very same kind of man lived thousands of 
I rand then, when farming suddenly presented him 
on social problem of living in larger groups, he 
, entirely capable of meeting it and forming new 


i Who would have thought it, ten thousand 
when We finally understand how it happens 
seemingly become much too intelligent 

ding, we will know an important s j 
ind in the first place, And yet ¢ 
ie, Chimpanzees, also, seem to 
the life they lead. And why st 
better color vision than mos 


there seems d 

But we do mat ya OR EE 
not thereby relieved f vena about lu 

y reneved trom trying to understand h 

through evolution. There are still pedale 3 gp um 
it is true—who feel it is wicked 2 T is diminish 
simpler animals and who E to believe that men e 
idea themselves Doubtl p are greatly distres 
animal without p NER E. 
happier when evolution ha, P hi: 2m ee ; 

2 eiltirely to cause qui 

* quietly accepted like the idea that the earth go 
sun, another opinion which was once good, for a visi 
quisition, 

For there is every nobility to animal life, and- 0 
man is a noble animal. He is a creature who got whe 
through the fire of evolutionary trial, which made him 
ever fitter for his world and for the possibilities t ard 
kind of body and brain (that of Primates) had po 
animal background is a billion or two years long, 
background to have. He has a sound physique. 
and sound kinds of natural behavior, unless he 
joker in the animal kingdom, which hardly stands 
comes by his title of the highest form of life by le tim: 
His existence is no cockleshell upon the dee or 
long-lived, adaptable and well adapted; and: 
cultural world which puts the rest of nature 

This existence is not entirely an untr 
granted. Humanity has severe cultural 
and the present seems like one oceasic 
spoiling the harmony which any might b 
wans ban- Indonesian head-huntin 
rocks. Westerners offer 
Middle East, the provider of fa 
à culture.so backward thatit 
bv surrendering to it. Inside a 
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til the latter crac k 


thout changing in 


arts buffet crusty old parts un 
change in nature wi 
Are we all 


A. iy 
ves? How civilized are we! 1 
«civilized 


nd hat about oursel 
7 r only some of us? You can call a culture 
jit has cities and a bread trading economy, and when some 


tizens are similarly cosmopolitan as individuals, meaning 
eir loyalty and responsibility are toward the culture as à 
e. But it may have in it a great class of people who couk | be 
called “Neolithic” personally, not becapse they are farmers but 
ecause their loyalty is to,their own little tribe, the we-people, 
di ot to society:as a whole, and who take very poorly to being 
ra nsplanted. Then, of course, there are those social gibbons and 
ons whose loyalty is to themselves alone. 
ut all this is doubtless largely due to degrees of education 
nd upbringing. Perhaps we could actually have a civilization all 
f civilized men. There are other differences among men—between 
) thers—coming from the chance combination of the multitudi- 
genes a man receives, and this kind of difference must al- 
$ be present, from its biological nature. Hence, inevitably, 
en must be more teachable and more inventive than others 


ley are putting severe pressure on people at the lower end? 
@ that kitchen apparatus is beginning to look as though 
| eee to run it, but otherwise daily life is 
ne TUM on stage and putting a mechanical strain on 
a = it doubtless encourages simpletons to sneer 
s who could certainly push a button with the 
d 1 ad buttons to push. 
ure is patting a strain on the least ab 
a 'tless in the hidden intricacies 
i» pm ishis own expert n 
e pproach to his own 


a 
980 Eepmocur 


For human affairs today demand bo 
These are things which the baboons among u 
s the marks of an egghead and a do-goder. Bt 
at, í a million years, culture Li begun p: 
overtake natural human mental and social ca 
going to ease up on us. We are probably goi 
brains we have while we are waitine-and it wil 
to evolve some better ones. PES ^ 
Here we are probably at the central point of the rela 
tween culture and the animal oat of whom it gro D 
we are racing to chaos? Are we going, to fall into theg 
thing we ourselves have made? Not likely. Fos we 
warks that seem pretty sound. ARD? 
One is the tremendous power of man to learn ant 
culture. There are, of course, individuals of 
mentality, but we have no real'evidence that m t 
the limit of what they might do—near the end 
react to culture—with the right teaching and exertion, 
that one may be more impressed by the extra di 
hand that a man or woman may achieve than 
actual, articulate thought human beings genera! 
guished from making conversation by opening : 
clichés and prejudices). It might make you t i 
so quick and active and alert in most ways, Pus 
lucthnt to speak the simplest words. But the bees 
ing may be more a matter of culture and teachi 
boundaries of ability. ; 
The other thing is the great potentiali : 
choices still to be made, which A 
pri ached. The hundreds of tribes and a 
tions to any problem, and there B RU 
the wings like unborn children, ee 
find a way to be admitted to a tri 
Let us look on some s 


light. As Europe moved fro 


ced with 


yossible 


tion, it was fa 
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rge society together. Rome contributed 
on citizenship. Christianity gave Europe 
eals and a freemasonry of knowledge. Later, 
es brought forth representative and constitu- 
titution and the 
and political machinery. 
a whole heritage of 


a free, literate society, which was put togt ther 
1 their own history, 
LI 


a thoroughly educated it 
: ts who knew their culture well. 

d look how it ` orks, in, cultural terms. It encourages differ- 

ups. -operate and interact fruitfully so as to form a 

«e ours: it does not spell out leadership or 

guarantee ü workers” 


system 


) man ór group of men, nor 
put instead calls forth the efforts of all to make an 


ch is generally right for its time, and will change 


ome of the basic facts of culture change as well, 
j f liberal and conservative. Our Constitution does 
the two-party system! And yet it so works that 
tion and liberalism are always active, while 


ij "n 5 RA : 
es a resistance to change which sometimes seems 
ys is necessary, to ensure that the one change of 


a ited from making damaging cracks in what is 
st of the old is prevented from keeping out the 


ah 
ons, revised from time to time, have en- 
F / S society, while still giving free- 
to the individual. This is a marvelous 


‘tugged. Forming large societies is 
ough their states were far small 
les nor the Greeks had such free 
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as we have. Nor, of course, 


first chapter of civilization, not the latest, and it ly 
tion of the nature of culture change which 
ment has, š 

The lesson? Only that we should be Joyal to our cult 
standing what it does for us, andsthat we and ity 
together. Culture must evolve or it must die; still cult 
together like parquetry, and the only healthy chang 
one. One has no choice but to be a partner in all 
most successful society is that whose culture calls 
from its citizens and responds to the best in them in Mi 
society and culture are all one, Siamese triplets whi 
together, not separately. “Know thyself” means | 
these. Says Lord Tweedsmuir, in his essay “The Ot 
Hill’: =f 

An open and flexible mind, which recognises the 
formation and faithfully sets itself to apprehend n 
is a prerequisite of man’s usefulness. But those w w 
of view will try to bring all change into harmony u 
mentals drawn from the past. If the past ta a mi 
a dead hand, then in common honesty he must be. 
revolution. But if it is regarded as the matris | 
future, whose potency takes many forms but is m 
then he will cherish it scrupulously and labour | 
and shun the heady short-cuts which nds ide" 
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In this book I have tried to mike a single story of the 
man background, I have’ not attempted simply to make @ 
see to history by telling about ancient man, nor to describe 
tal primitive institutions merely for purposes of discussion. I 
$ wanted not to separate fossil skulls and island trade, but 
) to bring them together, and so to make something under- 
le out of our past for anyone who might like to know 
n the most general way. 
to make as much sense and as little mystery as our 
pledge will allow does not mean parading all the knowledge. 
: choosing this and that, trying quite deliberately to create 
p" view an impression which, while it cannot be 
aple D pe an untruth, I deal with the importance of classical 
i eia and parts of Malaysia. I contrast them with 
Gemplicated Australian kinship systems. If I neglect to 
t kinship systems almost as awesome are indeed found al 
tof Melanesia, and suggested i T 
i ggested even in Southeast Asia, it i 
picture not from bei : fons 
à rom being damaged but from bein 
1 gpetimes worse. The exceptions, the irre p 
tencies are endless, and they ar = 
"and the study of it. Of co See 
y 5 urse to ignore th 
would be i ; 5 
M rub in in professional writ- 
of a public Joris de Bv 
id 2 nd en 
anthropologists have been doin E. > s des 
ondensation—call it T TT A , 
bi if you li 
ti: " ph cannot be avoided, 
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mes 179, 1 ao See Si 
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Tapa, 203 
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Taro, 188, 197, 214, 217 
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Temples, Maya, 305; Mesopotamian, 320 
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and arrow, 110; climate, 103; clothing, 110; date, 108; definition, 
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Ural-Altaic languages, 66 
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189; techniques of, 142 
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Wheel, 316, 318, 333; pottery, 318 
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